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THE GROWTH OF LOS ANGELES HARBOR 


By Rospert C. MAson 


IS apparent that a new 
crisis has arisen in the af- 
fairs of this nation, due to 
our critical need for a mer- 
} chant marine. Few people, 
especially those living in the middle west- 
ern states, seem quite to realize that the 
armament conference put this long- 
talked-of subject in an entirely new 
light. 

A merchant marine for the United 
States now takes on the importance of 
a vital element of national safety. It is 
about to become the heart of our whole 
system of national defense. Europe is 
in ashes and in ruins. World interest 
now turns to the Pacific Ocean—the vast 
new markets of the Orient. It is in the 
Pacific that the history of the next gen- 
eration will be written. 

For this reason it is well to take notice 
of what development has been taking 
place in the various harbors on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Recently The Northwestern 
Miller published articles regarding the 
ports of San Francisco and Seattle, and 
therefore the following information re- 
garding Los Angeles harbor.may prove 
of special interest at this time. 

When one looks back only a few years, 
the tremendously rapid development ef 
!os Angeles harbor and the enormous 
increase in the commerce of the port are 
very apparent. 

As late as 1907 a ship the size of the 
President, drawing only twenty-four feet 
of water, could not get past what was 
then Deadman’s Island, now known as 
Reservation Point. At that time there 
was only a wide expanse of mud flats 
north of the Turning Basin, and the 
Turning Basin itself was only partially 
dredged. Today these mud flats have 
‘een turned into hundreds of acres of 
reclaimed land, fronting on channels 
thirty feet deep, and on these lands are 
great shipyards, wharves, transit sheds, 
railroad terminals, and industries of vari- 
ous kinds, while at the docks along the 
channels lie some of the largest ships 
that sail the Pacific. 

In 1907, too, only lumber schooners and 
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similar small craft came into the Main 
Channel, and the calls of deep sea vessels 
in foreign trade were few and far be- 
tween. Today the business of the port 
has grown to large proportions. Al- 
though lumber comprised more than 
ninety per cent of the commerce of the 
port a few years ago, and more lumber 
is brought in now than ever before, it no 
longer is the predominating factor in 
the business of the harbor. 

Today, steamship lines run from Los 
Angeles to all parts of the world, and 
more are constantly coming. Not only 
do they run to Japan, China and the 
Philippine Islands, but also to French 
Indo-China, the Straits Settlements, and 
to the ports of Java. Los Angeles ex- 
porters can ship direct to Calcutta, Co- 
lombo and Bombay, or to the ports of 
South Africa. There are direct sailings 
to the Mediterranean ports of southern 
Europe, to those of the United Kingdom, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Germany and 
the Baltic countries. One line entirely 
surrounds South America, several run to 
the west coast of the Latin American 
countries, and two connect with Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Through the 
Panama Canal extend eight lines to At- 
lantic ports, some of them touching the 
West Indies, and three others connect 
with Gulf ports. 

Most of this steamship service is of 
very recent development, and as a result 
the trade by water has very largely in- 
creased. Two years ago the entire com- 
merce of the port was valued at eighty- 
six million dollars. The fiscal year end- 
ing last June shows a valuation of close 
to two hundred million. Not so very 
long ago, it was only occasionally that 
the total commerce reached two hundred 
thousand tons a month; in the last year 
a number of months have exceeded four 
hundred thousand tons a month. 

If all of this growth and development 
has taken place within a very few years, 
what will it not be in another ten years 
when Los Angeles builds up its foreign 


trade still more? Thus far foreign trade 
is a comparatively small item, but it is 
developing rapidly. 

It is doubtful if the most optimistic 
Californian even dreams what the com- 
merce of Los Angeles will be in another 
generation, and when it comes to port 
building and trade development, a gen- 
eration is not a long time. 

What has thus far been accomplished 
at the port has been at a cost to the city 
of Los Angeles of less than eight million 
dollars, and seven million more have been 
voted by the people for further develop- 
ment, comprising about half of the 1919 
bond issue which is still unexpended, and 
about $4,800,000 more voted in the city 
election last June. 

And it is needed. Some time ago the 
New York manager for a British firm, 
the third largest shipping operator in the 
world, visited Los Angeles and its port 
to ascertain the facilities that might be 
available for his company. After going 
over the entire harbor and checking up 
the points where thirty-nine other lines 
are served, he remarked, “It doesn’t look 
as though there is room here for my com- 
pany to dock, if we come.” 

If it had been predicted three years 
ago that Los Angeles harbor would be 
crowded with shipping within five years, 
the predictor would have been pro- 
nounced mentally irresponsible. 

The great harbor of the future will be 
on the south side of Terminal Island. 
Naval officers are now emphasizing the 
need of extending the breakwater over 
toward Long Beach. This will undoubt- 
edly be undertaken within the next few 
years. When that is accomplished, the 
Outer Harbor will be six miles in length 
from Point Fermin to the Long Beach 
Channel, with docks on the south side of 
Terminal Island sufficient to give twenty 
miles of deep sea frontage, the most ac- 
cessible of any port in the world, and 
with a mile and a half of deep water be- 
tween the ends of the piers and the 
breakwater for fairway and anchorage. 


No other port in the world will surpass 
this for efficiency and ease of access. 
Immediately back of these piers will be 
an area of publicly owned reclaimed 
land, three miles long and three thousand 
feet wide, the best place in America for 
a foreign trade free zone. 

These shipping facilities, together with 
the cheap power and other advantages 
which Los Angeles has, are what is mak- 
ing this city a great manufacturing cen- 
ter. A well-known shipping man, who 
made an intensive study of Los Angeles 
some time ago, said that, while some 
other older cities had larger factories, no 
city in America had a more diversified 
line of industries on which to build than 
Los Angeles, and the industrial growth 
seems to be just beginning. 

A recent check showed one hundred 
and fifty-nine different commodities ex- 
ported to the west coast of Mexico in one 
month. These included breadstuffs, brass 
manufactures, brushes, buttons, automo- 
biles and parts, celluloid goods, cement, 
chemicals and drugs in great variety, 
coal tar, cocoa and chocolate, coffee, con- 
fectionery, cork goods, cotton goods in 
great variety, dental goods, electrical ma- 
chinery and appliances, feathers, fiber 
goods, fish, fruits and nuts of va- 
rious kinds, metal furniture, glass and 
glassware, jewelry, grease, hats, hides 
and skins, household goods, rubber 
belting, shoes, tires, etc., ink, instruments 
of various kinds, iron and steel manu- 
factures of all kinds, including bars, 
bolts and nuts, cutlery, machinery, nails, 
pipes and fittings, stoves and ges, 
tools and wire, leather goods, matches, 
meat and dairy products, metals, naval 
stores, notions, nursery stock, oilcloth, 
mineral and vegetable oils, paints, paper, 
pencils, pens, perfumes, phonographs, 
quicksilver, | refrigerators, seeds, silk 
goods, soap, spices, starch, straw. goods, 
sugar, surgical appliances, suspenders 
and garters, tobacco, toys, trunks, vege- 
tables, furniture and other wood manu- 
factures, wool clothing and other woolen 


goods. 
(Continued on page 1404.) 
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DOCTORING FLOUR IN BRITAIN 

The British bakers have revolted 
against British flour because it is doc- 
tored. “Macduff,” writing in the Na- 
tional Association Review, the official 
publication of the National Association 
of Master Bakers, Confectioners and 
Caterers, says: “Were I a miller, operat- 
ing in the United States or in Canada, 
or in Australia, or in any part of the 
globe but Great Britain, and had I de- 
signs to increase my export trade to 
Britain I should feel a peculiar calm and 
content at what is happening to British 
made flour, and at the share in the hap- 
penings for which British millers are 
responsible.” 

In Great Britain there is practically no 
household trade in flour; the millers de- 
pend almost entirely upon the bakers 
for their business, and consequently a 
difference between the bakers and the 
millers, especially when based on a fun- 
damental of accepted milling practice, 
as this is, becomes a very serious matter. 

According to “Macduff,” and other 
authorities as well, the British bakers 
have lost confidence in the British miller 
for various reasons. During the war 
the government protected British mill- 
ing to such an extent that the industry 
lost its independence of character and 
its breadth of vision. Since then the fear 
of competition has become an obsession, 
and to overcome it various plans were 
tried, and the millers overreached them- 
selves in their demands and charges. 

It is contended by “Macduff” that 
twenty years ago British millers made 
good flour, and if this was so, it was 
necessarily made without the addition to 
flour milling of all sorts of phosphates, 
sulphates, persulphates and peroxides. 
He insists that the reasonable inference 
is that these “improvers” are unneces- 
sary, even for the objects they are sup- 
posed to attain, and it will not be diffi- 
cult to show that, if they are unneces- 
sary, then they are harmful. ; 

To quote a few extracts from “Mac- 
duff's” article: “We are told.that. phos- 
phates toughen the gluten of flour; then 
it is immediately ‘discovered,’ as was well 
known to bakers for centuries, that so 
do chlorides, and sulphates and dozens 
of other salts we gerierally refer to as 
But to find’*that some chemi- 


chemicals, 

cal hardens or toughens gluten is by no 
means the same thing as finding that 
these chemicals are desirable agents in 


the baker’s dough. He is all the time 
dealing with a highly sensitive organism 
yeast, which may be injuriously hin- 
dered or unduly stimulated by any sort 
ot chemical agent dissolved in the water 
of his dough, and may be affected dif- 
ferently by each specific salt. 

“Any artificial interference with the 
natural ripening of dough misleads the 
baker, and if unknown agents have got 
into his dough with varying effects on 
his process, he is made helpless. This is 
his case against the practice of the mill- 
ers in secretly adding bread ‘improvers’ 
to their flour. 

“I do not think millers who use these 
‘improvers’ know with any exactitude 
what they are doing; what are the ef- 
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fects on their flour, and, above all, what 
are the effects on the bakers’ processes 
and on their bread. 

“Bakers are completely ‘fed up’ with 
flour that behaves erratically, with flour 
never twice alike. It is this feeling on 
the part of the individual baker and of 
his workmen that is giving strength to 
the vehement agitation for the declara- 
tion of purity or of the nature of added 
contents of flour.” 

In short, the British baker is demand- 
ing to know what sort of “improvers” 
are used in the flour he buys in order 
that he may at least understand how to 
handle it. This seems a reasonable and 
proper condition of purchase, but the 
British miller, as a rule, seems to prefer 
to keep secret the method by which he 
produces his flour. He evidently con- 
siders it a “trade secret.” 

Presumably speaking in his behalf, al- 
though with what authority except its 
name is unknown, Milling, of Liverpool, 
always and consistently an apologist for 
“improvers,” and apparently a believer 
in the theory that the end justifies the 
means, replies to “Macduff” by alleging 
that if bakers were subject to the for- 
eign competition that millers are, they 
would not look on the subject in the same 
way. ; 

If bakers want a guaranty against the 
use of “improvers,” Milling contends they 
should “give a quid pro quo in the form 
of a guaranty not only that they will 
buy home milled flour, but that they will 
not themselves bleach or ‘improve’ the 
flour with which they are supplied.” In 
other words, if, as alleged, “improvers” 
are used to sophisticate low grades of 
flour and pass them off on the public 
as high grades, before the millers will 
abandor the practice they must have a 
guaranty that the bakers will do like- 
wise. In addition, as a reward of merit 
for their honesty, they must have a 
pledge that home milled flour will be 
bought, thus to exclude the foreign com- 
petition which is the root of all evil, ac- 
cording to Milling. 

This seems a very lame and impotent 
defense of a practice which, to say the 
very least, is questionable, and British 
millers will get nowhere in their relation 
with the bakers by arguing from such 
unsound premises. It is as much as to 
say, “If any one is going to hoodwink 
and mislead the public, we propose to 
have the first crack at it ourselves.” The 
miller is responsible only for the flour 
he makes and sells; he has no right to 
attempt jurisdiction over it after it 
passes ‘into the baker’s hands. Presum- 
ing the latter pays for it, it becomes his 
property, and he may do as he pleases 
with it. 

The baker’s responsibility is in the 
bread he furnishes to the public. If, as 
Milling alleges, “the bakers affect to be 
horrified at the mere thought that ‘im- 
provers’ are being used, while all the 
time they are Secretly using ‘improvers’ 
themselves,” it still does not justify the 
practice among millers, nor is it any 
reason why the baker should not be told 
what kind of flour he is buying. He has 
a right to demand, as the price of his 
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custom, that the flour he gets is the flour 
he wants and that best suits his own 
purposes. 

If he chooses, having bought his flour, 
to “improve” it or treat it with chemicals 
of various kinds, he is responsible, not 
to the miller, but to the buyer of his 
bread, and it is presumed that, if there 
is not sufficient honor among bakers to 
keep them from misleading the public, 
the law will intervene. At any rate, the 
miller is not the keeper of the baker’s 
conscience. If his own is clear, that is 
as far as his responsibility goes. 

In commenting on this dispute, Mr. 
Raikes, the European representative of 
The Northwestern Miller, writes: “It has 
become the general custom of the British 
flour mills to mix certain acids, or so- 
called ‘flour improvers,’ with their flour 
in order, it is claimed, to increase the 
yield to the baker. At one time the 
British miller would not have stooped 
to adulterate his flour in this way, but 
the insidious arguments of the vendors 
of these acids gradually took effect, and, 
as one after the other found it profitable 
to doctor their flour, it was not long be- 
fore most of the millers capitulated.” 

This is in line with what The North- 
western Miller has repeatedly said since, 
some years ago, these chemical processes 
began to be introduced into British mills. 
In good faith it warned the British mill- 
ers that this method of treating flour was 
not “playing the game,” that it was the 
worst possible ‘way of ‘meeting competi- 
tion, especially Canadian and American 
competition, and that it would inevitably 
lead to general trade demoralization and 
reaction. 

‘Such has proved to be the truth, and 
the only way in which British millers 
can now possibly regain the confidence of 
the bakers, overcome foreign competi- 
tion and again secure their share of the 
trade, is completely to abandon doping, 
doctoring and watering their flour, and 
to make a product guaranteed to be 
absolutely pure and unadulterated. 

Undoubtedly there are a number of 
millers in the United Kingdom with suf- 
ficient individuality and sufficient regard 
for the integrity of the trade consistent- 
ly to follow this simple, straightforward 
course. Most, but not all, the British 
millers may have capitulated to the acid 
mongers. Those who stand out for hon- 
est, clean milling will ultimately have 
their reward. If they feel the need of 
mutual support, these should emulate the 
example of the American millers, who in 
1898 successfully met a growing abuse 
by organizing the Anti-Adulteration 
League. . 

By the same token, Canadian and 
American millers, who naturally desire 
to take advantage of the present situa- 
tion in Great Britain to extend the sale 
of their flour, should be exceedingly 
scrupulous in shipping only a product 
free from all artificial “improvers” of 
any kind or sort. If they have any ex- 
periments to make in this direction, and 
it is fervently to be hoped none of 
them are following the bad example of 
British millers, they should keep the 
product at home and send abroad flour 
consisting only of the products of wheat, 
with no admixture of any other nature 
whatsoever. 

Mr. Raikes suggests that it would un- 
doubtedly help the sale of such flour if 
each sack carried a guaranty covering 
the character of its contents, and, as the 
printing on sacks exported becomes to a 
great extent obliterated in transit, he 
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suggests that such a guaranty be printed 
on a metal disc or a linen tag firmly at- 
tached to one of the ears of the sack. 
This advice is timely and should be fol- 
lowed. 

American bakers are not exposed to 
the same difficulties in regard to the flour 
they buy as their British colleagues. This 
is due to the fact that American millers 
do not adulterate their products, and 
that the laws are such that the char- 
acter of the flour must be plainly indi- 
cated on its container. There is natural- 
ly much criticism of national and state 
intérference in such matters, but while 
it often goes to ridiculous extremes in 
America, it at least has the great virtue 
of preventing such an unfortunate situa- 
tion as now prevails in Britain, where, 
according to the bakers, home milled 
flour is doctored and doped before it 
reaches them, and, according to Milling, 
which assumes to speak for the millers, 
the bakers again subject it to various 
kinds of “improvers” before they turn 
it into bread. If this be true, much of 
the bread eaten by the British public, 
doubly dosed, doped and doctored, must 
be curious stuff. 


PERILOUS CO-OPERATION 

The attorney general of Wisconsin has 
recently instituted a suit against the three 
largest wholesale bakery concerns in Mil- 
waukee, charging them with conspiracy 
to maintain prices and restrain trade. 
The complaint is a long and detailed doc- 
ument, but the substance of it is con- 
tained in the statement that the three 
companies involved held weekly joint 
meetings for the purpose of fixing prices, 
and that, specifically, on April 26, 1922, 
their representatives met and entered into 
a “gentlemen’s agreement” to advance 
prices in accordance with a new and fixed 
schedule. 

The baking companies, of course, have 
emphatically denied these charges, and 
the determination of the real facts in the 
case will be a matter for legal procedure. 
It is greatly to be hoped that the attor- 
ney general has been misled as to the 
real significance of the evidence placed 
before him, and that the trial of the case 
will prove that no such conspiracy as he 
alleges was ever carried out or contem- 
plated. 

At the same time, the fact that the 
charge has been brought suggests a ma- 
terial danger incidental to one of the 
most valuable features of commercial 
progress. Year by year the various trade 
associations increase in scope and in use- 
fulness; there is a growing tendency for 
competitors to come together for joint 
action in such matters as will benefit them 
all. Rival bakers, for example, contrib- 
ute jointly to the support of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, and pay dues to 
the same national and local associations. 
Within certain limits the value of co- 
operative effort is universally admitted, 
because it results in better service to the 
public. 

_ It is by no means easy, however, to 
establish these limits. For example, it is 
clearly desirable in the baking industry 
to do away with price wars carried on by 
means of sales at less than cost for the 
purpose of crushing competition. The 
Federal Trade Commission has recognized 
this principle in its many actions against 
concerns charged with unfair trade prac- 
tices. The determination of such unfair 
practice, however, involves an agreement 
as to the minimum price which can be 
considered fair, including a reasonable 
margin of profit, and this, in turn, is dan- 
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gerously near the line of an agreement to 
fix prices in restraint of trade. 

When business men come together for 
the discussion of their common trade 
problems, it is practically impossible to 
bar out absolutely all mention of selling 
prices. Even if the subject is not spe- 
cifically talked about, a meeting at which 
every one agrees that production costs are 
increasing is very likely to result in a 
startlingly uniform advance in charges. 
The more widely trade information is dis- 
seminated, the greater is the appearance 
of concerted action when the movement 
of costs is reflected in sales prices. 

This danger is increased when, as at 
present in the baking industry, the tend- 
ency is toward the expansion and 
strengthening of large concerns at the 
expense of the smaller ones. The char- 
acter of the bakery business has funda- 
mentally changed within the past fifteen 
years. Great wholesale bakeries, doing 
a volume of business undreamed of only 
a short time ago, have sprung up all over 
the country; the little corner bakery is 
fast being replaced by the branch estab- 
lishment of an organization which may 
extend over half a dozen states. 

The heads of such concerns can hardly 
meet one another at lunch without arous- 
ing a suspicion that they are nefariously 
conspiring to advance bread prices. It 
often happens that, without any vestige 
of concerted action, prices are altered 
by a number of companies almost simul- 
taneously; the conditions which have led 
one company to advance its prices have 
operated equally with the others. If rep- 
resentatives of these companies have pre- 
viously met for any purpose whatsoever, 
even for a harmless game of golf, the 
public, sensitive to the cries of its pock- 
etbook, is more than likely to put a malign 
interpretation on the event. 

The baking industry must recognize 
that this peril is constantly increasing, 
partly because of the growth of legiti- 
mate co-operation among competitors, 
and partly because of the change in the 
character of the industry itself. The only 
safeguard is for all bakery associations 
rigidly to exclude questions relating to 
selling prices from their deliberations, 
and for all bakers to make their prices 
solely on the basis of their own costs. If 
it is necessary for’ any association of 
bakers to discuss selling prices at all, as, 
for example, in connection with a bread 
price war, the meeting should be open to 
representatives of the public. Publicity, 
indeed, is the surest protection against 
charges of conspiracy. A closed meeting, 
no matter how innocent its purpose, tends 
to create suspicion, whereas at an open 
meeting almost any variety of trade 
problem can be fearlessly discussed. 

For the individual baker, the course of 
his own business is the safest guide in 
the regulation of his selling prices. If 
his costs are such that he feels an ad- 
vance to be necessary, he should have suf- 
ficient courage to put the increase into 
effect without first trying to find out what 
his competitors intend to do. In the same 
way, he should enter into no agreement, 
tacit or expressed, not to reduce prices, 
nor should he be condemned because he 
is efficient enough to sell bread at a price 
which his rivals cannot meet. A baker 
who minds his own business, who puts up 
his prices when he has to and reduces 
them when he can, and who is insistent 
on a proper degree of publicity for all 
trade deliberations, has little to fear from 
charges of conspiring to defraud the 
public through the arbitrary mainte- 
nance of high prices. 
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A PLEASANT SURPRISE 


Whenever a congressional committee 
undertakes an investigation of anything, 
the natural assumption is that its report 
will bristle with denunciation. Presum- 
ably it was appointed for the express 
purpose of discovering some evil, and it 
is not the custom of congressional com- 
mittees to fall down on this part of their 
work, however little they may accomplish 
in other directions. An agricultural com- 
mittee, in particular, is always expected 
to fulminate against the iniquitous trusts, 
monopolies and profiteers who rob the 
helpless farmer during the process of 
making his products available to the con- 
sumer, 

It was, therefore, a most welcome sur- 
prise when the Joint Commission on Agri- 
cultural Inquiry, under the chairmanship 
of Congressman Sydney Anderson, of 
Minnesota, recently reported that the 
manufacturing baker could not properly 
be accused of making undue profits. 
While pointing out that the farmer re- 
ceives, on an average, only about thirty 
cents out of each dollar paid by the con- 
sumer for baker’s bread, the report in- 
dicates such a distribution of the re- 
maining seventy cents that no one, at any 
point along the line from the farmer to 
the consumer, has any real opportunity 
to make abnormal profits at the public’s 
expense. 

The entire process of transporting the 
farmer’s wheat, handling, grading and 
storing it, grinding it into flour and 
bringing the flour to the baker represents 
only eight and four tenths cents out of 
the consumer’s dollar, according to the 
committee’s findings. The average cost 
of manufacturing the flour into bread, in- 
cluding the cost of other ingredients, is 
about ten and two tenths cents out of 
the dollar paid by the consumer. 

In some respects the most significant 
staterhent in the entire section of the 
report dealing with the baking industry is 
the following: “A considerable factor in 
the baker’s cost of distribution is the 
service element. His deliveries are made 
daily and his individual sales are com- 
paratively small, in terms of dollars. It 
is quite possible that the consumer finds 
the convenience of being able to get fresh 
bread daily of as great value as the com- 
modity itself.” 

Every baker ought to give serious 
thought to the importance of this com- 
ment on his relation to his customers. He 
himself knows well enough that what he 
is selling is not bread only, but bread plus 
service; those who buy of him, however, 
often seem to forget this essential fact. 
Most of the newspaper attacks on the 
baking industry are based on the totally 
false assumption that the baker is selling 
nothing but actual commodities, ignoring 
the fact that he is likewise selling service 
of a peculiarly important kind. He does 
so in many ways: by providing fresh 
bread every day, by meeting the require- 
ments of all kinds of customers for loaves 
of many varieties, by having his bakery 
conveniently located for the community 
he serves, by making house-to-house de- 
liveries, by extending credit privileges 
to his customers, and so on. 

The public is curiously prone to ignore 
this element of service in all its purchases 
of commodities, and to forget that serv- 
ice must be paid for just as much as 
actual material. When a _ householder 
hires a man to cut his grass, he recognizes 
that he is buying service and nothing else, 
and is quite ready to pay a reasonable 
price for it, but when he buys tangible 
goods, he is inclined to forget that the 


substance may actually represent less 
value to him than the service which ac- 
companies it. F 

The clear recognition of this fact, as 
applied to the baking industry, by a 
commission of Congress certainly not pre- 
disposed in the bakers’ favor, is of great 
importance, and the bakers ought to make 
the best possible use of it. The baker 
who advertises the quality of his bread 
has good reason also to call public atten- 
tion to the character of the service he 
renders. This is, in fact, his strongest 
argument against home baking. Assum- 
ing that the bakery loaf sells at retail 
for eight cents, whereas the housewife can 
bake an equally good one at a cost of 
five cents, exclusive of any charge for 
her labor, the baker may well ask whether 
three cents is an excessive charge for the 
privilege of having fresh bread delivered 
daily, without any labor whatsoever. 





QUALITY VERSUS WEIGHT 


The conference last month of the fed- 
eral weights and measures officials in 
Washington devoted the greater part of 
an afternoon to the much discussed ques- 
tion of a uniform standard weight law 
for bread. The basis for debate was the 
report made by John M. Mote, inspector 
of weights and measures for the state of 
Ohio, regarding the operation of the 
standard bread weights law in Ohio dur- 
ing the eight months since its enactment. 
Mr. Mote pointed out that the movement 
for standardization was founded on the 
natural desire of consumers to fix at 
least one of the three elements entering 
into the purchase of bread: price, quality 
and quantity. With quantity arbitrarily 
determined by law, Mr. Mote claimed that 
it was far easier for the consumer to 
judge of relative values by considering 
only the fluctuating elements of quality 
and price. 

There is unquestionably much sound- 
ness in such reasoning, but, as applied to 
baker’s bread, it is weak at one point. 
To a considerable extent the element of 
price is already fixed, not by law, indeed, 
but by custom and competition. Most 
bakers sell their bread on a margin of 
profit per loaf so small that they cannot 
reduce the price one cent without a heavy 
loss, unless there is a corresponding de- 
cline in the cost of materials or produc- 
tion. Conversely, custom and competi- 
tion practically prohibit any increase in 
the retail price of bread, even when there 
is ample reason for it in added costs to 
the baker. Every baker remembers rue- 
fully how, throughout the early years of 
the war, bread prices lagged far behind 
those of wheat and flour, the incubus of 
the five-cent loaf remaining to convert 
profits into losses. 

If the baker were actually free, as Mr. 
Mote implied, to alter both quality and 
price to meet fluctuating conditions, there 
could be little reasonable objection to 
having the size of his loaf fixed by law. 
As a matter of fact, he has no such free- 
dom. With quantity fixed by law, and 
price closely determined by competition 
and custom, the only way in which he 
could possibly adjust his business to con- 
form to his costs would be by juggling 
with the quality of his bread. 

This is the one thing that no baker who 
values the permanence of his trade can 
possibly afford to do. He cannot say to 
his customers: “Wheat has gone up 
enough to wipe out my half cent profit 
on a loaf of bread; competition will not 
let me put the selling price up one cent, 
and the law prevents me from making a 
slightly smaller loaf, so I am taking off 
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half a cent’s worth of quality.” The 
housewife may object to paying an extra 
cent, but she will eventually do so if 
she has to; she will seldom haggle about 
a difference of an ounce or two in the 
weight; but the minute she thinks that 
her baker is selling her inferior bread, 
she will turn to a competitor, and will 
never come back. 

Standard bread weights practically 
compel the bakers to meet increased costs 
with poorer quality. Mr. Mote says: “We 
cannot find that the standard of quality 
has in any way been lowered, due to 
standardization of weight.” Naturally, 
for the eight months during which the 
Ohio law has been in operation have 
formed a period of gradually shrinking 
costs for the baker. The decline has no- 
where been great, but it has been sufficient 
so that a selling basis which was satis- 
factory at the end of September was still 
more so at the end of May. Had wheat 
prices and labor costs gone up instead 
of down, the Ohio inspector would almost 
certainly have had a very different story 
to tell. 

Moreover, the argument that a standard 
bread weight law serves in any way to 
protect the public is based on very flimsy 
logic. Net weight laws exist practically 
everywhere, compelling the baker to lab: 
his bread with the exact weight of tle 
unwrapped loaf, so that the consumer 
already knows just what he is getting so 
far as quantity is concerned. Ever 
baker is heartily in accord with the spirit 
of such regulations; all he asks is free- 
dom to alter the size of his loaf if condi- 
tions require a change, the consumer in 
every case being notified of the exact 
facts. 

Yet another difficulty results from the 
loss of moisture in bread. Tests recent- 
ly made by the American Institute of 
Baking indicate a loss of from ten to 
nearly fourteen per cent in the moisture 
content of loaves during the first forty- 
eight hours after baking. Often this 
change in weight is due to conditions 
over which the bakers have no possible 
control, and yet, without any intent to 
defraud, they might thus violate a law 
prescribing the exact weight of each loat. 

It is probable that in time the federal 
weights and measures officials, working in 
co-operation with the American Bakers’ 
Association, will formulate a workable 
definition or standard of quality for 
bread. This definition will in no sense 
handicap the baker who is seeking to im- 
prove the quality of his product; it will 
create merely a minimum standard of 
quality, below which bakery goods must 
not fall if they are to be rated as bread 
at all. Such a standard would be a real 
protection both to the consumers and to 
the bakers themselves. 

A standard weight law, on the other 
hand, leaves the baker practically wit!i- 
out any alternative to sacrificing quality 
in order to meet slight increases in thie 
cost of production. It is a mistake tv 
cite other examples besides that of Ohiv, 
and notably Indiana’s experiment in the 
same direction, as demonstrating that 
such laws do not bring about any de- 
terioration in quality; the point in every 
instance is that so far these laws have 
operated only on a stable or declining 
market; none of them have faced the 
crucial test of an advance. Any law 
which works one way but not the other is 
dangerous, and the baking industry would 
be likely to pay very dearly for a uniform 
standard weight law if it should once 
again enter upon a period of increasing 
costs for material, labor and service. 
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Continued uncertainty as to new crop 
flour values has held down the volume of 
business, but, considering the almost in- 
variable dullness of the flour trade in 
June, the amount of buying recently 
seems to have been somewhat better 
than might have been expected. Flour 
prices have shown a little more strength, 
reflecting the slight gain in wheat. There 
appears to be no scarcity of old crop 
wheat of good milling quality, and de- 
spite the fact that the new winter wheat 
crop has already begun to move, reports 
of actual sales of new crop flour have 
been by no means numerous. 

While some buyers appear to be hold- 
ing off in expectation of materially low- 
er wheat prices, the general indication is 
that no very marked change is likely, 
unless there should be a disaster to the 
spring wheat crop before harvest. The 
spread between Chicago July and Sep- 
tember at the close on Tuesday was only 
14,c, while in Kansas City there was 
a spread of 4c, with December only 
3%,¢ above July. The spring wheat 
millers, as usual, are handicapped by 
the relative lateness of their new crop 
deliveries, the result being that, while 
Minneapolis September wheat is only 8c 
over Chicago September, the spread be- 
tween the July options in the two mar- 
kets is more than 18c. 

Flour buying has continued to be al- 
most entirely in small lots for prompt 
delivery, but the more even spreading of 
business throughout the year has result- 
ed in a somewhat better than average vol- 
ume for June sales, and the month’s flour 
output is not likely to show any such 
marked decline from the level of the 
spring months as is generally the case. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

June 27 ........ $8.05 $7.05 $6.35 
Tune BO .wcccees 7.9 6.95 6.40 
June © cccccccce 8.35 7.45 6.85 
May 1 ...scoces 8.70 7.65 7.25 
April 1 ...ceeee 8.40 7.60 7.05 
Maroh 2 ..ces0s 8.80 7.90 7.40 
Pod. 2 cvccecvves 7.75 6.85 6.50 
Tan, 10% osccecs 7.30 6.50 6.20 
Jan. B cevvicctins 7.40 6.75 6.30 
Dee. 2 ncscivces 7.85 7.00 6.50 
Nov, 2 acscvcser 7.85 7.00 6.60 
Oot. 1. eciccaese 8.60 7.45 6.95 
Sept. 2 .ccsecee 8.70 7.56 7.05 
AUS. |b ancccnere 9.40 7.50 7.00 
FUP E vevecceee 9.15 7.90 7.36 
SURG FT 208000040 10.05 9.05 8.60 
May 14, 1920f.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Low point since July, 1916. tRecord high 
point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on June 27 
was $20.35 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


June 1 . 
May 1 WE. 0 ccccccccs 19.35 
April 1 Bept. 1 ......0% 19.70 
March 1 Aug. 1 ........ 21.00 
Feb, 1 Wee E ceascces 20.60 
Jan, 3 SUMO 1 cccccece 





e 1 22.65 
May 14, 1920*.. 59.80 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 


spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
June 18-24 ...... 40 61 39 
June 11-17 ..... . 42 60 40 

June 4-10 ........ 40 57 40% 
May 28-June 3... 34 54 34 
May average .... 41 58 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average. 46 63 47 
January average... 43 54 40 
December average 388 55 40 
November av’ge.. 53 63 46 
October average.. 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 658 94 66 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average .... 40 60 34 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

June 27 $6.05 $5. $5.05 
June 20 5.90 5.50 5.00 
June 1 6.20 5.95 6.15 
May 1 6.25 5.90 5.40 
April 1 5.70 5.60 5.20 
March 1 5.70 5.55 5.30 
Feb. 1 4.80 4.75 4.80 
Jan, 3 4.75 4.75 4.65 
Dec. 1 . 4.80 4.70 4.80 
Nov. 1 6.25 5.20 5.10 
Oct. 6.05 5.85 5.50 
Sept. 1 6.20 5.90 5.55 
Aug. 1 6.70 6.00 5.45 
July 1 6.75 6.20 5.65 
June 1 eon 7.05 7.00 6.35 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point, 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, June 28.) 


Wiynirec.—Flour prices are steady. 
Demand for wheat is poor. 


Nasnuvitte.—Flour situation not ma- 
terially changed since close of week. 
Tendency of prices lower in sympathy 
with wheat. Millfeed quiet. 


PHILapdELPH1a.—F our dull, buyers pur- 
chasing only for immediate needs. Lim- 
its, however, generally steadily held. 
Millfeed quiet but steady, under small 
supplies. 


Boston.—No change in demand for 
flour, trade only meeting pressing needs 
and in small lots. Millfeed dull, with 
market easy on wheat feeds and shade 
higher on other feeds. 


Mitwavkee.—Flour trade continues 
along line of consumptive purchases. 
Prices firmer to 10c bbl higher, with 
Tuesday’s advance in wheat. Rye flour 
quiet, prices nominally steady. Millfeed 
very dull, but nominally unchanged. 


Co.tumsvus.—Flour trade very quiet, 
buyers marking time and not showin 
much inclination at present to take hol 
of new crop. However, some little new 
crop Kansas has been reported sold in 
the last few days at $6, cotton 98’s. De- 
mand for old crop flour practically at a 
standstill. Feed dull, prices lower. 


Cuicaco.—Week has started out slow- 
ly, with demand quiet, except for small 
lots for immediate shipment. Prices 
about steady. Low grade clears are of- 
fered freely, but best grades are not 
readily obtainable. No purchases of new 
crop flour reported as yet, and interest 
is limited to inquiries and bids. Feed 
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market very quiet, with prices unchanged, 
except 50@75c lower on flour middlings. 

Bautimore.—Flour held steadier with 
wheat, but buyers waiting for new crop 
movement to smash prices before load- 
ing up. While last week’s crop reports 
were ideal, those now arriving are bring- 
ing some doleful tales regarding yields 
and quality. Feed easier as to spring 
bran, otherwise unchanged and generally 
inactive. 

Sr. Lovis.—Very light domestic trade 
this week, and export business has fallen 
off materially. Buyers not yet interested 
in new crop flour, and holding off pur- 
chases until later date. Foreign buyers 
displaying same attitude, an lack of 
business is resulting. Millfeed quiet and 
no interest displayed in sales for future 
shipments. 

Kansas Crry.—Flour prices reflect a 
net advance of 25@35c since a week ago, 
and trade is somewhat lighter as a re- 


sult. Good inquiry is maintained, how- 
ever, and shipping directions are good. 
A few mills reported especially de- 


mand for high grade clears to bakers, at 
prices as high as $5.50, up 75c. General 
run of clears about 25c higher. On the 
whole, business was slower this week than 
last, but still better than is usually ex- 
pected at this time. Millfeed market 
somewhat duller, but prices unchanged, 
due to fact that excess supplies were 
generally disposed of at the low level. 


RAIN THROUGHOUT EUROPE 


Crops Greatly Benefited—Slightly Better 
Demand for Flour Reported from Lon- 
don—Canadian Price Advanced 


Lonpon, Enea., June 27.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Slightly better demand for flour 
exists at present. Canadian mills have 
advanced prices of export patents Is to 
39s ($6.10 per bbl), but receive no re- 
sponse from buyers. 

Kansas offers are increasing, but con- 
tinue out of line. Australian mills offer 
at 36s ($5.60 per bbl), July shipment, 
but, owing to stocks on spot and passage 
being heavy, scarcely any business is 
passing. 

Rains have fallen, greatly benefiting 
crops throughout Europe. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 











DEATH OF CHARLES PAESCH, SR, 

Curcaco, I1u., June 26.—Word was re- 
ceived by cable today by the Charles 
Paesch bakery, 5224 West Chicago Ave- 
nue, Chicago, that Charles Paesch, Sr., 
founder of the business, had died in 
Stralsund, Germany, on June 23. Death 
was caused by pneumonia. 

Mr. Paesch, who was 66 years old, with 
Mrs. Paesch, had returned to his native 
land for a visit with his relatives, whom 
he had not seen for 42 years, and had 
been with them but three weeks when his 
death occurred. Mr. Paesch had been in 
the bakery business in Chicago for 40 

ears, and was among the oldest and 

est known men in the trade. 

The interment has already been made 
in Germany, though plans are being 
formed to bring the body back to this 
country. Mr. Paesch is survived by his 
wife, a son, Charles, Jr., who is active 
in the Chicago bakery, a sister, and a 


daughter: 
V. P. WiriiaMs. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


June 25 June 26 
June 24Junei17 1921 1920 


a 









FH, 


la 


H 








Minneapolis ...203,155 245,955 231,030 341,470 
St. Paul ...... - 9,230 7,465 8,015 . 2,425 
Duluth-Superior 18,830 7,625 8,200 22,420 
Milwaukee ..... 7,000 8,000 6,365 ...... 

Detals scccvees 238,215 269,045 253,610 366,315 
Outside mills*..165,295 ...... 167,360 ..cice 

Ag’gate sprg.403,510 _..... 410,870 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 22,500 25,000 22,000 22,200 
St. Louist ..... 29,400 26,000 27,500 17,300 
Buffalo ........ 152,875 146,550 117,525 117,855 
Rochester ..... 6,300 5,900 7,600 8,400 
Chicago ....... 30,000 27,500 26,000 20,500 
Kansas City.... 93,500 89,400 68,500 79,100 


Kansas Cityt...266,850 274,111 273,385 236,040 


Pe 15,580 17,825 18,150 12,150 
GOED oc cccuose $0,336 39,066 ...... secces 
WOOEEO scvccees 17,600 17,400 18,300 16,400 
Toledof ....... 60,210 49,320 52,065 26,550 
Indianapolis ... 7,500 6,960 65,126 6,700 
Nashville** .... 89,630 89,660 71,770 71,735 
Portland, Oreg. 13,395 13,282 18,400 12,505 
Beattle .rcccess 16,450 23,150 26,535 30,760 
Tacoma ...... + 21,430 11,265 30,535 19,395 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
: June 25 June 26 


June 24 June17 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ...... 37 45 42 62 
Zee 39 32 34 10 
Duluth-Superior .. 51 21 22 61 
Outside mills* .... 43 41 41 33 
Average spring... 40 42 40 50 
Milwaukee ........ 44 50 26 ta 
Be, TOM wiccicces 45 51 43 44 
ey BENT eccensce 38 34 36 22 
BOUND co ccccccces 92 88 70 71 
Pee 34 32 40 45 
CHUN evcccccece 75 69 96 70 
Kansas City ...... 81 78 60 81 
Kansas Cityft ..... 55 56 61 54 
GOBER scccccescce 82 94 75 50 
GATED cc ccsecveces 85 63 és e% 
. | aaa 37 36 38 34 
TONE sc vccccces 39 40 36 34 
Indianapolis ...... 33 30 32 29 
Nashville** ....... 47 48 50 36 
Portland, Oregon... 23 23 27 26 
ee, Oe 31 44 50 58 
WOUND. cccccesess 38 20 53 34 
Totales occep,cces 49 47 46 43 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St, Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph, 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. . 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 


CANADIAN FREIGHT RATE REDUCTION 

Winnirec, Man., June 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—Freight rate reductions on 
wheat and its products, to be made early 
in July, will cut approximately one third 
off the present cost of moving them from 
midwest points to lake ports. 

A. H. Battey. 








The Wabash Railway has placed or- 
ders for new freght and passénger equip- 
ment to cost $7,000,000, delivery to be 
made at an early date. The orders in- 
clude 1,500 40-ft automobile box cars, 
750 steel hopper car bodies of 50-ton 
capacity, 2,050 composite coal car bodies 
and 25 all-steel passenger cars. In addi- 
tion, the American Refrigerator Transit 
Co., which is the Wabash-Missouri Pa- 
cific refrigerator line, has ordered 2,000 
refrigerator cars at a cost of $5,000,000. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, June 27. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent .......ccscecesscseseeees 
Spring standard patent 
Spring first clear ...cccccscccsccecvcccscece 


Hard winter short patent...........+-+e0. oe 
Hard winter straight ........ceeecesesesecs 
Hard winter first clear.......sss.eeeeeseees 


Soft winter short patent........ 
Soft winter straight .. 
Soft winter first clear........... 


RYO GOGH WHS vesscoscccsccoscccccesecces 
Rye flour, standard 
FEED— 
Span POM kiccdiwsccoccscsdcressces 
Hard winter bran ............. 
Soft winter bran ........ 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 


Flour middlin NOTES) «eee eee eeeee 
Red gs (gray shorts) 





Seem ee eee e eee eeeeeeee 
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OD ccccccecccccccccccccccesescccsccece 
Family patent 
SUED. 0% o o4.2 oem $....@.... (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@8.35 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl 


Baltimore 


of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ilb 


Boston Columbus tNashville 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Philadelphia 
$7.25@ 7.75 $7.65@ 8.30 $.....@..... $7.40@ 7.80 $8.65@ 9.65 $7.75@ 8.00 $8.50@ 9.00 $8.65@ 9.00 $7.50@ 7.90 $7.70@ 8.20 
7.00@ 7.25 7.30@ 7.85 eres lee 6.90@ 7.25 7.25@ 7.76 7.25@ 7.50 8.00@ 8.15 7.60@ 8.50 7.25@ 7.50 rey) erre 
5.25@ 6.00 5.90@ 6.00 tee eases 5.50@ 6.00 6.50@ 7.00 or, eee 6.75@ 7.00 5.50@ 6.50 er eae 4 SENG 840’ 
6.50@ 7.25 wi Pee 6.70@ 7.25 6.60@ 7.10 Pres: saree 7.00@ 7.25 7.50@ 17.75 6.75@ 7.75 6.90@ 7.20 6.90@ 7.20 
5.75@ 6.50 +. Se 6.15@ 6.60 5.90@ 6.40 t6.50@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.75 7.25@ 7.76 rere, rere 6.50@ 6.85 eres Fete 
5.00@ 5.75 a See 5.00@ 5.50 4.50@ 5.00 5.25@ 5.75 ee oe 0 ose o @ cccve eer ee seca QPecses 0600 ee cene 
5.60@ 6.00 Cote ORs sees oss eM creee 6.25@ 6.50 weer. ser 6.25@ 6.50 000 eG ccces 6.40@ 7.25 6.10@ 6.60 7.00@ 7.40 
5.20@ 5.60 eke ae eey 0 00 00 Qe eens 5.50@ 5.75 t5.50@ 6.00 *5.25@ 5.50 *5.25@ 6.50 5.65@ 6.50 5.40@ 5.90 5.80@ 6.25 
4.50@ 4.75 Se er. eee 4.00@ 4.50 ere Perr oecen GP ecese ee Perr 5.50@ 5.75 @ a voes 4.75@ 5.00 
4.80@ 5.25 5.20@ 5.40 0 os ee Pe 5.50@ 6.25 5.25@ 5.75 5.85@ 6.10 5.50@ 5.76 « 660 «OM ices <@< 
4.50@ 4.75 3.60@ 3.70 ose us oP cccce ooo Gs te00 4.50@ 5.00 0008 oD cccce OF ae re) Peer --@. 
17.50@17.75 15.00 @16.00 0 9002s cose Soe ee we ee 21.50@22.50 23.00 @ 24.00 23.00 @ 23.25 21.00 @22.00 --@.. 
17.25 @17.75 ree, Sere 13.50@14.00 15.00@15.25 wr. les 000 6 Os cece ee Pee «eee» @23.00 Pe Se 0.066 0 WP e-20n.0 
17.50@18.00 epee o soesdeens ¢ 15.25 @15.50 Pr. ee 24.00 @25.00 24.00 @ 25.00 23.00 @23.50 ere errr 19.00@21.00 
19.25@19.75 16.00 @17.00 20.00 @20.50 040000 eanee A 24.00@25.00 26.00 @ 27.00 24.50@ 25.00 22.00 @ 23.00 26.00 @ 28.00 
26.00 @ 26.75 23.00@ 24.50 21.00 @22.00 22.00@23.00 oo Mes 28.00 @29.00 30.00 @ 31.00 27.00 @28.00 29.00@30.00 cose ae @Bovece 
33.00@34.50 31.00 @32.00 re Ae coves cD vee occas Bocce 36.00 @38.00 35.00 @ 36.00 «see +» @38.00 35.50 @36.50 Te 

Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 

$....@.... (49's) sov.o Messy (40G) ee ae 1 A oes Daeee 
6.00 @6.25 7.50@7.70 7.75 @8.75 7.40 @8.10 


prices basis f.0.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


tOld crop; new crop, 25@75c less. 
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POLITICS DELAYS TARIFF 


Various Congressional Interludes Interrupt 
Work on Agricultural Schedule—Future 
Trading Bill Also Delayed 


Wasninortox, D. C., June 24.—The Sen- 
ate failed to take up the agricultural 
schedule of the tariff this week, notwith- 
standing that it was ‘eo to be 
reached from day to day. It seems prob- 
able that the farm schedule will be the 
——- business of the Senate next 
w 


The reason for the delay is only a repe- 
tition of the story of the past several 
weeks, i.e., politics. There was a day given 
over to bonus discussion; Senator La Fol- 
lette had his innings in criticizing the 
Supreme Court; there was another day 
given over to discussion of the coal strike 
situation; the federal reserve system fur- 
nished subject matter for another pro- 
tracted political discussion, and so on. 

In the House a very similar situation 
long delayed action on the Capper- 
Tincher future trading bill. This meas- 
ure was given a special rule early in the 
week, and it was the intention of the 
Republican leaders to get it out of the 
way before the end of the week. A one- 
man filibuster staged by Congressman 
Voigt. of Wisconsin, however, raised 
havoc with the aforesaid plans, and when 
the House adjourned at a late hour Sat- 
urday night neither the naval bill nor the 
future trading measure had been reached. 
Congressman Voigt, an inoffensive. gen- 
tleman who has been little heard from 
this session, started to run amuck on Fri- 
day and he succeeded in tying up the 
business of the House for two days by 
various parliamentary expedients. Mr. 
Voigt is a La Follette adherent in Wis- 
consin, and as such, of course, he does 
not stand very well with the administra- 
tion, notwithstanding that he was elected 
as a Republican. 

To return to the Senate and the tariff, 
some idea of what remains to be done on 
the tariff measure in the Senate may be 
gained from the following record of that 
portion of the measure thus far dis- 
posed of. 

The finance committee proposed 2,082 
amendments to the tariff bill as adopted 
by the House. Up to Saturday, 520 had 
been acted upon by the Senate, and the 
amendments that remain to be consid- 
ered therefore number 1,562. The 
amendments adopted as originally pro- 
iy by the finance committee total 419. 

he amendments by which rates have been 
reduced on recommendation of the com- 
mittee number 84; and the amendments 
by which rates have similarly been in- 
creased number 11. The amendments by 
which rates have been reduced by action 
of the Senate number three, and the Sen- 
ate has increased rates by the adoption 
of an equal number of amendments. 

Opinion varies a great deal as to the 
date by which the Senate will be able to 
dispose of the tariff. The best guesses 
put it at somewhere between July 15 
and Aug. 1. 

Joun Marrinan. 





PACIFIC GRAIN DEALERS’ ANNUAL 

Seatrie, Wasn., June 24.—The annual 
meeting of the Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers’ Association was held at Spokane 
June 20. The officers elected were R. J. 
Stephens, Spokane, president; J. A. 
Pease, Seattle, vice president; H. N. 
Stockett, Spokane, secretary-treasurer; 
directors, I. C. Sanford and Robert Mc- 
Carl, Portland, R. J. Stephens, Spokane, 
and J. A. Pease, W. J. MacDonald and 
G. P. Wales, Seattle. 

The following charges were adopted 
for smutting wheat: % to $3 per cent 
smut, 45c per ton bulk, 75¢e sacked; 31, 
to 7 per cent, 70c bulk, $1 sacked; 71%, 
to 15 per cent, 95c bulk, $1.25 sacked. 
The association also adopted a discount 
schedule for different grades and varieties 
of wheat. 

Besides the members of the association 
there were present a number of wheat 

wers, officers of the Northwest: Wheat 
rowers, Associated, and of the Idaho- 
Washington Association and also repre- 
sentatives of the state grain departments 
of Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 

The schedule of smutting charges and 
iy discounts was vigorously protested 

Walter J. Robinson, general manager 
orthwest Wheat Growers, Associated. 
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It was that all trading shall be 
on a sacked wheat basis; the differential 
between bulk and sacked wheat, 4c bu; 
resacking charges, 8c; bad order sacks, 
4c; test weights to remain unchanged. 

W. C. Trrrany. 


MORE BLEACHING TROUBLE 


Pennsylvania Officials Renew Activities for 
Stricter Enforcement of Trouble- 
some State Law 


Apparently there is to be a renewal 
of Pennsylvania’s activities in opposition 
to artificially bleached flour, to jud 
by the following official notice recently 
sent out from Harrisburg: 

“Various complaints concerning the 
quality of much of the flour sold in this 
state have come to the office of the direc- 
tor of the bureau of foods, Pennsylvania 
department of agriculture. Director 
James Foust states that these have all 
been carefully noted, and an effort will 
be. made to determine just what propor- 
tion of the flour sold in this state has 
been artificially bleached and what pro- 
portion is being sold without such adul- 
teration. 

“This is a matter of vital importance 
to the whole people, since there are few 
families who do not use large quantities 
of flour or bread in the course of a year. 
Bread has been called the staff of life, 
but if the staff of life may be depended 
upon no longer we have indeed fallen 
upon parlous times. On account of the 
complaints made by consumers, a thor- 
ough and complete investigation will be 
made, and proceedings instituted where 
bleached flour is being sold.” 








WESTERN CANADA ACREAGE 

The Northwest Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation has issued its preliminary esti- 
mate of crop acreage in the three prairie 
provinces. In this estimate the govern- 
ment acreages for 1921 have been used as 
a basis with the exception of wheat and 
rye. Wheat has been based on 20,000,000 
acres and rye on 750,000 for 1921, which 
the yields now accounted for would indi- 
cate to be the maximum. 

Official census returns for the. 1921 
acreage are expected to be published 
very shortly and as soon as they are 
available revised estimates will be issued 
using these figures as a basis. 





Manitoba— 1921 1922 
, 0 eee 3,000,000 2,790,000 
Oats ... ++» 2,226,000 2,270,000 
Barley 1,043,000 1,090,000 
Rye 150,000 178,000 
Flax 61,700 63,000 
Saskatchewan— 
Pres - 12,000,000 11,184,000 
SSR er 5,681,000 5,948,000 
PS a ae 497,700 532,000 
BVO cecccccnsesed Pee 425,000 512,000 
/, ° SPPPTERTTTariTs. 426,800 459,600 
Alberta— 
WRMD 166 ose ced yews 5,000,000 5,850,000 
QORR vcs asic oe 00 ces 2,912,000 2,766,000 
POMEOOT A goccodccecs 568,000 545,000 
AERA ee 175,000 215,000 
| PT TT ee 28,400 24,000 
Aggregate— 
WORE cwescsedeces 20,000,000 19,824,000 
GEE cd eheg F060 04 ba 10,819,000 10,984,000 
APPT EPL e ee 2,108,700 2,167,000 
RIO ho cescscdceeede 750,000 905,000 
WOM cvdctecsbectecs 516,900 546,600 





NEW RATE SCHEDULES SUSPENDED 

Wasuinoron, D. C., June 24.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has sus- 
pended from June 30 until Oct. 28, 1922, 
pending investigation, the operation of 
certain schedules published by the Mis- 
souri Pacific which propose to establish 
from Sioux City, Iowa, to various points 
in Arkansas and Missouri, south of St. 
Louis, rates on grain and grain products 
5c per 100 lbs higher than the rates from 
Omaha, Neb. JoHN Marrinan. 





NEW CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 

Toronto, Ont., June 24.—On Thursday 
the house of commons passed its bill to 
authorized a new wheat board in so far as 
the ‘federal government is concerned. 
Parliament assumes no financial respon- 
sibility and leaves the ultimate decision 
as to whether or not there shall be a 
board to any two of the provinces. Since 
none of the other provinces wants a board 
it will rest with the three prairie prov- 
inces of the West to take the initiative. 
In other words, the Dominion parliament 
has passed the buck to the western pro- 
vincial legislative assemblies. 

The only important amendment to the 
bill as presented came from J. A. Robb, 


minister of trade and commerce, who is 


himself a miller. Mr. Robb moved and 
the house adopted an amendment making 
it compulsory that any board appointed 
under authority of the act should sell 
wheat to Canadian millers and other 
cereal manufacturers at the same prices 
and on same terms and conditions as to 
foreign buyers, provided that such wheat 
should be milled or manufactured in Can- 


ada. 
A. H. Batey. 


DEATH OF O. W. FISHER 


Prominent Miller and Lumberman of Pacific 
Northwest Dies at Age of 79—A 
Long Milling Career 

Seatrix, Wasu., June 24.—O. W. Fish- 
er, for many years prominent in the 
milling industry of Montana and Wash- 
ington, and nationally known as one of 
the eminent lumbermen of the United 
States, died at Seattle June 22, at the 
age of 79. Notwithstanding his advanced 
age, Mr. Fisher was actively engaged in 
business until March, 1921, when family 
bereavements resulted in a breakdown of 
the fine health he had always enjoyed. 
At the time of his death he was president 
of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Fisher, 
White, Henry Co., Gallatin Coast Lumber 
Co., and O. W. Fisher Co., all of Seattle, 
the - National. Livestock & Mining Co., 
of Missouri, and the Louisiana Long 
Leaf Lumber Co., of Fisher, La. He is 
survived by five sons and one daughter. 
His sons, O. D. Fisker, vice president 
and general manager Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., W. P. Fisher, D. R. Fisher, 
Burr Fisher and Wallace Fisher, are all 
actively associated with the Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co. 

Mr. Fisher was born in Ohio, Sept. 2, 
1842. His schooling began at the age of 
four and ended at the age of eight. Soon 
thereafter he went to work in a saw mill, 
and in 1854 was apprenticed to learn the 
trade of a miller. 

In 1862 he entered the army and saw 
active service for nine months. He was 
in the battle of Iuka and Corinth and at 
the latter place was captured by For- 
rest’s men and taken to Trenton, Tenn. 

After leaving the army he was deter- 
mined to see the country, and for the 
next 10 years spent most of his time trav- 
elling, “going somewhere,” as he said, 
“not looking for the pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow” but for the groove 
into which he might fit for life. He had 
many and varied experiences. At the 
age of 24 he was herding horses between 
Oroville and Marysville, Cal., and driving 
mules over the mountains from Marys- 
ville to Virginia City, Nevada. 

In 1866 he started back to the place of 
his birth, taking 21 days in making the 
trip across the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
then resuming work in Ohio as a miller 
in a grist mill. He was subsequently 
employed in various mills in the United 
States and Canada. Later he became in- 
terested in timber and in the lumber in- 
dustry, and located at Orleans, Mo., where 
he laid the foundation of the very sub- 
stantial fortune which he subsequently 
acquired. 

In 1877 he bought the mill at Humans- 
ville, Mo. In 1908, with his sons, he 
bought the mill at Belgrade, Mont., op- 
erated by the Gallatin Valley Milling Co., 
residing at Bozeman, Mont., until 1914, 
when he moved to Seattle, having pre- 
viously built the first unit of 2,000-bbl 
capacity of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
subsequently increased to 6,000 bbls. He 
took a deep personal interest in this mill, 
and, while not actively engaged in its 
management, seldom missed a day at the 
plant up to the time of his death. He 
was also keenly interested in the largest 
lumber mill on the Pacific Coast, operated 
by the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., in 
the neighborhood of Seattle. 

Mr. Fisher’s sturdy character, sound 
business principles and sane outlook con- 
cerning all matters of business or civic 
interest gained for him the respect -of 
every one with whom he came in contact, 
and his kindly disposition and uniformly 
courteous treatment.of every one won 
for him the affectionate regard of his 
business associates and employees. 

W. C. Tirrany. 











The cost of living in India has de- 
clined slightly since the first of the year. 
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NORTHWEST GRAIN MEN 


Association Holds Eighth Annual Convention 
in Great Falls—Present Officers Re-elected 
—Reports on Montana Crops Favorable 


Great Faris, Mont., June 24.—With 
an attendance and interest that strongly 
reflected the generally favorable crop 
outlook in Montana, the Northwestern 
Grain Dealers’ Association held its eighth 
annual convention in this city on Thurs- 
day and Friday of this week. Every 
grain territory in the state was repre- 
sented by one or more delegates. 

In alarge measure, the programme was 
informal. Reports were received from 
the president, P. F. Brown, of Lewis- 
town, and Jared Watkins, the associa- 
tion’s secretary. Mayor R. M. Armour 
welcomed the convention. 

On the speakers’ programme appeared 
John M. Davis, chief of the division of 
grain standards and marketing in the 
office of the commissioner of agriculture 
for Montana; E. A. Stevens, of Great 
Falls, who discussed insurance prob- 
lems, and C. W. Fowler, representing: 
the Montana Development Association. 

Mr. Davis said that elevator men would 
have to be content with the present scalv 
of charges for wheat handling, as he 
would not favor any increase. Mr. Davis 
said that his department would urge 
changes in the law governing sutety 
bonds for elevators, pointing out that the 
state would hereafter refuse to accept 
personal bonds for the elevator com- 
pany’s and would scrutinize very close]; 
the bonding company that was offered 
as surety. 

The question of wheat samples also got 
attention from Mr. Davis, in view of th 
federal grain inspection law which ap 
pears in some particulars to conflict with 
the Montana rule. He thought that un 
less samples were taken from all wheat 
for grading and inspection the farmer 
should sign a waiver accepting the eleva- 
tor grading. J. W. Sherwood, manager 
of the Royal Milling Co., of this city. 
speaking on the same subject, held to 
the view that the present law was ade 
quate to cover the case fully. 

J. L. Humphrey, of Great Falls, a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Montana Development Association, told 
of the work of that organization in fur- 
thering interest among the farmers in 
summer tillage. He said pledges would 
this year be carried out by summer till- 
age clubs, which would mean cultivation 
according to the summer fallow plan of 
nearly a quarter of a million acres of 
land. 

On Friday afternoon the members 
were entertained by local business men 
and grain dealers in an automobile tour 
of the adjacent country, and in the eve- 
ning there was a banquet provided at 
the Meadow Lark Country Club of this 
city. 

The election of officers resulted in 
unanimous indorsement of the adminis- 
tration of the present officials, P. F. 
Brown, of Lewistown, being returned to 
the presidency without opposition, and 
W. G. Kirkpatrick, general superintend- 
ent of the Rocky Mountain Elevator Co., 
of this city, being re-elected vice presi- 
dent. Secretary Watkins is responsible 
to the directorate and will be elected for 
another term in due course. Five direc- 
tors were elected for five-year terms, as 
follows: J. E. Patton, Montana represen- 
tative of the Quinn-Shepherdson Co; H. 
B. Lake, of the H. B. Lake Co., and 
Ben Fisher, of the Fisher Flour Mills 
Co., all of Great Falls; L. L. Dean, of 
Conrad, and J. H. McLean, of Beckett. 
The new executive committee was an- 
nounced as J. E. Patton, Ben Fisher 
and A. J. Maly, all of Great Falls. The 
local committee that planned for the en- 
tertainment of the convention delegates 
and directed the programme consisted of 
Secretary Watkins, Ben Fisher, H. B. 
Lake, William T. Greeley, W. G. Kirk- 
patrick and A. J. Maly. 

Joun A. Curry. 








The production of sugar in France, 
according to the Journal de Fabricants 
de Sucre, amounted to 276,528 tons dur- 
ing the first seven months of the 1921- 
1922 season, a slight decline from the 
amount produced in the corresponding 
period of the previous season. 
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DEATH OF A. H. SMITH 


Intimately Concerned with the Early History 
of Milling in St. Louis, and One of the 
National Association’s Founders 


Sr. Louts, Mo., June 24.—Inseparably 
connected with the early history of mill- 
ing in St. Louis, the name of Alexander 
Hamilton Smith, who died at his home in 
St. Louis on June 19, will recall many 
memories of former days to the older 
generation of millers. 

Mr. Smith was 89 years old when he 
died, and for many years had retired 
from active business. He came to St. 
Louis in 1850 and spent the rest of his 
life in this city. His business education 
was obtained at Jones’s Commercial Col- 
lege, attended by many who were later 
to become of influence in the business life 
of St. Louis. His first business connec- 
tion was that of a bookkeeper with a 
commission house, and it was here that 
he gained his initial experience in the 
grain and milling business. At that time 
all the transportaton to and from St. 
Louis was by boats on the Mississippi 
River, as there were no railroads. Wheat 
came in sacks and flour in barrels. In the 
course of a day’s work for the commis- 
sion house he spent much of his time on 
the levee, collecting samples of wheat and 
looking after the company’s shipments. 

Mr. Smith’s first venture in the milling 
business was prior to the Civil War and 
at a time when St. Louis was the leading 
milling center of the United-States. This 
original company was later known as 
Alexander H. Smith & Co. For the dura- 
tion of the Civil War he lent practically 
all of his activities toward supplying flour 
to the government, and was the possessor 
of many interesting stories of the diffi- 
culties under which this flour was fur- 
nished and the unexpected demands which 





« were placed upon him for greater sup- 


plies than the government had originally 
requested, 

Among the mills with which he was 
later associated were the Atlantic, Em- 
pire, O’Fallon, Laclede and Phoenix. 
When the value of the roller system to 
the milling industry was seen, Mr. Smith 
built the Victoria Mills, one of the first 
roller mills in St. Louis, which he operat- 
ed until he retired from business in 1901. 
He was among the first of the American 
millers to turn his attention toward the 
export field and later became a large 
flour exporter. 

During the purifier litigation, Mr. 
Smith was active in the defense of the 
millers and was one of those who formed 
the Millers’ National Association and for 
many years was prominent in its councils 
and one of the conspicuous attendants 
it its annual conventions. When meet- 
ings of the millers were held in St. Louis, 
which was not infrequently, he was always 
prominent in discharging the hospitalities 
of the occasion. He was a contemporary 
and friend of George Bain, who died 
in 1881, 

His association with the: Merchants’ 
xchange of St. Louis was dne of par- 
ticular note. He was one of the 13 mem- 
hers of the original board of directors of 
the Exchange when it was reorganized 
hortly after the close of the Civil War, 
ind was advanced to the vice presidency 
n 1866, when former Governor E. 
Stanard was president. In 1880 he was 
elected president. For many years he 
was an honorary member of the Ex- 

hange, and likewise of the St. Louis Mill- 
ers’ Club, of which he was also a charter 
member. In honor of his long association 
with the former body the Exchange ros- 
trum will be draped in mourning for 
30 days, according to a decision formed 
at a meeting of the board of directors 
and former presidents. 

Funeral services were held Wednesday 
morning from the home, attended by 
members of the Exchange and millers’ 

lub. Interment was in Bellefontaine 
“emetery. Mr. Smith is survived by two 
laughters, Mrs. Helen Lambert Corwine 

nd Miss Mary Isabel Smith. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 





NEW ORLEANS RATES REDUCED 
_ Kansas Crry, Mo., June 24.—A reduc- 
tion of 3c per 100 Ibs in the domestic rates 
on grain and grain products from Mis- 
souri River points to New Orleans was 
granted this week by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The reduction will 
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mainly benefit Kansas City, and came 
as a result of an effort to equalize these 
rates with others which were thrown out 
of line when the Commission granted an 
lle advance between these points in the 
Mississippi Valley rate case some time 
ago. The decision as rendered at that 
time affected shipments from Kansas 
City, but did not affect other markets 
in practically the same territory. 
R. E. Sreruine. 





MILLERS DENOUNCE GARLIC 


Subject Uppermost at Thirty-seventh Annual 
Convention of Southern Illinois Asso- 
ciation, Held at Millstadt 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 24.—Practically 


the entire time of the thirty-seventh an- 
nual convention of the Southern Illinois 





bulbs underground, while wild onion, 
which is also considered a dangerous pest, 
develops but one. The agents advocated 
two methods of eradication, one of early 
fall and spring plowing and the.other of 
spraying with orchard heating oil. In 
the second method the spraying is done 
the first part of May with a high pressure 
apparatus. 

The Department of Agriculture was 
represented at the meeting by several 
persons, Dr. F. V. Coville coming direct 
from Washington on behalf of Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace. In addressing 
the millers, Dr. Coville stated that he had 
come to the convention to learn the true 
status of the garlic situation rather than 
to make a speech. 

These addresses were followed by a 
paper by C. H. Koenigsmark, Waterloo, 
dealing with the best varieties of seed 





The Late Alexander H. Smith 


Millers’ Association, held at Millstadt, 
Ill., June 20, was devoted to discussions 
of garlic in wheat, its effect upon the 
milling quality of the grain, and methods 
of eradication. The meeting was attend- 
ed by approximately 75 millers and others 
closely interested in the industry. 

George W. Ziebold, president, called 
the meeting to order, and in his intro- 
ductory remarks mentioned that Millstadt 
was at one time the second largest mill- 
ing center in Illinois. William N. Baltz, 
manager of the Millstadt Milling Co., wel- 
comed the millers to the town, and H. C. 
Cole responded to the address of wel- 
come. 

Following the announcement of the 
nominating, auditing and resolutions com- 
mittees by President Ziebold, Secretary 
J. L. Grigg read his annual report. The 
greater part of this report was devoted 
to what has been accomplished by the 
association during the past year in the 
war on garlic in wheat. 

Several county agents then addressed 
the meeting on this subject, and it was 
shown that wild garlic develops 15 or 20 


wheat to plant in this territory, and by 
a report from Claude H. Morton, St. 
Louis, who represented the Southern IIli- 
nois Millers’ Association at the recent 
hearing in Kansas City relative to pro- 
posed changes in the federal grain grades. 

Bert H. Lang, vice president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, in 
urging the necessity of a national adver- 
tising campaign looking toward the in- 
creased consumption of flour, said that 
the millers had the competition of the 
various cereal and package food manu- 
facturers to overcome, and that by meet- 
ing this situation with a national adver- 
tising campaign the consumption of flour 
could very probably be increased by from 
one half to one bushel per person. 

W. O. Bartholomew, St. Louis, who rep- 
resents the association in its traffic affairs, 
called attention to the Mississippi Valley 
freight rate decrease and explained that 
this change did not apply to the South- 
east. W. E. Meek, Marissa, gave a short 
report of the recent mass meeting in 
Kansas City, and concluded his remarks 
by saying that the millers who have fol- 
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lowed the advice of the Millers’ National 
Federation throughout the past year have 
experienced much less trouble than those 
who chose to disregard the federation. 

A. P. Husband, Chicago, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, spoke 
informally to the convention on various 
topics, opening his remarks by calling 
attention to the new regulations passed 
by the health board of New York City, 
according to which any bleached flour sold 
in that market after. Sept. 1 must have 
the fact that it is a bleached flour shown 
on the sack, and also the chemical process 
used in bleaching. In speaking of the 
possibility of a railroad strike, Secretary 
Husband suggested that for the time 
being millers have it understood in all 
sales that they will not be held respon- 
sible for the time of shipment in the 
event of such a strike. 

Considerable discussion followed a mo- 
tion that the association go on record as 
being in favor of the revival of the sys- 
tem of reporting supplies of grain on 
hand as practiced during the regime of 
the Food Administration. This was not 
approved, but a motion was adopted ask- 
ing that all managers of threshing outfits 
be compelled to make reports as to the 
amount of grain threshed, this to be ac- 
complished by issuing licenses and return- 
ing the fees for such licenses after the 
final reports for a year are made. 

Resolutions reported by the committee 
and adopted by the convention deplored 
the loss of many members of the asso- 
ciation by death during the past year, 
thanked the federal, state and county 
agricultural officials for attending the 
meeting and assisting in the eradication 
of garlic, urged that the sales contract 
of’ the Millers’ National Federation be 
used during the coming year and gave 
an expression of appreciation to the mill- 
ers of Millstadt for their entertainment 
during the convention. 

Officers elected for the following year 
are as follows: George W. Ziebold, presi- 
dent; Killien Coerver, first vice president ; 
William N. Baltz, second vice president; 
J. L. Grigg, secretary and treasurer. 

Luncheon was served the visiting mill- 
ers and guests at noon in the Liederkranz 
Hall. In the evening a dinner was served 
in the same place. Music and other en- 
tertainment were provided at this time. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





Area Sown to Durum Wheat in Northwest 
Is 35.2 Per Cent of Total Sown to 
Spring Wheat 


The area of durum wheat in Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Montana is estimated by the United 
States Department of Agriculture to be 
5,276,000 acres, or 35.2 per cent of the 
total spring wheat acreage of these 
states. This acreage compares with 4,- 
890,000 acres of durum wheat in these 
states in 1921, or 30.4 per cent of their 
total spring wheat acreage, and with an 
average of 3,644,000 acres of durum 
wheat in 1917-1921, or 22.0 per cent of 
all spring wheat in the same states. 

The acreage of durum wheat has been 
gaining both absolutely and relatively 
because of its greater resistance to rust 
and drouth and its higher yield per acre 
than that of other varieties of spring 
wheat. The price of durum wheat, on 
the other hand, is less than the prices of 
other varieties of spring wheat because 
of less satisfactory milling qualities. The 
late spring with threat of rust damage 
promoted heavy planting of durum 
wheat. 

Details concerning the acreage of 
durum wheat in these four states for 
1917-1922 are as follows (000’s omitted 
in acreages) : 

Other 


spring wheat 
Acres Per ct. 


oa Durum——7, 
Acres Per cent 








1983... 5,276 35.2 9,716 64.8 
ee 4,890 30.4 11,192 69.9 
re 3,840 22.7 13,083 77.3 
. | ee 3,782 19.2 15,883 80.8 
BOAS. wccces 3,313 20.4 12,911 79.6 
BERT ce cces 2,397 17.0 11,695 83.0 
Details by states of the 1922 acreage: 
Other 

oa Durum— spring wheat 

Acres*Per cent Acres Per ct. 
Minnesota.. 291 13.0 1,950 87.0 
N. Dakota. 3,435 42.3 4,686 67.7 
S. Dakota.. 1,330 49.0 1,385 61.0 
Montana .. 220 11.5 1,695 88.5 
Totals ... 56,276 35.2 9,716 64.8 
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NEWS OF THE WHEAT CROP 


Kansas Board of Agriculture Estimates 
State’s Yield at 117,215,000 Bus—South- 
weet’s June Rainfall Lightest on Record 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 24,—The 
monthly report of the Kansas state board 
of agriculture, issued this week, places 
the wheat yield of the state at 117,215,- 
000 bus, practically the same as the gov- 
ernment report issued two weeks ago. 
This would mean the state’s fifth largest 
wheat crop, the crops of the last three 
years and of 1914 exceeding it. Last 
month the board estimated the crop at 
1 ,000 bus. 
Rainfall in the Southwest this year 
has been the lightest on record for the 
month of June. Temperatures have av- 
eraged five degrees above normal. As a 
result, claims have been made through- 
out the winter wheat belt that the grain 
was being shriveled and a large loss 
would be sustained. This has been the 
rincipal bull argument in the advance 
in the wheat market. 

The loss of —— in the Kansas 
wheat crop, occasioned by the pre-har- 
vest heat wave, will be offset by the im- 
provement in quality, however, according 
to millers, who say the hot weather came 
too late to be disastrous. It diminished 
the starch in the berries, which might 
have been excessive, but did not reduce 
the protein content. There may be fewer 
bushels than were expected, byt there 
will be more berries to the bushel, and 
they will be rich in gluten. Flour milled 
from the new crop will maintain the best 
traditions of Kansas wheat. 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., June 24.— 
Ideal weather prevailed during the week 
over practically the entire grain belt of 
the Southwest, and in many sections the 
harvesting of wheat was completed. 
Very little threshing was done save by 
combination machines. In nearly every 
section sufficient labor was available. 
Yields in Oklahoma ranged from 8 bus 
in the northeastern part of the state to 
20 bus in the northwestern section. Near- 
ly everywhere yields were larger than 
were expected. This was not true, how- 
ever, of a considerable part of north 
Texas, east of the panhandle district. 


Omana, Nezs., June 24.—General rains 
are badly needed by crops in Nebraska. 
Farm work made excellent progress dur- 
ing the week ending June 20, but the 
weather was too dry for the best growth 
of vegetation. Corn is doing well and 
continues in good condition. Winter 
wheat now is mostly headed and is be- 
ginning to ripen in the eastern and south- 
eastern parts of the state. Some dam- 
age is reported from dry weather in a 
few southern counties. Oats are mostly 
headed, but are reported to be in poor to 
fair condition. 


Wicuira, Kansas, June 24.—Wild tales 
reached here from the country this week, 
indicating that threshing returns would 
show a reduction of as much as 50 per 
cent from the promise of a week ago. 
In running down these stories, a sharp 
reduction was found in a large area 
from what had been generally expected. 
The loss is confined largely to the sec- 
tion that received the very heavy late 
rains. Sumner and Sedgwick counties, 
which have been considered the best in 
the state, will not hold up to early 
guesses. Authorities agree there has 
been a late loss of 5 bus per acre or 
more, and this condition applies to sev- 
eral of the largest producing counties of 
Oklahoma, The late wheat in the west- 
ern part of-the state, of which much is 
expected now, has been helped by recent 
good rains, as temperatures have been 
seasonable with no burning heat. Harvest 
there will be general in another week. 
Oklahoma and southern Kansas wheat is 
practically in the shock now, and thresh- 
ing will be general next week. 


Cuicaco, I1t., June 24.—A. J. Surratt, 
agricultural statistician for Illinois, in 
' his semimonthly crop notes, says: “Win- 
ter wheat ranges from ripening in the 
south to well into the filling stage in the 
north. The crop shows unusual straw 
growth this season, with spotted lodgin 
in heavy stands, especially in the centr: 
and northern areas of the state, due 
chiefly to the adverse effects of the heat 
during the present critical filling stage 
of much of the crop and to a slight ex- 
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tent to rust and insect impairment. The 
crop outlook is slightly less favorable 
than on June 1, but continues above av- 
erage for the state as a whole.” 

Muwavxez, Wis., June 24.—While 
heavy rains in the northern counties in 
Wisconsin further delayed farm work 
during the past week, crops generally 
made excellent progress. The rains were 
favorable for growth of small grains and 
grasses, but the nights were too cool and 
the sunshine too inadequate for the best 
development of corn. Winter wheat is 
mostly headed. Second cultivation of 
corn has begun in southern counties, but 
the soil is rather dry and rains would be 
beneficial. 

Mrinneapous, Minn., June 27.—Crop 
conditions in Minnesota, North Dakota 
and South Dakota continue very favor- 
able. Spring wheat has a normal 
=. with excellent color, and it is 

ading out nicely. On a few days last 

week the weather was extremely hot, 
with dry winds, and reports have been 
received from scatte districts com- 
laining of lack of rain. The weather 
as turned cooler, however, and this week 
there have been rains, covering a 
wide territory, so that very little damage 
has been done as yet. Few reports are 
being received as to rust. It is in evi- 
dence, but it is in the early stage and its 
development depends upon _ further 
weather conditions. 

Great Faris, Mont., June 24,—Con- 
tinued favorable weather has prevailed 
through the Montana wheat belt for the 
past week, and reports from every sec- 
tion indicate satisfactory growing weath- 
er for both winter and spring wheat. 
There has been ample moisture in some 
sections, notably southeastern and east- 
ern, and no section is suffering from lack 
of moisture. Absence of excessive heat 
and freedom from dry winds have been 
favorable factors. All wheat is growing 
rapidly. Winter wheat is heading in 
many fields and early spring seeding is 
making fine progress. Coarser grains 
are also showing favorable development. 

Ocven, Uran, June 24.—Local showers 
in some sections of Utah and southern 
Idaho have considerably improved crop 
prospects in these limited areas, though 
much of the dry-farm district is in need 
of more moisture, according to federal 
wegther reports. The warm weather of 
the past week has proven a benefit to 
the wheat areas in irrigated districts, 
where the growth has been rapid. Wheat 
is now heading out with indications of 
good crops throughout the irrigated sec- . 
tions. 

Seatriz, Wasu., June 24,—Reports 
from the principal winter wheat counties, 
such as Whitman and Walla Walla coun- 
ties, Wash., and Umatilla County, Ore- 
gon, are that the crop is spotted. While 
there are some fine stands of wheat, 
the weed growth is unusually heavy in 
important areas, caused by the lateness 
of the season. Winter wheat is now in 
a critical condition, being in the milk. 
The spring wheat country ‘has had addi- 
tional rains and prospects are favorable 
for a normal crop. 


Porttanp, Orecon, June 24.—Grain 
crop conditions this week are fair. In 
some of the principal wheat growing 
counties winter wheat is in the milk. It 
was much benefited by the rains of the 
previous week, but in some sections more 
rain is needed if the crop is to fill well. 
Most spring wheat needs rain. It is 
heading in Malheur County and is in 
milk in Jackson County. Cutting of 
rye for hay continues. Corn, where not 
irrigated, needs rain. 

San Francisco, Cau., June 24,—The 
outstanding feature of the weather dur- 
ing the week was the transition from ab- 
normal coolness in the fore part to un- 
usual warmth in the latter part. A few 
local showers occurred, but caused only 
a little damage to cut hay. 

Winnirec, Man., June 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—Timely rains have added 

atly to crop pros s in western Can- 
Sie. The pin dha outlook is good. Con- 
siderable hail damage has been done, 
however, in some parts of Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba. 

Monrreat, Que. June 24.—Quebec 
farmers are beginning to worry over the 
excessive rainfall of the last 10 days. 
Two weeks ago forest fires were breaking 


out in many parts of the province, but 
within the past week-almost six inches of 
rain have fallen practically in all parts 
of the province. Low lying grounds are 
cove and much grain is said to have 
been virtually destroyed. Grass is heavy, 
but at the present time it is in need of 
some hot, dry weather. 





WISCONSIN STATE MILLERS 


Summer Convention Held at Oshkosh—Mem- 
bers Urge Arrival Draft Terms Instead 
of Prolonged Credit 


Cuicaco, Itu., June 24.—That millers 
should be more insistent upon arrival 
draft terms of shipment, instead of al- 
lowing ae credit, was urged by 
the members of the Wisconsin State Mill- 
ers’ Association, who assembled at Osh- 
kosh on June 20 for the annual sum- 
mer convention of the association. 

Lee Powell, De Pere, in discussing the 
subject, said that millers were inclined 
to let credits remain too long on the 
books and that heavy and disproportion- 
afe losses were thus invited. Less than 
carload shipments would constitute an 
exception, it was agreed, since insistence 
upon arrival draft terms in such cases 
would work to the disadvantage of the 
miller in competition with the flour job- 
ber. The members do not hope, of course, 
to bring about an immediate reversion to 
doing business on a cash basis, but the 
instigation of such a movement was felt 
to be a “step in the right direction.” 

H. E. McEachron, Appleton, brought 
up the subject of nee No rates on grain 
from Kansas, and said that, in his opin- 
ion, there should be a parity in such 
rates as concerns terminal points in the 
Northwest and Wisconsin. At present, 
he said, the rate to points in the North- 
west is 1714,c, while to points in Wiscon- 
sin it is 25c. After some discussion, K. 
L. Burns, president of the association, 
suggested that Mr. McEachron and Mr. 
Powell investigate the matter, and bring 
it to the attention of the proper authori- 
ties. 





A paper on “Wisconsin Anti-Bleaching” 


Legislation,” written by John E. Mitchell, 
Jr., vice president Alsop Process Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., was read by Lacy Horton, 
secretary of the association. Mr. Mitchell 
stated that the Wisconsin law, which pro- 
hibits the sale, within the state, of any 
flour that has been artificially bleached, 
is fundamentally wrong, and that it 
should be repealed. 

He explained that inasmuch as _ the 
federal regulation and the laws of prac- 
tically all of the individual states allow 
the sale of bleached flour, provided that 
the processes to which the flour has been 
subjected have not caused damage to 
the character of the flour, and provided 
that the flour sack is plainly branded to 
show that the contents have been 
bleached, the Wisconsin statute discrim- 
inates against the lawabiding Wisconsin 
miller and makes him compete unfairly 
against bleached flour which is shipped 
into the state. 

Mr. Mitchell also claimed that the Wis- 
consin law held out an incentive to Wis- 
consin millers to use expensive and dan- 
gerous bleaching chemicals which could 
not easily be detected. He suggested 
that, if the association planned to make 
an effort to have the law repealed, the 
millers of the state should write to their 
respective congressmen, pointing out the 
unfairness of the regulation. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, who had been 
asked to address the convention, was un- 
able to be present, but he had forwarded 
a paper on “Legislation as Affecting 
Trade Associations,” and this was read 
by Mr. Horton. Mr. Husband’s paper 
was an interpretation of the present fed- 
eral administration’s attitude on the ques- 
tion of trade associations. He said that 
such organizations had come in for a 

deal of close scrutiny since the end 
of the World War, “probably the result 
of action by the federal government 
against certain trade organizations whose 
activities were such as to attract the at- 
tention of the federal trade commission 
and the United States Department of 
Justice.” 

“Fire Prevention” was the subject of 
a short talk given by C. J. Anderson, 
Wisconsin state agent for the Mill & 
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Elevator Mutual Fire Insurance Co, 
Minneapolis, © Minn. Mr. Anderson 
enumerated the several possible causes of 
mill fires and said that a careful man 
is the best prevention. Where gas or 
oil engines were used, they should be 
= ger in fireproof rooms, he warned. 

e also spoke of modern hazards which 
had come with the use of electricity. 

H. W. Ploss, general agent of the 
freight department of the Grand Trunk 
Railway, Milwaukee, spoke on “The 
Freight and Coal Situation.” In speak- 
ing of the present coal strike he said that 
so far this year only 25 per cent of the 
coal usually shipped and received in this 
country had been moved, and that even 
if the strike were to be settled by Aug. 
1, the railroads would probably be called 
upon to do a great portion of the haulage 
usually accomplished by lake navigation. 
Mr. Ploss said that it was now being 
generally recognized that coal and other 
necessities, from their very nature, should 
be accorded preferred service on the 
railroads. 

The banquet was given in the evening 
at the Municipal Club House, where thie 
meeting was also held, and after the din- 
ner the members went in a party to a 
moving picture theatre. 

Twelve mills were represented at the 
convention, and those present were Kk. 
L. Burns, president of the association, 
Globe Milling Co. Watertown; Lacy 
Horton, secretary of the association, and 
Carl Hartel, both of the Jackson Milling 
Co., Wisconsin Rapids; H. E. McEac:- 
ron, Appleton Cereal Mills, Appleto); 
E. M. Schneider, H. P. Schmidt Milling 
Co., Oshkosh; Henry Gustavus, Gus- 
tavus Milling Co., Oshkosh; Lee Powe'l, 
Powell Milling Co. De Pere; G. W. 
Moody, Weyauwega Milling Co., Weyau- 
wega; E. Gonzenbach, Falls Roller Mills 
Co., Sheboygan Falls; Lawrence Rueck\|, 
Luxemburg Milling Co., Luxemburg; J. 
H. Schneider, Schneider Bros. & Mader, 
Winneconne; J. O. Stearns, Marinetiec 
Flour Mill Co., Marinette; C. M. Bol- 
ton, Powell Milling Co., De Pere; H. J. 
Barthels, H. P. Schmidt Milling Co., 
Oshkosh; W. H. Breuer, Milwaukee Bag 
Co.; and V. P. Williams, The Northwest- 
ern Miller. Several of those present 
were accompanied by their wives. 


V. P. WitiiaMs. 





FUTURES BILL IS PASSED 


House Gives Large Majority to Capper- 
Tincher Measure—Senate’s Approval Ex- 
pected Before End of Session 


Wasuineoton, D. C., June 27.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—By a vote of 208 to 76, 
the House today passed the new Capper- 
Tincher future trading bill, which is ex- 
pected to meet the constitutional test 
that caused an adverse decision by the 
Supreme Court on the original legisla- 
tion, on May 10. 

The new bill substitutes for the 20c 
per bu tax on contracts for future de- 
livery the interstate commerce laws and 
the postal laws to prohibit deals in fu- 
tures except as they are made under tlie 
supervision of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in the so-called contract marke's 
created by the bill. 

The agricultural bloc in the senate ex- 
pects to secure action on the measure 
before this session of Congress adjourns. 

Congressman Tincher, of Kansas, co- 
author of the measure with Senator Cap- 
per, of that state, led the contest in the 
House for its passage. In urging favor- 
able action on the measure, the Kansas 
representative charged that the grain 
exchanges had taken advantage of the 
Supreme Court decision nullifying the 
original legislation and had manipulate: 
the market heavily immediately there- 
after. 

Congressman Tincher inserted in the 
record a comprehensive legal brief in 
evidence of the constitutionality of the 
new legislation to regulate the grain 
markets. 

Congressman Rainey, of Illinois, led 
the contest against the measure. He de- 
clared, that it had been hastily and de- 
fectively drafted, and pointed out sev- 
eral alleged weaknesses in the measure 
which he declared would work great in- 
justice to the grain trade. He denied 
that there had been a “May squeeze.” 

JoHn Marrinan. 
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The unsettled wheat market was a 
big factor in the rather quiet flour trade 
the past week. Prices were easier early 
in the week and trade was dull, but lat- 
er market firmed up and buyers on 
Thursday and Friday took advantage of 
the low offers outstanding by filling their 
temporary needs. At no time was de- 
mand brisk and as usual sales were in 
small lots and mainly for prompt to 30- 
day shipment. 

The trade as a whole is bearish as to 
prices. Buyers are watching very close- 
ly the spring wheat crop prospects, which 
at present are very favorable. With a 
good crop in this territory and a good 
southwestern crop already assured they 
can see nothing as yet that should make 
them change their ideas. While it is 
reported that southwestern mills are go- 
ing very slow in offering new crop flour, 
still reports ee Any that mills in that 
territory are making offers in the East 
that are very cheap. The trade therefore 
is pursuing a waiting policy and buying 
flour as needed. No change for the bet- 
ter is looked for by mills on this crop. 

The bettér grades of clears continue 
firm, but this is due mainly to the fact 
that most mills are still sold ahead, and 
not to any special activity. The demand 
is fair but not as urgent as a few weeks 
ago. Second clears are somewhat easier 
and offerings are now more plentiful. 

Mills quote top family patents at $7.65 
@8.30 bbl, standard patent $7.30@7.85, 
second patent $7.10@7.50, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $6.90, first clear $5.50 
@6, second clear $3.25@3.90, in 140-lb 
jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


The past week was one of the dullest 
that durum mills have experienced for 
some time. Buyers showed little or no 
interest and the low offers put out by 
some mills brought no response. Buying 
of durum products had been pretty fair 
up to a week ago, but apparently the 
trade figures it has sufficient on hand or 
to come to last for a while. It prefers to 
use these supplies before taking on more. 
The only encouraging feature is that 
shipping directions are very good and 
that the trade seems anxious to order out 
flour contracted for. 

Export business is quiet. Scattered 
sales of semolina and clears are report- 
ed, but only small lots are taken. In- 
quiries are picking up but bids generally 
are considerably out of line and sales 
consummated are usually done on prices 
unsatisfactory to the mill. 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $6.55@ 
6.75 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina $6.35@ 
A eatin: flour $5.45@5.50, clear $4.10 
a 

MILLFEED 


_ The millfeed market, which has been 
lifeless and easier for about two weeks, 
did not go any lower last week. Some 
say there is a slightly firmer undertone, 
and that bran and standard middlings, 
in particular, are in a better position 
than they were two weeks ago. ‘The 
larger local mills claim to be seld out 
on shorts, and say that they have very 
little bran to offer. At least there are 
no distress offerings of these grades. 
Consumptive demand is very quiet and 
buying is confined almost entirely to 
speculative interests. 

Heavy feeds continue listless and 
prices are barely steady. Inquiries from 
the Southeast for red dog are picking up, 
but the ideas of the trade in that terri- 
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tory are still too low to permit of much 
business. 

Mills quote bran at $15@16 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $16@17, flour — 
$23@24.50, red dog $31@32, rye mid- 
dlings $17, in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b., Minne 
apolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 15 were in operation June 27: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and E mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A South, B, An- 
chor and Palisade mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D, E and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
BOM WOO ccc wccccccsves 203,155 37 
BD TEE. ce eieceasdoncas 245,955 45 
[err 231,030 42 
Two years ago ........... 341,470 62 
Three years ago .......... 230,470 42 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

Je 55 380,490 165,295 43 

BORSP os ccce 55 380,490 157,260 41 

1922t...... 60 405,390 167,875 41 

re 60 405,390 178,700 44 

*Week ending June 24. tWeek ending 
June 17. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, June 
24, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis ... 1,311 2,426 1,606 901 
Duluth ........ 922 794 672 142 


1,043 














3,220 
CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to June 17, 
1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 


2,278 





Minneapolis .. 88,607 60,626 98,889 99,686 
Duluth ....... 44,203 40,156 18,117 89,841 
Totals ..... 132,810 100,782 117,006 189,527 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis an 
Duluth, on June 17, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1922 1921 1920 1919 














Minneapolis ... 3,899 1,609 3,362 1,620 
Duluth ........ 1,058 842 1,259 288 
Totals ....... 4,957 2,451 4,621 1,908 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market was rather unset- 
tled the past week. Prices would ad- 
vance one day and drop the next. For 
the week cash wheat gained 2@4c, July 
2y¥,c, and September 2',c. 

The local cash market was featureless. 
Premiums on the top grades remained 
steady, while the better medium grades 
were perhaps a little firmer. Local and 
outside mills were fair buyers, taking 
what choice stuff was offered, and then 
bought the better medium grades. Some 
competition developed on these and con- 
sequently premiums were firmer. Today 
No. 1 dark sold at 8@25c over July. 

Durum prices were firm compared with 
the futures. ‘Offerings of the top grades 
were light and demand for these was 
good. Other — were draggy. No. 
1 amber quoted at 3@15c over July, No. 
rice to 10c over. 

Offerings of southwestern wheat were 
heavier and demand most of the week 
was fairly good. Prices were firmer. 





Montana was in brisk demand but scarce. 
Montana quoted at 4@6c over July, Kan- 
sas 12c under to 8c over. 


COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grains were strong and more 
active the past week and all show a gain 
in prices. Corn was stronger compared 
with the futures. There was a brisk de- 
mand for good dry stuff. Elevators, 
especially, were after this kind for stor- 
age. Shippers and grinders were also in 
the market. Closing prices, June 26: No. 
3 yellow, 5414,@54%,c bu; No. 3 mixed, 
53, @54c. 

Oats were strong and in brisk general 
demand. Shippers were good buyers of 
choice heavy grades, but these were in 
light supply, so shippers bought some of 
the next weight at firm premiums. Ele- 
vators were steady buyers of ordinary 
quality. No. 3 white closed at 34@35c 
bu, No. 4 white 383@34c. 

Rye was also stronger and in good 
demand. Millers were after choice 
grades and paid firm premiums for the 
kind they wanted. No. 2 closed at 811% 
@835%c bu. 

Export trade and a good local demand 
were strengthening features in barley the 
past week. More buyers were in the 
market and offerings were easily dis- 
posed of. Closing range, 46@57c bu. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


The market on linseed oil products is 
improving. Oil meal is coming to life 
and demand the past week was better. 
The consuming trade is beginning to 
show more interest and jobbers are buy- 
ing fair-sized lots, mainly for prompt 
shipment. Conditions as yet are too un- 
certain for any amount of business for 
future shipment. Linseed oil is in ac- 
tive demand, and as a consequence mills 
are operating somewhat heavier. 

Mills quote oil meal at $45@45.50 ton, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.41; 
three-day, $4.40%, ; 60-day, $4.381,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 38.25. 


INVESTIGATION OF INSECT PESTS 


The University of Minnesota is install- 
ing a Carrier’s ejector processing cabi- 
net in the Administration Building at 
the Farm School. The object of this is 
to determine conditions under which 
weevils, bran bugs and other insects that 
infest stored food products survive and 
multiply, and to define zones of tempera- 
ture and moisture within which pests 
cannot exist. Dr. R. N. Chapman will 
be in charge of this work. The cabinet 
is said to have no equal for the control 
of conditions affecting the life of insects, 
and is composed of a refrigerating sys- 
tem, an electric heater, a hydrostat that 
controls the dew point of the air in the 
room, a thermostat that controls the 
ultimate temperature of the air, an air 
compressor, and water reservoir. 

Dr. Chapman will spend the next few 
weeks on shipboard between Duluth and 
Buffalo studying damage done by insect 
pests to stored food products in transit 
on the Great Lakes. He has collected 
a large assortment of weevils, bran bugs, 
flour beetles, etc., which he will use in 
experimenting to determine how lake tem- 
peratures and moisture affect these pests. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

J. W. Jouno, of the Donahue-Stratton 

Co., Milwaukee, was in Minneapolis sev- 
eral days this week. 


William S. Leavitt, Boston, who rep- 
resents the Barber Milling Co., Minne- 


apolis, in Boston and New England ter- © 


ritory, spent three days last week at the 
home office. 

Ira O. Howe, superintendent of the 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., was 
in Minneapolis several days this week. 
Mr. Howe is on a vacation trip and will 
be away about four weeks. 

F. W. Blazy, president and treasurer 
of the Star Elevator Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, accompanied by Mrs. Blazy, stopped 
off at Minneapolis on their way home 
from the Rotary convention at Los An- 
geles. 


J. O. McClintock, of Wallingford 


Bros., dealers in wheat of certified qual- 
ity, Wichita, Kansas, was in Minneapolis 
several days this week calling on mem- 
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bers of the trade. 
for the East. 

D. G. Lowell, in charge of the feed de- 
partment of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, accompanied by his wife, 
leaves on Friday for a three weeks’ vaca- 
tion trip through the Glacier and other 
national parks. 

Miss Emily Goetzmann, daughter of 
A. L. Goetzmann, of the A. L. Goetz- 
mann Grain Co., Minneapolis, and past 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, will be married this evening to 
Perkins Coville, of Snoqualmie Falls, 
Wash. 

John F. Cramp, Jr., leaves this week 
for Pittsburgh, Pa., where he willstake 
charge of the millfeed jobbing depart- 
ment of the Newsome Feed & Grain Co. 
Mr. Cramp recently resigned as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the I. B. Swanson Co., 
this city. 

The Gold Medal baseball team, com- 
posed of employees of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, which last year 
won the amateur baseball championship 
of the city, leaves this evening for Win- 
nipeg. They will play a series of six 
games with the championship amateur 
team of Winnipeg, beginning June 28. 


Based on the close today von 27), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.23 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.22; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.25, No. 1 northern $1.24; 
m central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.21, No. 1 northern $1.20; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.08, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.07. 


The menace of the common barberry 
bush as a source of black stem rust was 
presented to a number of St. Paul busi- 
ness men at a dinner given by Ralph 
Budd, president of the Great Northern 
Railway, Wednesday evening, June 21, 
at the Minnesota Club. Among the 
speakers were Governor Preus, Dean E. 
M. Freeman, of the University Farm 
School, and O. P. B. Jacobson, of the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission. 

Damage to the extent of about $25,000 
was caused by a fire in the mill house 
of the Martin elevator in northeast Min- 
neapolis, owned by the Brooks Elevator 
Co., on Thursday afternoon, June 22. 
The feed mill adjoining, a concrete struc- 
ture, was not damaged. The fire is 
thought to have started in the motor and 
passed through the spouts into the eleva- 
tor, which has a capacity of 250,000 bus. 
Grain in 17 or 18 of the 32 bins was 
soaked with water. 


E. L. Welch has been denied a petition 
for a jury trial on his insolvency, by 
Judge Wilbur F. Booth, and the E. L. 
Welch & Co., grain commission, Minne- 
apolis, has been adjudged bankrupt. An 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy was 
filed against this firm in March by three 
creditors, and Judge Booth appointed 
M. D. Chandler, vice president of the 
Metropolitan National Bank, Minneapo- 
lis, Julius C. Schmahl, and C. W. Hal- 
bert, St. Paul, as receivers. 


The annual carriers’ and shippers’ out- 
ing held under the auspices of the Min- 
neapolis Traffic Club, at Alexandria, 
Minn., June 13-18, was the most success- 
ful and enjoyable one ever given by that 
organization. Headquarters were at the 
Hotel Maryland, on Lake Mary. E. C. 
Best, traffic manager of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., was again in charge of the 
arrangements. About 175 were in at- 
tendance and several prominent railroad 
officials from the East and Southwest 
were present. 


Henry B. Eggers, Jr., vice president 
and manager of the Grafton (N. D.) 
Roller Mill Co., was in Minneapolis sev- 
eral days last week. He had attended 
the annual outing of the North Dakota 
millers at Lake Lizze, Minn., June 15-19. 
Walter Nold, of Walter Nold & Co., ac- 
countants and auditors, Minneapolis; 
John A. Dunn, president Park River (N. 
D.) Milling Co; A. D. Brophy, manager 
Fargo (N.D.) Mill Co; Andrew Robbie, 
manager Cavalier (N. D.) Milling Co; 
W. B. Windsor, Fergus Flour Mills Co., 
Fergus Falls, Minn; J. J. Padden, man- 
ager Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co., 
were among those who attended this out- 
ing. 


He left Minneapolis 
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Flour prices show a net advance since 
a week ago of 10@25c per bbl. Early in 
the week, the market reached a low point 
35@45c under present quotations. Until 
Thursday, when the decline was checked, 
business reflected considerable improve- 
ment, especially for the better grades. 
Sales were not altogether limited to 
small amounts, although that constituted 
the bulk of the trade, but low prices 
were the principal attraction. Sales were 
reported made by some Kansas mills, 
evidently in distress, as low as $5.40 for 
short patent. That price was below the 
general range of prices at that time, but 
some buyers asked even further conces- 
sions. 

After the advance in the market, prac- 
tically all of the improvement was lost. 
Bearish sentiment still dominates, in spite 
of the fact that most of the bearish fac- 
tors in the wheat market have been dis- 
counted, and trade immediately suffered 
a relapse to the former dullness. This 
condition held the advance in flour to 
less than normal, considering the rise in 
wheat, and most mills quoted best pat- 
ent at $7, unchanged to 10c higher than 
a week ago. A small advance in mill- 
feed held flour prices down to some ex- 
tent. 

Clear grades moved somewhat more 
freely, although this improvement was 
not felt by many mills. One firm sold 
15,000 bbls for export during the decline, 
to Holland and Ireland, at prices rang- 
ing $4.75@5. Other mills reported sales 


of rather substantial quantities, but this - 


business was also curtailed when prices 
went higher. 

Brokers and jobbers did not partici- 
pate in the better business to as great 
extent as the mills, but most of them re- 
ported better inquiries, especially from 
export connections. Bids were generally 
said to be too low for actual business, 
however. 

Few inquiries are being received by 
Kansas City mills for new crop flour. 
None of them is making offerings, and 
they will not make an official hazard on 
prices. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat, 
short patent, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, .6U@7.25; 95 per cent, $6.10@ 
6.50; straight, $5.95@6.30; first clear, 
$4.50@5; second clear, $4@4.50; low 
grade, $3.25@3.75. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed this week continued its de- 
cline, bran at one time being $1.50 per 
ton lower than a week ago. Offerin 
increased while demand was still slack, 
and the result was an almost demoralized 
market for a few days. Sales were made 
at $13, but for a short time the highest 
bids were around $12.50. The surplus 
was disposed of, however, when the low- 
ered market attracted buyers, and there 
was a subsequent recovery of 50c per 
ton. The range between bran and shorts 
was narrowed somewhat by a drop of $1 
@2 in the latter. Demand continued fair 
at the decline. The present hot, dry 
weather over the range country is expect- 
ed to improve the market for millfeed, 
if it continues further. Current quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, 
$13.50@14; brown shorts, $20@20.50; 
gray shorts, $21@22. 

EXPORT FLOUR RATES 

Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 Ibs, as quoted 
by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 


agent, Kansas City: Liverpool, London, 
anchester, Glasgow, via New Orleans 
5114c June and July seaboard, via New 
York 58c; Belfast, Dublin, via New Or- 
leans 51¥,c June and July seaboard, via 
New York 60c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
Antwerp, via New Orleans 5244c June, 
July and August seaboard; Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, via New York 60c; Ant- 
werp, via New York 60c; Hamburg, via 
New Orleans 521%c, via New York 60c; 
Christiania, via New Orleans 601,c, via 
New York 56c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 6014c, via New York 56c. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 114,900 93,500 81 
Last week ....... 114,900 89,400 77.8 
Year ago ........ 112,800 68,500 60 
Two years ago... 96,600 79,100 81 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, Sa- 

lina, Wichita and St. Joseph, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet, of 


output activity 
This week ....... 479,430 266,847 55 
Last week ....... 486,630 274,111 56 
Year ago ........ 446,730 273,384 61 


Two years ago... 437,370 236,040 ~ 54 

Export —— by reporting mills 
were 10,348 bbls this week, 6,276 last 
week, 8,034 a year ago and 5,362 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 15 report do- 
mestic business good, 38 fair, and six 
slow and quiet. 


4 
uf LIGHT CROPS WILL HELP EXPORTS 


Further reports from southwestern 
millers substantiate those received last 
week in regard to the outlook for ex- 
port business in flour for the new sea- 
son. Practically every miller expects a 
larger trade, the reports show, although 
it is thought that business will again 
be largely in elears, as economic condi- 
tions abroad have not improved material- 


y: 

Besides the fact that stocks of flour 
are generally reported small in foreign 
countries, the continued reports of poor 
crop conditions there are taken to be 
indicative of a substantial increase in 
the demand for both flour and wheat. 
Reports from France say that count 
cannot hope to equal the average yield, 
while Russia, Germany and several other 
countries will have light crops. 


KANSAS MILLERS’ CLUB ANNUAL 
The first annual meeting of the Kan- 
sas Millers’ Club will be held at Hutch- 
inson Wednesday, June 28, continuing 
in session all day and closing with a 
dinner in the evening. H. V. Nye, Sa- 
lina, is president of the club, and Frank 
D. Stevens, Wichita, is secretary. Mr. 
Nye is expected home from an extended 
eastern trade visit in time to attend the 
meeting. 
STATE ATTACKS GRAIN COMPANY 


R. J. Hopkins, attorney general for 
Kansas, this week filed a proceeding in 
the district court of Reno County seek- 
ing dissolution of the Central Grain Co., 
of Hutchinson. In addition to the com- 
pany itself, 14 milling concerns of 
Hutchinson and vicinity are named de- 
fendants. 

The Central Grain Co. was organized 
several years ago as an-agency to fa- 
cilitate the buying of wheat for the mills 
in and about Hutchinson, largely as a 
measure of operating economy. At one 
time previously it was under fire in the 
courts, but the matter was adjusted. 
Subsequently it had a somewhat trouble- 


some time due to ineffective management. 
A few months ago O. L. Ayres, an ex- 
perienced grain man of Hutchinson, was 
placed in char and the business has 
since been making headway. It is 
in no sense a combination, but an en- 
tirely independent grain company, stock 
in which is owned by millers in order 
that they may command its services in 
buying and originating wheat for them. 

The present court proceeding is her- 
alded by the newspapers in terms of 
“mill trust.” 


MILL WINS CONTRACT SUIT 

In the federal court at Joplin, Mo., 
June 16, the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, was given a verdict against the 
McDaniel Milling Co., Carthage, Mo., 
for $6,492.52 damage suffered through 
breach of contract on two orders for 
flour given Oct. 30 and Dec. 4, 1920. Ac- 
cording to evidence submitted, the Mc- 
Daniel Milling Co. sought to cancel its 
contracts May 6, 1921. The mill there- 
upon claimed damages in the amount of 
the difference in contract price, $10.50 in 
one instance and $9 on the other order, 
as against the market May 6 of $7.55 
per bbl. The McDaniel Milling Co. un- 
dertook to prove the flour was not pat- 
ent as claimed, submitting chemical an- 
alyses in an effort to establish this. This 
evidence was disputed by the Kansas 
Milling Co. and evidently its protest 
found favor with the jury for it se- 
cured judgment in the amount claimed. 


FIRST CAR OF NEW WHEAT 
The season’s first car of new wheat 
was received this week at Kansas City 
by Dilts & Morgan. Although it graded 
No. 1 hard, showing 76 per cent dark, 
protein content was only 10.24 per cent. 
Moisture content was 10.90, and the 
grain tested 62-lbs to the bu. The fact 
that the car came from a section of 
Oklahoma where little good milling wheat 
is ever raised was discounted, and the 
first car was not taken as a criterion 
of the new crop. The car was purchased 
by the Wyandotte Elevator Co. for $1.12. 
Last year the first car of new wheat ar- 
rived at about the same time, and sold 
for $1.26. 
NOTES 


Arthur G. Evans, assistant manager 
C. Moritz & Co., grain dealers, has re- 
signed, and will go to California. 

Fred C. Hoose, manager Norris Grain 
Co., returned this week from San Fran- 
cisco, where he attended the Shriners’ 
convention. 

John C. Koster, manager European ex- 
port department, Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, is making a short visit with 
export connections in New York. 

C. L. Aller, Beatrice, Neb., was in 
Kansas City this week. Mr. Aller is vice 
president of The Reserve, Inc., and is 
also connected with Black Brothers at 
Beatrice. 

Frank M. Cole, manager Kansas City 
office, W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., 
left this week for a trip to New York 
and other eastern markets. He will be 
gone about a week. 

The Pan-American Feed & Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, has offered to erect a $300,- 
000 plant in Kansas City to reduce gar- 
bage into stock food, if given a 20-year 
contract by the city, according to the 
local newspapers. 

Charles H. Kenser, assistant treasurer 
Midland Flour Milling Co., brought back 
several fine samples of wheat from Har- 
vey County, following a trip to Newton, 
Kansas, this week. He said that millers 
at Newton were optimistic about the 
crop. ; 

Paul F. Fischer, Michigan state agent, 
and L. R. W. Howard, Indiana agent, 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., visited the home office of the com- 
pany this week. Mr. Fischer lives in 
Detroit, and Mr. Howard in St. Joe, 
Mich. 

M. Lee Marshall, vice president Camp- 
bell Baking Co., attended the recent 
Shriners’ convention in San Francisco, 
and is spending a month on the Pacific 
Coast. He will return through Canada 
and the Twin Cities, arriving here about 
July 1. 

Moderate amounts of new wheat have 
been purchased by local firms on bids 
sent out recently, but trade in the ag- 
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gregate is said to be smaller than usual. 
For Kansas City delivery, bids have been 
around the Kansas City July price or 
slightly higher. 

Ben L. Hargis, B. F. Hargis Grain 
Co., was this week appointed a director 
of the Kansas City Chamber of Comn- 
merce, and vice president of that or- 
ganization. He will fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of Mayor 
Frank H. Cromwell, tendered shortly 
after his inauguration. : 


The state corporation commission of 
Oklahoma has issued orders directing a 
general reduction of 10 per cent in 
freight charges inside the state, to be- 
come effective July 1. The reduction is 
to meet a similar cut in interstate rates 
ordered for July 1 by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The following salesmen and branch 
managers of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation visited the home office in 
Kansas City this week: C. T. Bramblett, 
H. R. Coffman, Atlanta, Ga; W. }. 
Gruntrup, Detroit; J. W. Burns, O. \. 
Boughter, Indiana; J. J. Peters, Grand 
Rapids, Mich; W. E. Wilson, alma, Mich. 

Repair work has been started on thie 
building of the Grain Belt Mills, St. 
Joseph, Mo., which burned last week. 
The building was not badly damaged, but 
machinery was a total loss and will be 
replaced. It is planned to have the 
plant in full operation again by August, 
according to Charles P. Woolverton, gen- 
eral manager. 

Consolidation of six of the largest 
alfalfa milling companies in the West is 
under way as a result of a convention 
held this week at Pueblo, Colo., accor«- 
ing to Otto Weiss, of Wichita, Kansi:is, 
one of the members. of the committce 
working on the merger. It is said that 
the new company would control 60 per 
cent of the output of alfalfa mills in 
Kansas, Colorado, and Oklahoma. 


A. G. McReynolds, of Hutchinson, 
Kansas, general manager of the Fari- 
ers’ Co-Operative Commission Co. at that 
place and Wichita, has applied for mem- 
bership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. Mr. McReynolds bought the 
certificate of Guy H. Claiborne, of the 
defunct Claiborne Commission Co., for 
$12,000. Two other farmers’ companies 
have memberships in the exchange. 


The Kansas City Southern, Missouri 
Pacific and Frisco railroads have filed an 
application with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission asking that their switching 
rates at Kansas City be exempted from 
the 10 per cent reduction scheduled to 
take effect July 1. These roads some 
time ago filed tariffs proposing to in- 
crease their switching charges at Kan- 
sas City, which went to hearing and was 
found not justified by the commission. 


The Norfolk & Western Railway his 
opened an office in Kansas City, at 627 
Railway Exchange Building, with W. '!. 
Kidd as commercial agent. Mr. Kidd 
for a number of years, before govern- 
ment control, represented the Cumber- 
land Gap Despatch in Kansas City. The 
Norfolk & Western has re-established its 
ocean and rail service with Atlantic sei- 
board territory, offering the same di!- 
ferential rates and service as in pre-war 
times. 

Officials of the M., K. & T. Railroad 
announced definitely this week that the 
new 1,000,000-bu elevator to be built in 
Kansas City will be operated by Paul 
and Fred Uhlmann. The former is 4 
member of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, and, until recently, was manager 
of the Terminal Elevators and the J. 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., here. Fred Uh! 
mann lives in Chicago. The elevator wil! 
be of concrete construction and will be 
started Oct. 1. Completion is expected 
by April 1. 





SALINA 

Flour business showed improvemen' 
this week, and sales, particularly for im- 
mediate shipment, were sharply increased. 
Shipping directions are also in better sup- 

ly. ith one mill down for repairs, 
other fhills were active, holding up the 
rate of operation for Salina mills. 

Millfeeds are a sluggish market, wit! 
very light inquiry and few sales. 

Wheat movement this week was very 
heavy, receipts of 189 cars indicating 4 
clean-up of country elevators. The price 
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at country stations dropped to 85@95c 
to the grower. : ; 

There is only fair interest in new crop 
flour, although all mills are receiving some 
inquiry. One mill is reported to have 
made fair sales on basis of $6.50, cotton 
98’s, Kansas City. 

Output of the Salina mills, representing 
a weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with 
comparisons: 

Flour Pet. of 
output amen | 


This week ...-++.eeeeeeeee 39,335 
Last Week ..---eeeeeeeeeee 29,065 63 
Year agO ...-+eserececcere 39,697 86 


NOTES 

J. W. Holloway, traffic manager Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, and family, are 
taking a vacation this week. 

Otto G. Hoerr, St. Louis, representa- 
tive for the Western Star Mill Co., was 
calling on the mill this week. 

L. G. Gottschick, of the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., has returned from a trip 
to California with the Shriners. 

C. V. Vandenberg, assistant sales man- 
ager H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., and 
family, are spending a vacation in Colo- 
rado. 

P. E. Dora, Greenup, IIl., was a visitor 
at the Western Star Mill Co., which he 
represents in southern Illinois and In- 
diana. 

R. D. Bills, Mattoon, Ill., proprietor 
of the Model bakery, was here this week, 
calling an his mill connection and looking 
over the wheat fields of Kansas. 

A. E. Heiss, of the Western Star Mill 
Co., W. A. Wallace, of the Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., and J. W. Holloway, 
of the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
attended the meeting of traffic managers 
held at: Topeka this week. 

The meeting of the Kansas Millers’ 
Club, to be held at Hutchinson next 
Wednesday, will be attended from here 
by the following: J. S. Hargett, Robinson 
Milling Co; C. M. Todd, treasurer, and 
C. S. Chase, sales manager, H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co; Jesse B. Smith, manager 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co; F. O. 
Jones, manager Western Star Mill Co. 
H. V. Nye, manager Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation and president of the club, 
is expected to be there, as he will have 
returned from a month in the East by 
that date. 


OKLAHOMA 

Stocks of old wheat fiour are low in 
all mills of the state, and only a little 
old wheat is left. A survey made recent- 
ly of stations along the Wichita Falls 
& Northwestern Railroad, which crosses 
several counties of the west side, showed 
that 56,000 bus of old wheat were in stor- 
age, and it is predicted that all this will 
be moved out by July 1. 

The flour movement was slow during 
the week because of season conditions 
and the unsteadiness of the market. Buy- 
ers are holding off in the belief that flour 
will get cheaper. There is little activity 
in millfeed, although numerous inquiries 
from many sections of the country indi- 
cate an unusual interest in that depart- 
ment of the milling business. Millfeed 
stocks are reported low. Offerings for 
straight bran were 75c on the Little Rock 
basis and 80e on the Memphis basis, but 
no sales are reported, millers contending 
that orders cannot be filled at those 
prices, 

Flour prices were: confused. Millers 
hesitated to make quotations on new flour. 
One hazarded these: hard wheat short 
patent, $6.80; straight, $6.30; first clears, 
%5.80; second clears, $5.50; low grade, 
55; soft wheat patent, $7; straight, $6.50; 
low grade, $6; shorts, $1@1.10. 


NOTES 

The .Baltz Milling Co., Pocahontas, 
Ark., announces that its mill, which has 
not been operated for several months, 
will be started up soon. 

: Officials of the Wichita Mill & Elevator 

Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, were hosts re- 
cently to salesmen of the company from 
many counties of Texas. It was a busi- 
ness and social meeting. 

John F, Weinmann, a pioneer miller of 
Arkansas, who recently became a mem- 
ber of a wholesale flour and feed firm 
of Little Rock, has been named a mem- 
ber of the weighing and inspection com- 
mittee of the Little Rock Grain Ex- 
change. 
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The Graham Mill & Elevator Co., at its 
elevator at Seymour, Texas, purchased 
the first load of new wheat offered there. 
The price paid was $2 per bu. The wheat 
weighed 58 lbs and the 200 acres from 
which it was threshed averaged 20 bus. 

At a recent meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Ada (Okla.) Milling Co., a 
board of directors was elected, consisting 
of J. L. Ford, Shawnee, president; W. 
M. Bell, Weleetka, vice president; R. C. 
Garrett, Ada, secretary-treasurer, and 
T. F. Gwaltney, Durant; P. H. Cramer, 
Shawnee; F. W. Meaders, Ada; E. V. 
Mashburn, Shawnee. Mr. Mashburn is 
manager of the Shawnee Milling Co. 

Although representatives of several 
milling concerns of the Southwest were 
present at the sale last week of the mill- 
ing plant of the Gresham Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Guthrie, Okla., none of them 
made a bid against Roy Walcott, state 
banking commissioner, whose bid of $35,- 
000 on behalf of the State Banking Board 
was accepted by the trustee. The bank- 
ing board holds a mortgage of $245,000 
against the plant, of which it came into 
possession through failure of the Guthrie 
State Bank. 

Millers believe that, on the whole, the 
new wheat crop is of the best quality 
produced in Oklahoma in a number of 
years. Samples have been received by 
Oklahoma City mills from all sections of 
the wheat belt and without exception they 
report the grain dry, hard and of excel- 
lent quality. Down to the end of the 
week there were no reports of any flour 
having been made out of new wheat, but 
mills were liberal buyers. It appears 
that both in Oklahoma and Texas millers 
have bought more of the new crop than 
have grain dealers. 

H. L. Stover, assistant manager Okla- 
homa City Mill & Elevator Co., who has 
returned from a tour of nearly all of the 
western part of the state, brings an en- 
couraging report. He believes that in the 
matter of quality the state has an excep- 
tional crop and that nearly everywhere 
the yield is larger than had been expected. 
On the basis of this and other reports 
millers have estimated the crop at 35,- 
000,000 bus. The outlook is so good that 
officials of the Oklahoma City Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. have concluded to retain all 
the 15 elevators recently bought from the 
Sun Grain & Export Co. 


NEBRASKA 
Omana, Nes., June 24.—Old wheat 
flour has been in good demand this week, 
although millers report that buying gen- 
erally has been on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
The trade appears to be looking for lower 
prices, and the consensus of opinion 
among millers is that the decline will 
come within the next 30 days. There has 
been a fairly good demand for feed. The 
movement of wheat to this market has 
continued extremely light, only a few 
cars arriving daily. 
OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 18,900 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
TRIS WEG ccccccceececcece 15,580 82 
Be SOE 0.0s.0scckcwwneces 17,826 94 
VOOP BBO .ncccccccsccccece 18,051 74 
Two years ago ........+.... 12,148 50 


SUPPLY OF GRAIN CARS 

The Omaha Grain Exchange is in ac- 
tive correspondence with the American 
Railway Association, the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission, and the carriers, 
urging upon all concerned the necessity 
of a good supply of cars in this terri- 
tory for the movement of new wheat, 
and it has the assurance of their hearty 
co-operation in the matter. The Ex- 
change’s attention is in turn called to the 
fact that country shippers can also be 
of great assistance in minimizing a car 
shortage by loading cars to full capacity. 

LeicH Lesuie. 





NEW BAKERS’ CATALOGUE 

J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., New Or- 
leans, dealers in bakers’ supplies and 
machinery, has recently issued and dis- 
tributed to the trade a catalogue of 
equipment of all kinds. It is printed on 
book plate paper, is profusely illustrat- 
ed, and should be an acceptable addi- 
tion to any baker’s library. 
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Interest in new crop flour in this mar- 
ket has, as yet, not gone beyond the 
point of an occasional inquiry or bid for 
quotations. Bids range anywhere from 
$5.35 to $6, and one local buyer is said to 
have offered as low as $5 for Kansas 
hard 95 per cents. As far as can be 
learned no orders for the new stuff have 
been booked, and though some of it will 
arrive here around the first of July, no 
large shipments are expected until well 
into the month or the first part of 
August. 

The approach of the new crop season 
has apparently had little effect upon the 
flour situation in this territory, and the 
mills are not basing their quotations on 
new wheat. The offices of northwestern 
mills located in Chicago have not begun 
to quote new crop prices. 

Business in old flour is holding its own, 
without any particular change in condi- 
tions. There seems to be a fairly active 
demand for small lots for immediate ship- 
ment, and bakers and grocers have been 
replenishing their stocks more than of 
late. An erratic wheat market has not 
encouraged any undue confidence on the 
part of buyers, and they all continue to 
go rather “slow and easy.” 

Prices at the end of the week are 
practically unchanged from a week ago, 
though during the period there have been 
fluctuations of 10@1l5c. There is, how- 
ever, a very wide range in quotations, 
especially on hard winter flour. The mill- 
ers are apt to make their prices in ac- 
cordance with what they think they can 
get, and in some cases this results in a 
spread of almost $1 on different brands 
of the same quality flour. 

The output of the local mills increased 
approximately 6 per cent this week, 
which is the largest gain in a number of 
weeks. Of the total output 3,800 bbls 
were rye flour. This better production 
is no doubt attributable to a more 
voluminous small lot business. 

Export trade, as far as this market 
is concerned, is completely quiet. In 
fact, many of the offers made by local 
exporters have gone unanswered. Thus, 
consumption of clear grades is limited to 
domestic demand. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $7.25 
@7.75, standard patent $6.80@7.30, first 
clear $5.25@6; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.50@7.25, straight $5.75@6.25, first 
clear $5@5.50; soft winter short patent 
$5.75@6, straight $5.30@5.75, first clear 
$4.75@5. White rye $4.80@5.25, stand- 
ard rye $4.50@4.75. 


MILLFEED 


A good demand for flour middlings 
developed this week, and, in fact, most 
of the heavier feeds have been wanted 
in larger quantities than for some time 
past. This is probably only a tempor- 
ary condition, and means nothing more 
than replenishing of low stocks, or cov- 
ering by short interests. Bran is about 
50c lower on the week, and middlings 
have advanced 50c@$1. Bran is quoted 
at $17.25@17.75, with some hard winter 
stuff selling as low as $16.50. Standard 
middlings are selling at $18.50@19.50, 
flour middlings at $26.50@27.50, and red 
dog at $32.50@34. 


CASH WHEAT 


New wheat to arrive has been bought 
in large quantities this week, and the 
prospect of heavy supplies caused No. 2 
red to lose its premium today and sell 
at the July price. A feature of the week 


was the shipping of good lots of wheat 
for export and for use in eastern mills. 
Shipping sales aggregated over 1,000,000 
bus. The milling demand has been slow, 
except for local purchasing. One of the 
local millers bought quality offerings in 
fairly large quantities. 

Spot prices are about 2c higher on the 
week for winter grades and 3c up for 
spring wheat.” Premiums are slightly 
stronger on red and hard winter varie- 
ties, and unchanged for northern springs. 
Receipts totaled only 94 cars, which com- 
pares with 91 last week and 288 a year 
ago. New crop wheat is not expected to 
arrive, to any extent, before the middle 
of July. 

At the close, No. 1 red was quoted at 
July price to lc over, or $1.14@1.15; No. 
2 red, July price to 1%4c over, or $1.14@ 
$1.144%,; No. 2 hard winter, July price 
to Ile over; No. 1 northern spring, 12@ 
18¢c over, or $1.26@1.32. 


THE FUTURES MARKET 


Another comparatively featureless 
week has passed in the grain market, 
though, for a change, the deferred deliv- 
eries registered gains instead of losses 
for the period. The advance, which 
amounts to only 114¢ for July and 2! 
for September, was due mostly to reports 
of dry and hot weather from the Cana- 
dian Northwest, and rumors of black rust 
in spring wheat in the Red River valley. 

Weather and crop news will probably 
be the influential factors for the next 60 
days. At present the situation continues 
bearish, with no outside interest worth 
mentioning. With the approach of July 
delivery day, much of the trading has 
been shifted from July to September. 

Millers who recently sold their surplus 
wheat for delivery on May contracts are 
said to have bought back a large part of 
it at a satisfactorily lower figure. One 
of the local millers has been buying all 
he could pick up of quality hard and red 
winter grades. 

June closed today at $1.1214, July at 
$1.1314, September at $1.14, and De- 
cember at $1.18. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 30,000 75 
Last week ........- 40,000 27,500 69 
Wee GR ok casas 26,700 26,000 97 
Two years ago..... 26,700 20,500 77 
NOTES 


R. L. Ward, manager Hays City (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills, was in Chicago, calling 
on the trade, on June 22. 

A Board of Trade membership sold 
this week at $5,800, net, to the buyer, the 
lowest figure since the first of the year. 

George Dudman, eastern representa- 
tive of the Star & Crescent Milling Co., 
Chicago, was a visitor at the local office 
this week. 


John Thill, head of the bakery de- 
partment of Everett, Aughenbaugh & 
Co., Waseca, Minn., was a visitor in this 
market on June 22. 

Charles L. Miller, of the local office of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., is attending 
the macaroni convention being held this 
week at Niagara Falls, Canada. 


Harry L. Graham, general manager 
Farmers’ Co-operative Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Wamego, Kansas, passed 
through Chicago on June 22, on his way 
to the East. 


John Fraser, president of the Fraser 
Co., mill builders, Milwaukee, Wis., was 
a caller at this office on June 22. Other 
callers on the same day were P. P. Dona- 
hue, of the Donahue-Stratton Co., Mil- 
waukee, and William Sopher, formerly 
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superintendent of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., Chicago. 

Robert C. Haskins, formerly president 
of the International Harvester Co., Chi- 
cago, died of heart trouble on June 19 
at Saugatuck, Mich. He had been with 
the harvester company more than 40 
years. 

William Fulton, president, and R. W. 
Goodell, of the King Midas Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, called at the local office of 
the company on June 21. Mr. Fulton 
was returning to the mill after an east- 
ern trip. 

E. P. Sewell, sales manager Willis 
Norton & Co., Topeka, Kansas, was in 
Chicago on June 22, having just re- 
tur from a two weeks’ trip in the 
East. He reported that he found condi- 
tions generally slow. 

The transportation department of the 
Chicago Board of Trade announces that, 
under the recent decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the carriers 
will reduce their switching and recon- 
signment charges to the extent of 10 per 
cent, effective July 1. 

Lou Weitzman, president Weitzman 
Flour Co. Chicago, left for Niagara 
Falls, Canada, on June 22, to attend the 
convention of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers’ Association. Before re- 
turning next week, Mr. Weitzman ex- 
pects to visit other points in the East. 


J. Juul, sales manager Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo., was 
in Chicago on June 22. He was return- 
ing to the mill after a two months’ 
pleasure trip to Europe. He had very 
little to say concerning flour conditions 
abroad, stating that he had been after 
pleasure, not business. 


Ralph C. Sowden, president New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, was 
a caller at this office on June 22. He was 
on his way back to the mill after a two 
weeks’ trip to the East. George Hoy- 
land, of the Hoyland Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., had made a similar 
trip, and also was a visitor at this office. 


The Underwriters’ Grain Association, 
Chicago, plans to commence, about Aug. 
1, to provide coverage against inherent 
explosion hazards in terminal elevators. 
Officials of the company have been work- 
ing on the details of the plan for some 
time. A small additional premium will 
be charged on the policies for the elevator 
coverage. 


Action taken by the directors of the 
Chicago Board of Trade on May 9, where- 
by it was declared that an emergency 
existed and that grain in cars on track 
would be deemed a valid tender on con- 
tracts was rescinded by the directors at 
their regular meeting this week, to be- 
come effective June 21. This in no way 
affects the rule permitting the delivery 
of grain in cars the last three business 
days of the month. 


B. A. Eckhart, president B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., spoke at the gradua- 
tion exercises of the Lewis Institute, 
ey on the evening of June 22. He 
said that it was a conventional habit to 
scorn politics, whereas there was really 
nothing in the field of American activity 
that was “so powerful a challenge,” and 
that unless intelligent citizens of the 
country took an active interest in them 
the result, as concerned the government, 
was apt to be disastrous. 


Millers who passed through Chicago on 
June 21 on their way to Niagara Falls, 
Canada, to attend the macaroni manufac- 
turers’ convention, included Dwight K. 
Yerxa, F. T. Fisher, W. B. Derrick, and 
M. A. Gray, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis; Martin Luther, of the 
Minneapolis Durum Products Co; Frank 
Wassburger, of the Minnesota Macaroni 
Co., St. Paul; A. P. Coles, of the Capi- 
tal City Milling & Grain Co., St. Paul, 
and James T. Williams, of the Creamette 
Co., Minneapolis. 


A special circular on the corn situa- 
tion has been issued by Charles Sincere 
& Co., grain brokers, Chicago. The pam- 
phlet gives details concerning the crop 
and the probable consumption, and calls 
attention to the fact that from Nov. 1, 
1921, to Feb. 28, 1922, the disappearance 
exceeded that of the previous year by 
80,000,000 bus. In conclusion, the com- 
pany says that there appears to be room 
for a big advance in price of corn 
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and that deferred deliveries are really an 
investment purchase. 


Lake shipments from Chicago this week 
were 36,000 bbls flour, of which 17,000 
went to Buffalo, 8,000 to Erie and 11,000 
to Fairport; 1,467,000 bus wheat, of 
which 854,000 went to Buffalo, 35,000 to 
Montreal, 262,000 to Midland, and 316,000 
to other Canadian ports ; 272,000 bus corn, 
of which 60,000 went to Buffalo and 212,- 
000 to Canadian ports; 848,000 bus oats 
to Buffalo, and 50,000 bus rye to Buffalo. 


Charles E. Gunnels has been elected 
treasurer of the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., to succeed William G. Eck- 
hardt, who was relieved of his duties in 
that capacity at the annual meeting of 
the corporation last March. Mr. Gunnels 
is also treasurer and director of organi- 
zation for the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, which positions he will con- 
tinue to hold. He is a graduate of the 
University of Nebraska, 33 years old, and 
has been active in farm organization work 
for a number of years. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwaukeg, Wis., June 24.—Nothing 
has occurred all this week to change the 
tone of the flour market, which remains 
dull and inactive. This, however, is not 
an unusual condition at this period of tne 
year, when the trade is looking for new 
crop flour to come on the market and buy- 
ing old flour only in sufficient quantities 
to keep going from day to day. 

Flour prices range 15@35c bbl lower 
than a week ago for spring patent and 
straight. In the same time the net change 
in spring wheat prices is a decline of Ic 
bu, while winters are up 2c bu. It has 
been a long time since fluctuations have 
been confined so narrowly, although ups 
and downs from day to day are experi- 
enced with regularity, as before. Flour 
buyers seem to have no more confidence 
in prices than previously, but they stick 
to the conviction that the low spot has not 
been reached, and the decline this week 
has not caused even a ripple of demand 
outside of the customary hand-to-mouth 
business coming to mills right along. 

Business remains about equally divided 
between patent and bakers patent. 
Spring wheat mills are hard pressed by 
the competition from southwestern flour, 
especially since offers of new crop flour 
represent a considerable discount from 
current asking prices. Bakers and other 
large consumers seem to be committed to 
a policy of buying on price, so that Kan- 
sas flour is especially attractive. Some 
of the larger bakeries have been buying 
a little more than the average purchases 
of recent months, but as yet are not in- 
terested in distant offers, as in more near- 
ly normal years at this season. Grocery 
trade locally is fairly active, despite the 
fact that at tne beginning of July home 
baking usually goes into a decline, due to 
the inconveniences and discomforts at- 
tending the torrid season. Spring patent 
was nominally quoted at $7.65@8.30, and 
straight at $7.20@7.65, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks. 

Local mills are still fairly well sold up 
on clear flour, although the call in the 
past week or two is less active than at 
any time this year. Offers are relatively 
more liberal, although production remains 
light. Buyers for wm i shipments are 
— up lots here and there, but it is 
hard for both sides to get together on 
price, for mills are holding clears at a 
fairly firm level, due to the relative 
scarcity of these grades, and buyers press 
for concessions equal to or beyond the 
reductions made in the higher grades. 
Prices are largely nominal. First clear 
was quoted at $5.90@6.85, and second 
clear at $4.50@5.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

Although jobbers here say business in 
Kansas flour is open for a great deal of 
improvement, it is true that trade is prob- 
ably more active than in spring flour, and 
represents a pretty fair volume. The fact 
that winter wheat prices in the cash mar- 
ket are forging their way slowly upward, 
while spring wheat has been declining, 
does not seem to have made much differ- 
ence, especially in view of the fact tnat 
southwestern mills are quoting very low 
prices on new crop flour. T offers 
as yet are of a scattering nature, so that 
no definite opinion as to future prices is 
possible. Spot prices are virtually un- 
changed from a week ago, due to the 
relative strength of winter wheat prices. 


Kansas patent was quoted at $7.25@7.50, 
and straight at $7@7.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

Rye flour business is rather dull, the 
call being confined to regular customers, 
who are giving directions in somewhat 
lesser volume than earlier in the year. 
Ordinarily at the beginning of summer 
the call for rye flour has been very active, 
due to the activity of bakeries in this 
locality, who usually encountered a big 
demand for rye bread from summer re- 
sorts and for outings and picnics. The 
decline was noticed last summer, and is 
more pronounced this year. As one large 
rye bread baker expressed it, the rye 
bread sandwich needs a better “chaser” 
than near-beer or soda water. 

No rye flour was made by Milwaukee 
mills this week. The output last week 
was 1,200 bbls, and in the same week in 
1921 it was 600 bbls. Mills are waiting 
for the new rye crop to move in quanti- 
ties. The old crop seems to be practical- 
ly exhausted, judging by the scant re- 
ceipts in this market, which is probably 
the most typical in this country. Very 
little 1921 rye is left on Wisconsin farms, 
but the new harvest is progressing rap- 


a 

ye flour prices are firmer with the 
cash market, but represent a slight re- 
duction from a week ago. The coarser 
grades are nominally unchanged. Export 
call, which is counted upon to absorb the 
bulk of low grade, is slack, due to the 
heavy exportation of the grain. Pure 
white rye flour was quoted at $5.40@5.90, 
straight at $5.10@5.40, and dark at $3.95 
@4.95, in 98-lb cottons. 

Corn goods rule nominally unchanged, 
with sellers adhering more closely to quo- 
tations than before, due to the relative 
strength of the cash and option market. 
Business is of small proportions. Grits 
are in better demand than either flour or 
meal. Breakfast food factories sustain 
their demands well. Otherwise business is 
confined to consumptive needs, and these 
are rather limited. Mills are able to keep 
operations at a fair level, but are not 
pressed in any sense. Prices are almost 
entirely nominal. Corn flour was quoted 
at $1.45@1.50, corn meal at $1.45@1.50, 
and corn grits at $1.40@1.50, in 100-lb 
sacks. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


This week ........ 16,000 

Last week ........ 16,000 8,000 50 
EMME. FORE ooccccecs 24,000 6,364 26 
Two years ago ..... 56508 «sees aie 
Three years ago.... 18,000 8,500 59 
Four years ago..... 16,000 8,830 57 
Five years ago..... 123,000 ace 


Figures on the flour movement at Mil- 
waukee describe an unusual condition, in 
that receipts are nearly three times as 
large as a year ago, while shipments are 
not much more than half of the outgoing 
volumé in the same week in 1921. Re- 
ceipts this week at Milwaukee were 71,050 
bbls, compared with 27,910 last year; 
shipments were 12,640 bbls, against 20,- 
630 last year. 


MILLFEED 


The stagnation of millfeed trade con- 
tinues. Call is scant, but this is to be 
expected at this season, when outdoor 
feeding conditions are ideal, save in a 
few feeding localities of the Southwest, 
where floods have covered fields or ex- 
treme heat has burned out grass. 

While bran prices declined 71@1.50 ton 
since a week ago, middlings rule nominal- 
ly firmer, with some holding them 50c ton 
higher. Winter bran is 50c@$1.25 ton 
lower, maintaining a slight premium over 
spring. At present middlings range $2 
ton over bran, the widest spread known 
in many months. Red dog has been re- 
duced about $1 ton. Rye feed is firmer 
to 50c ton higher, while hominy feed is 
steady to firm. Oil meal has been marked 
down $8 ton, but remains largely nomi- 
nal. The heavy feeds generally are in- 
active, as usual at the beginning of sum- 
mer. Standard bran is quoted at $16.50 
@I17 ton, and standard fine middlings at 
$18.50@19. 

Receipts of millfeed at Milwaukee this 
week were 1,680 tons, compared with 930 
last year; shipments were 4,475 tons, com- 
pared with 5,274 in the same week in 1921. 


NOTES 


Saul Sinaiko, feed and fuel dealer at 
Madison, Wis., is planning the erection of 
a new feed warehouse to replace the 
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building at 1967 Railroad Street, de- 
stroyed by fire June 17. 

A campaign to induce more grain ship- 
pers to use the facilities of the Milwau- 
kee terminal market has been instituted 
by the Chamber of Commerce. 

Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwau- 
kee, operating the Atlas Flour Mills, an- 
nounces the acquisition of W. A. Coffman 
as assistant sales manager. Mr. Coffman 
is.widely known in the trade, especially in 
the southwestern territory, through his 
connections with the Anthony (Kansas) 
Mills. 

C. W. Mory, president and general 
manager, and W. J. Mory, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Grain & Malt Co., Apple- 
ton, Wis., have disposed of their interests 
for $13,750 to Mrs. H. E. Watson and 
Mrs. Ethel Park, heirs of the late Bertin 
Ramsay, founder of the concern. C. S, 
Dickinson has been elected president, 
Mrs. Park vice president, and H. W. 
Tuttrup secretary and treasurer. 

A Wisconsin charter has been granted 
to the Dennis Bros. Co. of Dubuque, Iowa, 
dealersin flour and feed, which has opened 
a new branch house in Madison, Wiis., 
located at 106-120 Main Street, to serve 
the southern Wisconsin and northern | |li- 
nois territory. The concern has been in 
business in Dubuque more than 40 years. 
W. S. Dennis, senior member of the firm, 
will personally have charge of the new 
Madison branch for the present. 

Because of the scarcity of receipts of 
grain as the old crop season comes to a 
close, and the scarcity of vessels, due to 
the light ore movement and limited coal 
shipnients owing to the miners’ strike, few 
cargoes were shipped from the Milwaukee 
terminal market this week. The steamer 
John J. Boland cleared for Goderich, 
Ont., with 325,000 bus corn from the Mil- 
waukee and North Western railroad cle- 
vators. The steamer E. W. Oglebay and 
barge Tyroque took 280,000 bus corn and 
50,000 bus oats from a number of ele- 
vators for Tiffin, Ont. L. E. Meyer. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 

Leading bakers of central Pennsy!- 
vania assembled at the Penn Hotel, Hur- 
risburg, on May 25, and held a very in- 
teresting meeting. Prior to the meeting 
a luncheon was served, and during this 
time a pleasing musical programme wiis 
rendered. The Harrisburg bakers, «s- 
sisted by Thomas G. Ashbridge, district 
manager of the Fleischmann Co., gave 
the visiting bakers a very hearty wel- 
come. 

J. B. Gould, of the Hazelton (Pa.) 
Baking Co., presided. Most of the time 
was spent in discussing problems affect- 
ing the bakers in this territory, and as a 
result of the full and free exchange of 
opinions considerable good was accon- 
plished. Among the speakers were A|- 
bert Schmidt, of the Schmidt Baking 
Co; Benjamin Apple, of the Butter 
Krust Baking Co., Sunbury; W. A. Burk- 
hart, of the Hehr Baking Co., Shamokin; 
Paul Kunst, Lebanon; I. L. Bowmen, 
Annville; D. E. Lebo, Lebo Estate, Sun- 
bury; D. P. Winner, Winner-Franck 
Baking Co., Newberry; William C. L«t- 
terman, Letterman Bros., Lewistown; '". 
H. Graeber, Hehr Baking Co., Shamo- 
kin. 

C. C. Latus, secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of the Baking !1- 
dustry, brought greetings from that boy 
and told of the plans for the convention 
to be held at Bedford Springs. He urged 
a representative attendance from this 
territory. 





REDUCED CONVENTION RATES 

The transportation committee of tle 
Bakers’ Exhibit, to be held at Chicago 
the week of Sept. 11, of which C. H. Van 
Cleef, of the American Diamalt-Co., ‘+ 
chairman, has made arrangements for rc- 
duced railroad fares. The railway con- 
panies have granted a special rate of 
one and one half fare for the round tri). 
Tickets will be available from Sept. 7 ‘0 
12, and will be accepted for the return 
journey up to Sept. 20. The rates are 
granted on the certificate plan. Those 
attending the convention must demand 
certificates from agents at the time they 
purchase tickets to Chicago. At Chicago 
they must have tickets validated at the 
transportation booth, on the Municip:! 
Pier, to entitle them to one half fare 
on the return journey. 
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WASHINGTON BREAD TRADE 


Gradual Improvement Noted—Agitation for 
Lower Prices Subsid Beneficial 
Influence of Advertising 


Wasurneton, D. C., June 24.—A grad- 
ual improvement is noticeable in the 
bread trade, which for several months 
has been of reduced volume, due largely 
to the strict economy being practiced in 
the home of the workingman. Agitation 
for lower bread prices has subsided, in 
view of a general appreciation by the 
public of the high level to which flour 
soared recently, forced by the sharp ad- 
vances in grain. Advertising by the large 
wholesale bakeries also is exerting a bene- 
ficial influence. . 

The neighborhood bakeries were hit 
hardest by the streak of economy, and 
their recovery is perhaps somewhat slower 
than that of the large ones. They have 
not the same advantage in advertising as 
the big shops, for their field is limited 
and in many cases the. financial position 
is such that it is not deemed feasible to 
advertise broadly. The higher price of 
flour has not been reflected in the selling 
price-of bread, this reducing the margin 
to a meager basis and wiping out profit 
altogether in some instances. There has 
been no recent change in the price of 
bakery goods. Cost of doing business 
holds up, wages are settled for a year 
and materials showing no sign of a re- 
duction, and all shops are working along 
as conservatively as possible. 

Bakers report a steady sale of pies and 
pastry goods in about the same volume 
that has ruled all spring. Shops catering 
to this class of trade bake only a suf- 
ficient amount to take care of their daily 
established trade. This tends to hold 
down overproduction and guards against 
waste. ; 

Bakery supply houses report a better 
demand for supplies for July delivery to 
replenish those depleted during June 
when most bakers take a semiannual in- 
ventory. Crock butter is unchanged at 
30@32e Ib. Candled eggs are higher at 
28@30e dozen. New walnuts are un- 
changed at 68@74c, and walnut pieces at 
58@62e. Coconut is plentiful at 12@18c. 
Raisins remain at 17@19c, and currants 
ut 16@18¢c. Cottonseed oil is firmer at 
13@14e; corn oil, 12@13c; malt sirup, 
i(@9c. Milk powder is slow at 10@l1lIc. 

Sugar merchants are advising the buy- 
ing of sufficient supplies at present prices 
to cover requirements for the next four 
months as prices will advance with the 
opening of the canning season» They have 
advanced during the past month 30@40c 
per 100 lbs on fine granulated sugar. The 
present wholesale price is $5.75@5.90. 

The usual spring housecleaning has de- 
veloped into a general desire for better 
baking conditions. Probably never in the 
iistory of the city has there been such 
a general movement to improve both 
‘uildings and equipment. Few bakers 
lave failed to remodel or add to their 
equipment, 

Entering the final month of the old 
season the flour trade is not disposed to 
look for any marked activity during these 
last few weeks. Flour buyers have be- 
come so accustomed to placing orders 
only for moderate amounts that it is 
nlikely they will display any desire to 
operate on a broader basis during the 
balance of this season. 

Interest displayed by the big bakers 
this month was of a very moderate kind. 
"hey made some inquiries, but were not 
at all anxious to place orders, as most 
of them have good supplies on hand and 
ire not in any immediate need of flour. 
Retail bakers are reputed to have suffi- 
cient flour on hand to last them several 
weeks, 

Occasional car lots of soft winter wheat 
flour are being sold to the cracker bakers, 
but they appear to have sufficient sup- 
plies to run them for a while and they 
are not in the market in a substantial 
way. J. Harry Woorrince. 
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BAKERY PROBLEMS 


By Harry SNYDER 


[A paper read at the annual convention of the Potomac States Association of 
the Baking Industry, held at Baltimore, Md., June 20-22.] 


Baking is one of the most essential in- 
dustries of the country. The baker is 
constantly called upon to solve problems 
that involve a joint knowledge of busi- 
ness and technical matters. Serving the 
public as he does, he comes in direct con- 
tact with the bread consumer. The bak- 
er’s problems may be divided into two 
general classes: problems relative to the 
manufacture, sale and distribution of 
bread; problems relative to public wel- 
fare. The real baker of today does not 
believe or practice a “public be ignored” 
policy. His policy is to serve the public 
as best he can. 

The public is constantly demanding 
cheaper bread, and the baker is often 
called upon to explain why he does not 
make and sell cheaper bread or a special 
kind of bread. And this demand is often 
made when the price of flour is ad- 
vancing. 

The baker would like to make and sell 
a cheaper loaf of bread if it were eco- 
nomically possible to do so. Bread prices 
are influenced by a number of factors 


and some of these factors have not re- 
ceived full consideration. Bakers have 
sold less bread than usual this year and 
when the output of a plant falls below 
normal, manufacturing costs increase. 
Unemployment generally has been one of 
the main causes of lessened bread con- 
sumption, which in turn has increased 
bread manufacturing costs. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The decline in bread consumption, all 
things considered, I do not think has 
been so great as the decline in the con- 
sumption of other staple foods. It is 
universally recognized that bread is the 
cheapest and best of all foods, that dur- 
ing periods of hard times, while bread is 
eaten in lessened amounts, it is not re- 


‘duced to the low point or discarded, as 


other foods, because there is no substi- 
tute for bread. 

Unemployment not only curtails the 
buying power of the wage earner, but it 
also reduces the fuel and food require- 
ments of his body. Independent of a 








CHICAGO CONVENTIONS AND EXPOSITION 





Elaborate Plans for Entertainment’ at Series of Meetings of Retail and 
Wholesale Bakers, and Machinery Exhibit—“All for One and One 
for All,” Is Slogan Adopted—Committees Appointed 


What the visiting baker at a big convention gets from association with his fellows 
is just as important and valuable to him as anything he learns from the official plat- 
form. This view is held emphatically by J. I. Marshall, of the Middleby-Marshall 
Oven Co., newly appointed chairman of the entertainment committee, as evidenced by 
the extensive programme he is arranging for the enjoyment of bakers at the big 


conventions and exposition to be held in Chicago the week of Sept. 11. 


Mr. Marshall’s 


plans are extensive, abounding in “special features.” “We don’t want to get the 
baker here just to instruct him. We want to show him a royal good time,” said Mr. 
Marshall, “and send him home fairly enthused over the bigness and co-operation of 
the baking industry and every one of its members.” 


“ALL FOR ONE 
Mr. Marshall and his helpers have adopted the slogan, “Ail for One and One for 


All 


a new feature. 


” 18 SLOGAN 


“A reception booth as a general rendezvous and place of accommodation will be 
Here the baker and his family may write their postcards, receive their 


mail, chat with their friends, and read the daily bulletin announcements. 


CONSULT “THE MRS.” 
A Texas baker, when asked if he would meet many other bakers at the big con- 


ventions and exposition is said to have replied: “Yes, if I can convert the Mrs. 


She 


counts on having her vacation and taking me with her. | She isn’t just sold on Chicago 


as yet.” 


With that particular woman and every one of her sisters of the baking industry 
in mind, the programme for the Chicago conventions and exposition has been so 
arranged that no baker’s wife can go away from it without having had a good time. 


Has any baker’s wife ever desired to “really see Chicago”? 


A committee with 


B. B. Grenell at its head has been organized just to see that she does so on this trip. 
While the men folks sit in business sessions, there will be “seeing Chicago” trips for 


the ladies to every commanding point of interest. 


There will be luncheons, too, and 


matinees and dancing on the big municipal pier. 
There will be matinee parties at the best shows, and special entertainments on 
the pier itself that will allure the ladies while the men gather near by for the business 


sessions. 


BRING ALONG THE CHILDREN 
Even the children have been counted in for the programme of fun and entertain- 


ment. 


There will be a special reception committee on duty at the pier entrance at all 


hours during the convention’s session to see that no child goes astray or misses his 


share of the good time. 


COMMITTEES ACTIVE 
Mr. Marshall in his work of entertainment is being assisted by the following sub- 
committees: E. T. Clissold, secretary and treasurer, general entertainment committee. 
Committee on music and dancing: William Bleier, chairman; E. T. Clissold, Eugene 


Lipp. Stunts committee: W. E. Long, chairman; Julian M. Livingston, C. 
Ladies’ committee: B. B. Grenell, chairman, Charles Paesch, John Hines. 


Dowell. 


Transportation: Marshall O. Densby, chairman; John Hines, Elmer Case. 


B. Mc- 
Pro- 


gramme: Arthur Bamford, chairman; S. E. Loveless, J. B. Eddington, Adolph Piper. 
Reception booth: Leighton Jones, chairman; Marshall O. Densby, Arthur S. Purves. 
Advisory members of general entertainment committee: Felix Notz, Arthur Fosdyke, 


C. W. 


elm, Dr. H. E.. Barnard, Bruce Warner. 


restricted purchasing power, unemploy- 
ment cuts down the fuel and food re- 
quirements of the body 35 per cent or 
more. Then, too, people are naturally 
more economical and waste less when 
times are hard. 

This decline in bread consumption has 
caused unnecessary anxiety on the part 
of some bakers. To recover lost trade, 
price cutting has been resorted to, and 
this has led to the use of cheaper and in- 
ferior flours and baking ingredients. It 
has not been possible with prevailing costs 
the past year to make a decent 5c loaf of 
bread without a loss. When a baker 
engages in a bread war he must either 
lose money or make an inferior loaf; 
sometimes he does both. If he makes a 
poor loaf he loses trade. Bread wars 
demoralize the bakery trade. 

In many places where bread wars have 
occurred, home bread making has revived, 
because the warring bakers have not 
maintained their bread quality. The 
home bread maker is the baker’s greatest 
competitor. Home bread making, like 
home brewing, is not a lost art. 

Sometimes the daily press and maga- 
zine writers are prejudiced against bak- 
er’s bread, and when a bread war starts 
they see a chance to manufacture sensa- 
tional copy and they advise the home 
bread maker to make her own bread, and 
they tell her that it is cheaper and better. 
It would be interesting to see what kind 
of bread some of these self-appointed 
“public advisers” could make, and how 
well it would compare with average bak- 
er’s bread. 


FLOUR AND BREAD PRICES 


The baker must keep from 30 to 60 
days’ reserve flour stock on hand to in- 
sure the proper conduct of his business 
and he cannot change his bread prices 
every time there is a change in the price 
of flour. It is necessary for flour to 
make a permanent decline of nearly $8 
before a pound loaf of bread can be re- 
duced le. Flour has made no such de- 
cline the past year. Then, too, flour is 
raw material. Bread is a finished prod- 
uct. The flour cost of the loaf is only 
about half the cost of the loaf. Yeast, 
shortening, sugar, labor, fuel and other 
manufacturing costs, maintenance of 
plant, interest on flour in storage, distri- 
bution and delivery, and other expense 
cannot be avoided in bread making. And 
there is another item,—freight rates,— 
that has a good deal to do, directly and 
indirectly, with bread costs. 

Cheap bread is not possible until 
freight rates are lower. The increase in 
freight over the 1916 rate costs the 
American people over a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars a day on just the flour that 
goes into the daily bread. It costs about 
80c to ship the requisite amount of wheat 
for a barrel of flour from ‘the wheat 
fields of western North Dakota to the 
flour mills at Minneapolis, and 8lc more 
to freight the barrel of flour from Min- 
neapolis to Baltimore, or a total of $1.61. 


FREIGHT RATES PER 100 LBS 


1916 1922 
Wheat from Dickinson, N. D., to 
BEIMMSADONS 60.00 cvecsescvcces $.19 $ .285 
Flour from Minneapolis to Bal- 
TNGTD cccccesavecesecesdecss -228 405 


It takes about 270 lbs of mill cleaned 
wheat or 285 lbs of uncleaned screenings- 
laden, freight-paying wheat to make a 
barrel of flour. The per capita consump- 
tion of flour in the United States is about 
220 Ibs per year. 

It costs 6le per bbl more to freight the 
wheat to the mill and the flour to Balti- 
more today than it did in 1916. At the 
peak of freight charges the incréase was 
90c per bbl. 

A baker is doing exceedingly well if he 
makes and sells 285 pound loaves of bread 
from a barrel of flour. This means that 
every pound loaf of bread carries a 
freight charge of 56/100c for just the 
flour alone that goes into the loaf. And 
flour is not the only ingredient that goes 
into the bread that pays a heavy freight 
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tax: sugar, salt, shortening, yeast, milk, 
milk der and the fuel that bakes the 
bread all pay a heavy freight toll. 

High freight rates increase the cost of 
bread. This statement is not made with 
the idea of censuring the railroads. But 
the public is Sanentiok cheap bread and 
there is no reason why the public should 
not be told why and how freight rates 
have increased the cost of bread. The 
high freight rates affect the price of flour 
in other ways. The increased cost starts 
with the production of the wheat. Ev- 
erything the farmer uses for the pro- 
duction of wheat pays the heavy freight 
tax. This has greatly increased the cost 
of wheat production and many farmers 
feel that they are required to absorb too 
much of this added freight cost. 

When the wheat reaches the mill, the 
manufacturing and sales costs are all in- 
creased by the high rates because every- 
thing the miller uses for manufacturing 
flour pays a higher freight rate than in 
1916. As in the case of the farmer, a 
portion of these increased costs has been 
absorbed by the miller. 

After the flour reaches the freight 
house in Baltimore or elsewhere it has to 
be carted or trucked to the bakery. It 
costs more to truck flour now than it did 
in 1916. In many cases the baker has 
absorbed this increased cost of local 
transportation. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
farmer, the miller, and the baker have all 
absorbed an appreciable amount of this 
increase in cost of transportation, a good- 
sized tax difficult to estimate accurately 
is levied upon bread, due to the advanced 
rates in recent years. 

Corrective measures, particularly if 
they be attempted along legislative lines, 
must receive careful consideration, as un- 
wise legislation would complicate the 
situation and do more harm than good. 
This we know from experiences in our 
own industry where ill-advised new lines 
of legislation have been attempted. 


NEW BREAD LAWS 


New bread laws and local regulatory 
ordinances are frequently enacted. Like 
all laws, some are good and some are ill- 
advised. In the case of weight laws, like 
the Nebraska law, it is proposed to define 
closely both the maximum and the mini- 
mum weight of a loaf of bread for a 
24-hour period. The law says: Bread 
shall not weigh more than 18 nor less than 
16 oz at any time, 24 hours after baking. 
Working under such a law the baker’s 
dilemma is to know how to make a loaf 
that will not weigh less than 16 ozs dur- 
ing hot, dry weather, at the end of 24 
hours, unless it is scaled to weigh more 
than 18 ozs when it comes from the oven. 
In seaport cities and places of high hu- 
midity such a law might not penalize a 
baker, but in most inland cities there are 
times when the weather is so hot and 
dry that bread cannot. always be made 
to comply with such a law. 

As most of you know, the United States 
Department of Agriculture, through its 
standard committee, has proposed a 38 
per cent maximum moisture standard for 
bread. Now the baker should be entitled 
to use as much water in mixing his dough 
as is necessary to produce the maximum 
quality of loaf that the flour is capable 
of making. Any additional water in the 
bread is naturally looked upon as an adul- 
terant. 

Soft, starchy flours of low absorption 
might produce breads that would con- 
form to this regulation, but strong flours 
of high absorption would frequently pro- 
duce breads which would not conform to 
the proposed standard. 

The misleading way in which the term 
absorption is sometimes used has, I think, 
been in part responsible for the proposed 
low moisture standard for bread. Cor- 
rectly speaking, the absorption of a flour 
is the amount of water or liquid used in 
making bread. There is no way of ac- 
curately determining the absorption of a 
flour except by practical bakeshop bread- 
making trials. There is no accurate 
chemical method for determining the ab- 
sorption of flour. As practical bakers 
you know that the best breads are made 
from flours where the dough naturally 
stiffens or tightens up when the dough 
reaches the bench. Flours that “slack 
off” or — eT during fermenta- 
tion are of poor quality and also poor 
bread yielders or producers. The chemi- 
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cal method used for determining the ab- 
sorption of flour does not recognize this 
inherent basic principle of some flours 
“tightening up” and others “slacking off” 
during bread making. The chemical meth- 
od for determining the absorption of flour 
is not founded upon the right principle 
and hence it fails to show the actual dif- 
ferences that exist between weak and 
strong flours. 

I cannot understand why so many labo- 
ratories continue to make so-called chem- 
ical “absorption” tests when the method 
is so unreliable and yields such mislead- 
ing results both as to the amount of 
water required for bread making and also 
the bread yield of flour. The test should 
be discarded not only because it is inac- 
curate but also because it gives the public 
a wrong idea as to the amount of bread 
that the baker can actually make from a 
barrel of flour. 

The lack of a proper method to deter- 
mine accurately the moisture content of 
bread, and this faulty chemical absorp- 
tion method have, I believe, been the main 
causes of the government’s standard 
committee placing the moisture standard 
for all breads on the same basis and at 
so low a figure. As long as the baker 
tolerates the use of faulty methods for 
testing of flour and bread and for deter- 
mining bread yields, he is not in a posi- 
tion to consistently criticize bread stand- 
ards based upon the same faulty methods. 

I do not wish to be understood as sug- 
gesting that all chemical tests are unre- 
liable and misleading, but there are cer- 
tain tests that the chemist attempts to 
make that are unreliable, and some of 
the tests are often interpreted in a mis- 
leading way. This absorption test is one 
of the defective tests. 

It is to be remembered that chemical 
analysis cannot say either how much 
bread can be made from a barrel of flour 
or how good the bread will be when it 
gets into the hands of the consumer, say 
24 hours after baking. These two very 
important questions can only be told by 
actual commercial bakeshop tests. 


ATTACKS ON WHITE BREAD 


For a hundred years or more there 
have been periodical attacks upon the 
food value and healthfulness of white 
bread as a food. During periods of un- 
employment, strikes and resultant discon- 
ten} arising from a popular demand for 
cheaper bread, these attacks are most 
likely to secure some public notice. Bread 
is a subject which when adroitly misrep- 
resented can be used to excite public pas- 
sions even up to the point of bread riots. 
Public opinion can be diverted from other 
questions by an adroit attack on bread. 
During the war when a lot of I.W.W. 
and other seditious literature was seized 
and destroyed in Minneapolis, white flour 
was one of the items featured in this 
literature in a way to foment discontent, 
and it was featured in much the same 
manner as in some papers and magazines 
of today. Sometimes these crusades 
against white bread have one, and some- 
times another, object in view. Following 
one of these crusades the miller and the 
baker are generally solicited to advertise 
their goods on the ground that advertising 
is the best way to correct erroneous pub- 
lic opinions. These crusades and solici- 
tations for advertising often come to- 
gether in such ways as to suggest a com- 
mon —e. The baker should never hesi- 
tate to defend the good name of his bread 
against those who attempt to defame it. 

Sometimes the attacks on white bread 
take the mild form of a pedantic discus- 
sion as to the relative merits of white and 
whole wheat breads, and various theories 
are advanced in support of whole wheat 
bread. Various contentions are made 
that bread would be more nutritious if it 
contained the bran and the byproduct 
removed in the manufacture of white 
flour. 

The fact is that while bran is of value 
in some cases of constipation, it is also 
objectionable in other cases, as it causes 
diarrhea, and each person must decide 
for himself whether or not he needs bran. 
Bran as a human food, however, has a 
very low degree of digestibility. Recent 
tests by the United States Department 
of Agriculture show that the protein of 
bran is only 26 per cent digested, while 
88 per cent of the protein of white flour 
is digested. These tests were made by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in 1917 at the request of the Unit- 


ed States Food Administration, and had 
bran made a better showing as a human 
food, the use of whole wheat bread dur- 
ing the war would have been compulsory. 
Since these more recent tests so fully 
confirm the earlier tests of the govern- 
ment as to the relative digestibility of 
whole wheat and white flours, this oft- 
debated question must be considered as 
closed as far as extended scientific tests 
are concerned. Some magazine writers no 
doubt will continue to agitate the ques- 
tion, regardless of facts. 
VITAMINS IN BREAD 

To argue that whole wheat bread sup- 
plies vitamins while white bread is defi- 
cient in vitamins is a sort of “pot callin 
the kettle black” argument because all 
of the cereals and grain products are un- 
satisfactory as a source of vitamins. 
Bran does not have the high vitamin con- 
tent that at one time was supposed. 
White, whole wheat and bran breads are 
all alike deficient in vitamin C. As a 
matter of fact, all breads must be sup- 
plemented with other foods, as butter, 
‘milk, vegetables and fruits, in order to 
supply vitamins, particularly the A and 
C vitamins. As to vitamin B, the yeast 
used in bread making exceeds in both 
amount and quality the vitamin of the 
germ removed in milling. In a mixed 
ration of bread, butter, milk, vegetables, 
fruit and meat, white bread is superior to 
the dark because of its higher degree of 
digestibility. The white bread actually 
supplies the body with more available 
protein and energy than whole wheat, 
graham or bran breads. In a mixed 
ration the quality and character of the 
proteins are of first importance. You 
can’t live on vitamins alone. The prodi- 
gal son, when he attempted to live on the 
husks, got plenty of vitamins but he did 
not get enough digestible protein and 
available calories. 

I have discussed the nutritive value of 
white and whole wheat breads so as to 
place before you the facts, that you 
might know if there is any economic 
reason to expect any permanent increase 
in the consumption of whole wheat bread. 
The baker has no prejudice in the mat- 
ter. He has always made and sold whole 


“wheat bread and he is prepared to make 


more if there is any reason for doing so. 
There is normally only a limited demand 
for whole wheat and graham breads. The 
demand can be temporarily stimulated by 
advertising, but as soon as the advertising 
is discontinued, the stimulated trade 
drops off. No large, permanent trade on 
whole wheat bread has ever been built 
up by any baker. The same effort put 
into advertising high grade white bread 
produces the more permanent and lasting 
results. People as a rule soon tire of 
whole wheat breads. This we know oc- 
curred during the war when ‘the Euro- 
pean nations, because of scarcity of 
wheat, had to use long extraction flours 
through force of necessity. Nations now 
using long extraction flours are the most 
discontented and poorly fed nations. 


BLEACHED FLOUR 


Occasionally attempts are made to cre- 
ate prejudice against white bread on the 
ground that bleached flour is used and 
that such flour is unwholesome. This 
question may now be regarded as settled 
by the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States and subsequent rul- 
ings of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Any treatment of flour, as bleaching, 
where there is any possibility of the prod- 
uct injuring the health of any one, is 
prohibited by the national food and drugs 
act. This law specifically states that no 
food can enter interstate commerce or 
be sold that contains any added poison- 
ous ingredient “which may render such 
food injurious to health.” Recognizing 
the necessity of having bread above sus- 
picion as to healthfulness, the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
brought the entire matter as to the 
bleaching of flour into court. A test case 
was finally reviewed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

In order not to make any mistake the 
court held that it was not even necessary 
for the government to prove that the 
bleaching of flour was actually injurious 
to health. The Supreme Court takes no 
chances when it comes to a decision as 
to the wholesomeness of any food. The 
court said that if the bleached flour “can- 
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not by any possibility when the facts 
are reasonably considered injure the 
health of any consumer,” then the flour 
“may not be condemned under the act.” 
Had there been doubt in the minds of 
the judges that bleached flour such as 
involved in this test case can by any 
possibility injure the health of any con- 
sumer, they would unquestionably have 
prohibited bleaching. 

Following this decision of the Supreme 
Court the United States Department of 
Agriculture decided not to retry this case 
and struck from the complaint all of the 
allegations that the bleaching was injuri- 
ous to health. 

At a later date the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture issued a special 
ruling permitting bleached flour when 
properly labeled to enter interstate com- 
merce provided the bleaching did not ex- 
ceed the limits as noted in the case re- 
viewed by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The opinion of the court upon this 
question is, I believe, a safer one for the 
public to follow than the distorted and 
inaccurate writings of those whom the 
court failed to sustain. 

Bleached flour: properly labeled and 
complying with the regulations of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
is not injurious to health. Such flour is 
simply labeled in accord with the regula- 
tions of the government so the consumer 
may know that the flour is not injurious 
to health. 

Bleached flour should be labeled; when 
it is not it fails to conform to the rulings 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

A product which fully conforms with 
the national food and drugs act and is 
labeled in accordance with the rulings 
issued for the enforcement of the act, 
cannot be regarded as adulterated or as 
injurious to health, particularly so when 
the whole question has been reviewed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

It is simply a question for the baker, 
himself, to decide whether he _ uses 
bleached or unbleached flour (except in 
some states which many years ago passed 
laws prohibiting bleaching). If the baker 
decides not to use flour bleached and 
labeled in accord with the government 
regulations, then it is inconsistent for him 
to denounce bleached flour and then qui- 
etly use special chemicals or preparations 
in his bread making which bleach and 
bring about the same results as the use 
of bleached flour. The question must be 
faced squarely. Bleaching is bleaching; 
you can’t disguise it under another name. 


NOTIONS AS TO BREAD 


There are a number of popular mis- 
conceptions regarding bread that are 
gradually disappearing. We hear less 
about fresh bread being unwholesome 
than we did a few years ago. I think 
this notion must have originated with 
some thrifty housewife who saw her fresh 
baked bread being rapidly consumed for 
supper by a hungry, appreciative family. 
She did.not care to make a fresh lot of 
bread the next day, so, in order to save 
her fresh bread, she simply told the fam- 
ily that fresh baked bread was “un- 
healthy.” Not one, but many a tired, 
thrifty housewife has no doubt had to 
resort to this subterfuge to save her fresh 
bread, and “a fairy tale” can be repeated 
often enough until it takes on the sem- 
blance of truth. 

Let us consider now some of the bakery 
problems relative to manufacture. One 
of the problems which the baker must 
meet every year is the making of bread 
under summer conditions. It is in the 
summer generally when the housewife 
gets tired of making bread. She has 
more difficulty then because she is unable 
to control her temperatures. In_ hot 
weather the baker should try to keep both 
himself ‘and his dough cool. A great 
deal of bread is spoiled because of too 
high a temperature of the dough during 
the fermentation period. Color, texture, 
flavor and the good eating qualities all 
suffer when the fermentation tempera- 
ture goes too high. If the flour is in- 
clined to be a little weak the higher tem- 
perature of fermentation is particularly 
disastrous. Strong, glutinous flours are 
less sensitive and they are better able to 
stand the stress and strain of summer 
bakeshop conditions. Flours which dur- 
ing the cooler part of the year have given 
fair bread-making satisfaction often 
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“slack off? or “break down” in summer 
and then the baker is compelled to change 
the flours in his blend and increase the 
proportion of the strong flour to meet 
summer bakeshop conditions. Sometimes 
flours have glutens only strong enough 
to carry up to the period of hot weather 
and then the glutens rapidly lose their 
binding power. 

Nature is constantly bringing about a 
complex series of chemical changes in the 

lJuten and at a certain point what may 
be called old age of the gluten begins to 
manifest itself. In a weak flour as in 
the case of a, weak person, old age begins 
to manifest itself at a comparatively early 
period. 

It is not a good plan for a baker to 
try to get along with weak flours during 
hot weather. A few poor batches of 
bread often give his trade a severe set- 
back and open the way for competitors 
to get a foothold. 

In selecting flour pay more attention to 
the gluten than to any other constituent. 
The quality and the quantity of the gluten 
jointly considered has more to do with 
producing quality in the bread than all 
other factors combined. Gluten is the 
component that gives flour its individu- 
ality and makes it valuable for bread- 
making purposes. It is the prime requi- 
site of a flour. Some bakers pay alto- 
gether too much attention to ash and too 
little attention to gluten, and then they 
find out when it is too late that their 
competitor has got the trade and that it 
is the gluten, and not the ash, that turns 
the trick in making good bread. 

With a return to more normal business 
conditions and with a decrease in unem- 
ployment there is sure to be an increased 
demand for quality bread. 


IMPORTANCE OF QUALITY 


People do not eat inferior foods be- 
cause they like them; it is invariably a 
case of necessity. Hence if the baker, 
because of general unemployment in his 
locality or because of severe competition, 
has been compelled to make a cheap and 
inferior loaf of bread, such a condition 
is to be regarded as only temporary, and 
as soon as more general employment re- 
stores the buying capacity of the public, 
there will be renewed demand for quality 
bread. After consuming poor bread for 
a time, good bread is most thoroughly 
appreciated. Whenever people get a 
chance to do so they discard poor bread. 
This we know is what happened during 
the war; when the ban was lifted on white 
bread no one wanted to eat war bread. 
So when general business revives and 
lifts the ban on the pocketbook, no one 
will care to continue to eat poor bread. 
The quality baker who has the courage 
to stand by his convictions will win in 
the end. 

A quality loaf is difficult to define. It 
possesses certain inherent characteristics 
that cannot be determined by chemical 
analysis or reduced to the form of a 
tabulated statement. It is an art to make 
good flour and good bread. sAn art prod- 
uct, as a painting, cannot be adequately 
tested by chemical methods, so if I fail 
to define a good loaf of bread it is be- 
cause I am a chemist rather than an 
artist. 

There is one feature of good bread that 
must not be overlooked, and that is its 
taste. What may be termed high season- 
ing in bread may be pleasing to some, but 
bread eaters in general prefer the natural 
taste so characteristic of wheat bread. 
Each cereal has its own distinctive taste. 
Wheat has a very pleasing taste, and in 
bread making the idea should be to de- 
velop the natural wheaten flavor. Some- 
times high seasoning is resorted to in the 
preparation of foods to cover up poor 
materials. The baker who uses the best 
of materials, coupled with skilled work- 
manship, always makes the best tasting 
products. 

When emerging from periods such as 
we have been going through is just the 
time when people are particularly appre- 
ciative of quality bread. He who makes 
good bread is a public benefactor. 





DEATH OF EDWARD GRISWOLD 
Edward Griswold, of New York City, 
who had been secretary of the Biscuit 
& Cracker Manufacturers’ Association 
of America for the past six years, died 
at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, on Sunday 
morning, June 4. Death was caused by 
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pneumonia, after an illness of only four 
days. 

Mr. Griswold was active in his duties 
as secretary on the opening days, May 
29-30, of the association’s annual conven- 
tion at the Drake. On the morning of 
May 31, Brooks Morgan, president of 
the association, announced that Mr. Gris- 
wold was confined to his bed with a severe 
cold, and that A. P. Strietmann, vice 
president, would take his place tempo- 
rarily. Mr. Griswold failed to rally. 

At the time of his death Mr. Griswold 
was 54 years old, having been born on 
Feb. 16, 1868, at La Fayette, Ind. He 
was the son of Charles N. and Mary A. 
Griswold, and is survived by his widow, 
a sister, Mrs. W. A. Beemer, Greencastle, 
Ind., and two brothers, William J. Gris- 
wold, Bellingham, Wash. and H. H. 
Griswold, Peru, Ind. 

Mr. Griswold was originally a railroad 


man, but became connected with the bis- 
cuit and cracker association 18 years ago, 
and something over six years ago he was 
made secretary of that organization. 

The body was taken to La Fayette, 
where funeral services of the Masonic 
form were held on June 6. M. J. Hogan, 
manager of the western department of 
the association, located at Chicago, had 
personal charge of the funeral arrange- 
ments. Present at the services, besides 
Mr. Hogan, were the following from the 
association: J. B. Franke, Perfection Bis- 
cuit Co., A. J. Zimmermann, Quality Bis- 
cuit Co., Walter T. Brown, Century Bis- 
cuit Co., George W. Schmidt, George H. 
Strietmann’s Sons Co., A. E. Woodgate, 
Lakeside Biscuit Co., Edward Long, Ed- 
ward Long Chemical Co., F. A. Portman, 
the Franklin Co., and M. E. Chapin, the 
Chicago Carton Co. 

V. P. WitiraMs. 








BISCUIT BAKERS’ CONVENTION 





Nonreturnable Paper Caddy and Returnable Tin Container Main Subject 
for Discussion—Protest Against Tariff on Almonds and 
Walnuts—A. P. Strietmann Elected President 


The twenty-second annual convention 
of the Biscuit & Cracker Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of America, which was 
in session at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
on May 29-31 and June t, was notable 
for its unusually interesting and infor- 
mative addresses. Most of the talks 
were far from being stereotyped, and 
were magnetic enough to keep a large 
majority of the representatives of ap- 
proximately 85 concerns present in the 
convention room during the sessions. 

The subject of the nonreturnable paper 
caddy and the returnable tin container 
was probably given the most discussion 
at the convention. As will be seen be- 
low, President Brooks Morgan alluded 
to it at some length in his opening ad- 
dress, and the members discussed it 
freely in informal conference. Most of 
the members seemed to agree with Mr. 
Morgan in thinking it best to go slowly 
before wholeheartedly adopting the non- 
returnable caddy, and finally the execu- 
tive committee was requested to continue 
its work of investigation of tops, racks, 
and caddies, before definite and conclu- 
sive action is taken by the association. 

The convention was saddened by the 
sickness, which later resulted in the 
death, of Edward Griswold, of New 
York City, secretary of the association. 

A. P. Strietmann, of George H. Striet- 
mann’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, who 
has been vice president of the associa- 
tion for some years, was elected presi- 
dent to succeed Brooks Morgan. L. D. 
Manchester, of the Manchester Biscuit 
Co., Sioux Falls, S. D., was made vice 
president, and A. J. Zimmermann, of 
the Quality Biscuit Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
was re-elected treasurer. No action has 
yet been taken to fill the office of secre- 
tary. 

In compliance with a resolution intro- 
duced by C. W. Wickersham, and inas- 
much as the convention opened on Me- 
morial Day, at the beginning of the first 
session the members bowed their heads 
for a moment in silent prayer in memory 
of the soldiers who gave their lives in 
the World War. 


President’s Address 

In his annual address, Brooks Morgan, 
of Atlanta, Ga., president of the asso- 
ciation, said that the subject of burden- 
some railroad rates is the most important 
issue before biscuit and cracker manu- 
facturers, and also asked members of 
the association to protest to their con- 
gressmen against the discriminations con- 
tained in the proposed tariff bill as con- 
cerns commodities used by the cracker 
industry. Mr. Morgan’s address was, 
in part, as follows: 

“IT am happy to say that no industry 
has been less affected by the post-war 
reconstruction than has been the cracker 
business. In practically every line there 
have been disastrous failures. In the 
cracker baking industry there has been 


but one failure, and that an inconse-- 


quential one. 
“There has never been a more uncer- 
tain condition facing the business in- 


terests, but notwithstanding, the Biscuit 
& Cracker Manufacturers’ Co. has had a 
very satisfactory year, both from the 
standpoint of profit and of service to its 
members. 

RAILROAD RATES 


“The most important subject that we 
have to consider is the present burden- 
some railroad rates, which are just about 
to cause an evolution in the packing and 
transporting of the tonnage produced by 
the cracker manufacturers of the United 
States. 

“It is generally known that 60 per 
cent of the tonnage of the cracker manu- 
facturers of the United States has been 
shipped in returnable tin packages and 
that each and every 9 lbs of crackers or 
cakes shipped has necessitated 9 lbs of 
packing, 5 lbs for each tin and 4 lbs 
for each crate. Not only is the freight 
paid on this amount of packing on the 
out-going trip, but on the return trip, 
making it necessary to pay a high rate 
of freight on 18 lbs of packages to dis- 
tribute 9 lbs of crackers. 

“We are now presenting to the rail- 
road officials data to show that in many 
instances it is costing over $32 in trans- 
portation charges to sell $100 worth of 
crackers. Add to this the burden of 
sales expense, advertising, taxation and a 
little profit and you will momentarily see 
why so many cracker bakers have so des- 
perately plunged into the nonreturnable 
package which weighs, including its con- 
tainer, 134 lbs. 

“Do you realize that on one day’s run 
of 60 bbls of soda crackers to one oven, 
from which 1,500 tins are packed, the 
saving in freight alone would be 24,375 
Ibs? Figure what this means when you 
realize that most of the large plants 
have six or more ovens. A _ six-oven 
plant would, if it used returnable tin 
cans for the entire run, pay daily excess 
freight of 146,250 lbs, or seven cars. Fig- 
ured on a minimum rate of 50c a hun- 
dred, in dollars and cents, excess freight 
is $731.25 per day, or a total yearly ex- 
cess cost to a six-oven plant of $219,375. 

“The question may be asked: ‘Do we 
not have to buy and pay for the caddies?’ 
Yes, but we have to buy and pay for 
the tins and the crates and our big 
brother, the National Biscuit Co. as 
well as many of our most progressive 
members, figure that when we take into 
consideration the first cost of the tin, 
the crates, the wear and tear thereon, 
investment in machinery to clean and 
polish the tins, the plate glass that is 
used therein, the bookkeeping and han- 
dling, that caddies and their containers 
cost no more per unit than do the tin 
cans. The elimination of the returnable 
tin will be a great boon to the paper 
manufacturers, but it will remove a large 
source of income from the crate manu- 
facturers, tin manufacturers, brass man- 
ufacturers and the glass manufactur- 
ers, and the greatest loss is going to be 
faced by the transportation companies. 

“The paper caddy on its face not only 
appears to be a desirable proposition to 
save transportation charges and other 
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expense, but it will kill the ‘bugbear’ of 
the cracker manufacturers and mer- 
chants. The returnable tin package is 
something that the bakers have wanted 
to sidestep for many years. With the 
present low cost of the caddy on one 
hand and the high freight rates on the 
other, the elimination of the returnable 
tin is most alluring. 

“Will it hurt the cracker business? Al- 
though our chief competitor, the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., is pushing the non- 
returnable caddy as hard as it can and 
notwithstanding the fact that its use of 
nonreturnable packages has affected the 
business of every manufacturer that has 
not immediately followed, I am of the 
humble opinion that we should stop, look, 
and listen! 

“We must not become too enthusiastic 
over the paper package. It may do 
the cracker business more harm than 
good. There is nothing more unpalatable 
than a stale or a soggy cracker. The 
development of the cracker business has 
been due to the fact that crackers have 
been packed with the sole idea of getting 
them to the consumer fresh and crisp. 


REDUCED RATES ON RETURN TINS 


“Many cracker bakers have rushed into 
the nonreturnable paper caddy on the 
theory that there was no possibility of 
obtaining reduced railroad rates on the 
return of tins and crates. I am glad to 
tell you, however, that the railroad traffic 
officials who have been made wise to the 
situation have already started a move- 
ment to put in better rates for the re- 
turn of these packages. 

“The railroad officials have co-operated 
most cordially with us and we have not 
only our traffic committee but the rail- 
road officials to thank for building the 
first portion of the dam to stop the on- 
rush of the untried paper caddy.” 

Speaking further of railroad rates, 
Mr. Morgan said that the present tariffs 
are throttling industries at inland points 
and that unless there is some readjust- 
ment of rates it will be almost impossible 
to manufacture at other than points fa- 
vored by water transportation or through 
the nearness of the necessary raw ma- 
terials. Mr. Morgan also said that there 
should be but one railroad bureau in 
the country invested with mandatory and 
regulatory powers, instead of the 42 now 
in existence. 


PENDING TARIFF BILL 


Concerning the proposed tariff bill, 
Mr. Morgan spoke as follows: 

“You gentlemen have doubtless fol- 
lowed the proposed tariff bill with much 
concern. If any of you have neglected 
to protest the many discriminations that 
affect the cracker baker, I hope you will 
go home and immediately write to your 
senators and congressmen. If you will 
look over the entire list you will find that 
the greatest discriminations are those 
that most vitally affect the cracker bak- 
ing and candy making industries. 

“The most glaring example of dis- 
crimination appears in the case of shelled 
almonds and walnuts. We are told that 
the representatives of the great state of 
California are responsible for these pro- 
posed enormous advances of more than 
200 per cent. If California could pro- 
duce and furnish the almonds and wal- 
nuts necessary for the use of the con- 
sumers and the manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, we would not so greatly protest, but 
we cannot but feel that in view of the 
fact that they are not in a position to 
supply the needs, that they are selfishly 
advancing their own interests to the hurt 
of every other state in the Union. Your 
association has joined the National Con- 
fectioners’ Association and others, in 
protesting these unfair discriminations. 


TECHNICAL BUREAU 


“It is with much pleasure that I an- 
nounce the final completion of the tech- 
nical bureau staff. Your technical com- 
mittee has been continuously on the job. 
Those who have not known the ins and 
outs of the work under consideration 
have little idea of what it has really 
meant to get this, the most important 
activity that the association has ever un- 
dertaken, to function satisfactorily. Now 
that the bureau has succeeded in obtain- 
ing the services of A. V. H. Mory, a 
chemist and organizer of international 
reputation, you can look for steady prog- 
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ress and much help from this greatly 
needed bureau.” é‘ mate 


Address by Mr. Lissauer 

A. W. Lissauer, vice president W. L. 
Fleisher & Co., Inc., New York, engineers 
for special ventilation, air conditioning, 
etc., gave a most thorough address on 
“Air ditioning and Heat Control,” in 
relation to use in biscuit and cracker fac- 
tories. Parts of the address are given 
below. 

“It is not my intention to claim that 
’ the regulation of the weather is a cure-all 
for every ill to which your industry is 
subjected. Rather do I want to impress 
on you the fact that the weather plays 
an important part in the proper manu- 
facture of biscuits and crackers. 

“No one realizes more than I that all 
good products must have as their founda- 
tion experienced workmen, perfect ma- 
terials and machinery with which to han- 
dle them. Air conditioning may be con- 
sidered to be a fourth necessity, not a 
luxury, but something without which the 
ideal cannot be obtained. The large bak- 
eries have, in many cases, been convinced 
that their quantity production cannot 
proceed if they are at the mercy of the 
weather. It is only a question of time 
when, in order to duplicate their results, 
any one who has ambitions to make the 
finest product on a quantity basis and 
with the largest profit, will have to fol- 
low suit. 

“Air conditioning, in general, may be 
taken to mean the treatment to which 
atmospheric air is subjected in order to 
regulate both its moisture content and 
temperature. There is a certain pressure 
of moisture in the air under any given 
conditions, and also the moisture in every 
material itself exerts a certain pressure. 
Now, if the pressure in the air is greater 
than that in the material, the material 
will absorb more water until the two are 
in equilibrium. The converse is also true. 
Having this in mind as a basic fact, the 
next step is very easy to see; that is, if 
you want to increase by any definite 
amount the moisture in a material, it is 
only necessary to surround it with air 
having a definite moisture content, or in 
other words, a definite vapor pressure. 
Immediately the material seeks to estab- 
lish a pressure balance, and the result is 
accomplished. 

“The basis of the biscuit baker’s pro- 
fession is fermentation, as it is in the 
making of bread, but the requirement 
and the type of fermentation is some- 
what different in the two cases. Besides 
this, the biscuit baker is confronted by 
the necessity of maintaining his materials, 
which are of many different kinds and of 
high quality, from varying in flavor and 
in moisture contents. 

“As a third requirement in your indus- 
try, there is the necessity of keeping the 
finished product in the same condition of 
freshness, and with the same good tasting 
qualities as when it was baked. We can 
take the various essential departments of 
a cracker and biscuit factory in rotation, 
and there I can indicate my ideas as to 
the way in which certain difficulties can be 
overcome. 


STORAGE ROOM TROUBLES 


“We come first to the problem that 
probably more than any other is the cause 
of anxiety and loss in your field. Ran- 
cidity and incipient putrefaction make 
their first appearance in the raw ma- 
terials storage room. It is almost invari- 
able that in this storage room the tem- 
perature is kept low and the room is 
ordinarily kept dark, both for the pur- 
pose of minimizing rancidity and spoil- 
age due to chemical or bacterial action. 
The low temperature, of course, inhibits 
the growth of bacteria and molds, and 
there is very little danger of any rapid 
growth at about 30 to 50 degrees Fahren- 
heit. However, molds and bacteria will 
hays at these temperatures, and it may 

taken as a general statement, that if 
temperatures are maintained from 30 to 
50 degrees, these organisms will: attain 
their full growth in from three to four 
weeks; if the temperature is kept from 
50 to 60 degrees, the growth is more rapid 
and will only take 9 to 12 days; but if 
the materials are stored in a room which 
is not kept cold, and are surrounded by 
air from 60 to 75 de it only takes 
from three to five days for these or- 
ganisms to mature. Unfortunately, also, 
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the bacterium Viscosis will grow and 
flourish even at temperature of 45 de- 
apy and if it is present, the result will 

a plague of ropiness, the bane of the 
head baker’s existence. It may be that 
if the storage room is only kept cool and 
dark, the growth of the molds and 
their effect may not be noticed there; but 
after the inoculated materials are mixed 
into the sponge and left to stand under 
ordinary room conditions for 14 to 18 
hours, the enormous growth will then cer- 
tainly be apparent. 

“There is only one conclusion to draw 
from this, and that is, that bacteria and 
molds must be eliminated from the stor- 
age room. It would be perfectly simple 
to wash the air through water sprays & 
fore it enters this room, but this would 
introduce a tremendous amount of vapor 
which would also have a deleterious effect 
upon the materials. I have experimented 
with a new type of dry air filter which 
combines a maximum area exposed to the 
air circulation with a minimum of floor 
space required, sg | a double nap cloth 
specially woven for this purpose. Culture 
tests on air which has passed through 
such a filter indicate that all molds have 
been entirely filtered out and — few, 
if any, bacteria are present in the filtered 
air. Now, if such equipment is combined 
with proper means for regularly steriliz- 
ing walls, floors and ceilings of the stor- 
age room, and no workmen are allowed 
to enter the room unless they wear steril- 
ized shoes and clothing, the danger from 
changes in the bacterial count and at- 
tendant rancidity, putrefaction, etc., will 
be practically entirely eliminated. It can 
be seen from this then, that a combination 
of a control of temperature and bacterial 
count is an important function of air con- 
ditioning. 

“About the moisture contents, there 
again I would say that this should be kept 
constant, for the reason above given as to 
the moisture reabsorption. More than 
this, it is a fact that when materials ab- 
sorb moisture and then give it up, due to 
changes of air conditions, this evaporat- 
ing moisture carries with it some of the 
flavor which is so essential to a success- 
fully baked product. Of course, the drier 
the air in the storage room the better 
powdered milk, dry eggs, baking powder, 
etc., will keep, not only because chemical 
action must have free moisture present 
to precéed, but also molds and bacteria 
cannot flourish where matter is dry. 

“The storage room for cartons, paste- 
board, lining papers, etc., I think, should 
be also subject to constant temperature 
and moisture conditions so that the paste- 
board will fold properly in the machines, 
the labels will not stick together, and the 
lining paper will not become wet and 
soggy. All this ‘can be accomplished if 
the conditions are kept constant. 


DOUGH DEPARTMENT 


“The sponge or dough department is 
one of the most important in the entire 
plant. Anything that will aid in stand- 
ardizing the fermentation process and 
make it sure of completion on scheduled 
time, should be of vital interest to the 
baker in the cracker and biscuit plant. 
It is advisable to destroy rather than de- 
velop gluten by the action of the lactic 
acid bacteria, and possibly that of acetic 
acid. These organisms grow rapidly un- 
der conditions of approximately 70 to 
76 degrees, especially if, as in the cracker 
work, there is only a minimum quantity 
of yeast present, as yeast inhibits the 
—. of these bacteria. Of course, un- 

er present methods of operation, the 
baker is entirely dependent upon the 
wild growths for the proper inoculation 
of the sponge. It has always been my 
idea that fermentation of this kind 
should be carried on under sterilized con- 
ditions with practically sterile materials, 
the sponge being inoculated with pure 
healthy cultures of the necessary bac- 
teria so as to insure a proper fermenta- 
tion without the danger of introducin 

those spores which in the end, if allow 
to grow, also will produce putrefaction. 
Fermentation of any kind cannot pro- 
ceed unless the moisture conditions sur- 
rounding the sponge and dough are cor- 
rect. A fairly high relative humidity 
should be carried in the sponge room so 
that the surface may remain damp and 
so give up the gases which are generated 
without a rising of the sponge. Also, 
there is less loss under high humidity 


conditions, and consequently there is a 
greater output. 

“As I have pointed out before, if the 
air surrounding the sponge and dough is 
so dry that it evaporates moisture rap- 
idly, there is a nally vastus shrinkage in 
the mass, and where the biscuit is divided 
by volume, there is a definite loss in 
yield; this loss, because the air is drier in 
the winter than in the summer, is more 
serious during the former season. The 
ideal, of. course, is not only the stand- 
ardizing of this loss throughout the year, 
but cutting it down to the absolute mini- 
mum by regulating the humidity the 
year round. The bacteria flourish better 
in a moist medium, and this can only be 
obtained if the sponge surface is Lent 
damp. The fact that it takes from 14 to 
18 hours for a sponge to be properly 
finished, means that the baker should be 
doubly careful to have all conditions 
constant; otherwise the other organisms 
will receive their chance to act and will 
spoil the batch. This also applies to 
the proofing or second mixing of the 
cracker dough, because of the fact that 
if a dough is not right after it has start- 
ed to proof, there is no way of main- 
taining the factory on schedule if the 
poor dough has started to run through 
the machines. 

“Probably more trouble arises in the 
sweet mixing rooms, due to adverse 
weather, than is ever realized by the av- 
erage baker, or than is accredited to the 
proper source... Especially is this true 
during the summer, when such very high 
grade materials are used, containing a 
good deal of milk, eggs and butter. If 
a temperature is not kept down and the 
humidity at the proper point, the mix 
will separate before there is a chance to 
bake it. Very often it is found neces- 
sary to blow iced air into the mixtures 
so as to keep down the temperature and 
insure uniformity of the product. With 
a properly equipped sweet mixing room, 
the cracker baker can be sure that he 
can turn out the same type and quality 
of goods in the summer time as in the 
winter time. 


ADVANCES IN REFRIGERATION 


“Many advances have been made since 
the first application of heat and refrig- 
eration to air. We no longer have to 
use the dirty, dripping, inefficient, direct 
expansion or brine pipes which some- 
times maintain proper temperatures, but 
which let the moisture contents of the air 
vary as it will, and at the same time aid 
the infection of the room with all types 
of bacteria and mold. The modern 
apparatus consists of large chambers in 
which refrigerated water is atomized, 
cooling the air which passes through the 
chamber by contact. The exchange of 
the heat is mac age yf 100 per cent ef- 
ficient; the water is heated and the air 
cooled in exact proportion, and the op- 
eration can be so adjusted that the mois- 
ture contents of the air and its tem- 
perature are maintained at all times with- 
out human intervention. The water which 
is heated by contact with the air, is in 
turn cooled by contact with refrigeration 
pipes, which do not touch the air and con- 
sequently are kept perfectly clean. The 
efficiency of such a unit is very high, as 
the transmission of heat due to rapidly 
moving water over the cold pipes is 
greater than in any other method. The 
air which is cool, and whose moisture 
content is fixed, is then pulled through 
steam heaters and is then blown by 
means of the well-known type of multi- 
blade or other fan to the various depart- 
ments, there distributed as experience 
dictates. 

“Refrigerated air, of course, is very 
expensive, and consequently it is good 
sense to collect the air which has been in- 
troduced and which has done its work, 
and again return it to the air condition- 
ing unit. There the second function of 
the water spray comes in. This spray 
not only cools, but also washes out of the 
air flour particles, a great portion of 
bacteria and a great deal of the gases 
which are soluble in water, so that the 
air which is again introduced to the de- 
partments is clean and fresh. Of course, 
a certain quantity of air from the out- 
side leaks into the ducts, rooms, etc., 
but this does not pass again into the de- 
partments until it has been properly con- 
ditioned and washed. It is a simple mat- 
ter, if a good deal of carbon dioxide is 
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present, to absorb this gas by adding to 
the water in the spray chamber a cer- 
tain proportion of caustic soda. This has 
a great affinity for carbonic acid gas and 
entirely removes it. Thus the gas con- 
tents of the dough and sponge rooms 
can be xcept down at a low point with a 
consequent increased efficiency of the 
workers. 

“In closing, may I again indicate the 
point which, in the final analysis, is the 
most important from the money stand- 
point to the cracker baker; that of prof- 
its. The goods are sold by the pound, 
and in every pound weight handled there 
should be a certain standard weight of 
moisture which has been predetermined 
as necessary for highest quality. If this 
is done, first there will be no danger of 
selling too large a percentage of valu- 
able materials for the fixed price, ani 
secondly, there will be no danger of er 
rors in the cost calculations. Some bak- 
ers have found that from day to da 
there was an almost unbelievable varia 
tion in yields, and consequently costs- 
sometimes blamed on the weighing of the 
raw materials, but rarely, if ever, on the 
atmospheric conditions. Always, under 
such circumstances, the profits suffer 
Standardization of moisture contents i, 
the ‘result of atmospheric control of cool- 
ing, packing and storage departments, 
and can be obtained in no other way.” 





Address by Mr. Scheppelman 
A most interesting and informativ: 
talk on “Yeast” was given by Walte 


Scheppelman, of the New York office of 


the Fleischmann Co. It contained a de 
tailed description of the yeast plant, ani 
the chemical content and action of yeas! 
in dough. Mr. Scheppelman said in part 
as follows: 

“Yeast plays an important part in 
cracker baking. The one thing you wani 
to keep in mind is that yeast is a plant 
True, it is a part of the vegetable king 
dom whose structure is extremely ele 
mentary, but nevertheless it is a smal! 
fungus growth similar to the mushroom. 
The individual yeast plants are round or 
oval, measuring about 1-3600 of an inch 
in diameter. Yeast grows when it is 
placed in a solution providing proper 
nourishment, such as certain kinds ot 
sugar mixtures or extracts of malt. In 
this nutrient solution the yeast cells re- 
produce themselves with astonishing ra- 
pidity. 

“Under a microscope we find that yeast 
cells are composed of a more or less 
gelatinous substance surrounded by a thin 
wall. The principal thing that I wish to 
say is that each yeast cell is a living plant. 
that not only grows and reproduces other 
cells, but also produces fermentation 
when placed in the proper medium. Thus 
the pound of yeast with which you are 
acquainted is not a dead mass of material, 
but contains millions of live yeast plants. 
As you know, these live cells are capable 
of producing a leavening action on your 
doughs. 

“After having fully developed in 
growth, yeast is compressed into cakes 
and placed at a temperature which prac- 
tically results in the individual cells be- 
coming dormant. This temperature is 
usually around 34 degrees Fahrenheit, or 
just above freezing. 

“I want to impress upon you that there 
is nothing that you handle which will 
repay you in results as the care given 
yeast. If yeast is allowed to heat up. 
that is, if it is not kept at a temperature 
below 49 degrees Fahrenheit, the tendency 
will be for the yeast in its natural func- 
tion of breathing to consume itself, and 
a pound of yeast that is allowed to remain 
at a high temperature for a short time 
is very apt to show little or no action 
when you attempt to use it in a dough. 

“Like all plants and animals, yeast 
breathes in oxygen from the air and ex- 
hales carbon dioxide. This vital process 
of respiration is going on all the time, 
proceeding very slowly at a low tempera- 
ture such as should be maintained in an 
ice box, and very rapidly at a high tem- 
perature such as is often met with in the 
bakery, and everywhere in summer 
weather. There is no food for yeast in 
a pound cake of yeast, and if this vital 
process goes on in the absence of food, 
the yeast burns itself up, digests itself 
and weakens. When the yeast is in a 
dough at 80 degrees Fahrenheit the case 
is different, for there is plenty of food 
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in an ordinary dough for the nutritive 
requirements of the yeast. 


ACTION OF YEAST IN DOUGH 


“According to experiments carried on 
by one of the foremost baking schools in 
the country, we learn that yeast acts, not 
only as a leavening agent, but also ma- 
tures the gluten, develops the flavor and 
adds vitamins and nutritive value to the 
finished product. In order to explain the 
action of yeast in the dough, it is neces- 
sary to say a word about flour. All flour, 
when made into dough, is composed of 
two principal elements, gluten (a protein 
substance) and starch (a carbohydrate). 
Besides these elements, there are minute 
quantities of other substances occurring 
naturally in flour; for instance, it always 
contains a small percentage of sugar. 

“Just as flour is composed of two prin- 
cipal elements, yeast possesses two func- 
tions or powers, both of which are exer- 
cised in the process of developing a 
dough. One is to act in a digestive way 
on the gluten of the flour, making it soft 
and elastic. At the same time that this 
action is taking place in the dough, the 
yeast exercises its other function—the 
power to change the sugars into carbon 
dioxide (the same gas that bubbles up in 
soda water). This action is known as 
fermentation, and it should be remem- 
bered that good, healthy fermentation 
and digestion of dough, not merely rais- 
ing, are required. 

“The chemical processes that take place 
in the dough are very intricate. What 
causes dough to rise, however, may be 
briefly stated as the fermentative action 
of yeast in a mixture of flour, sugar and 
water. This fermentation results in the 
production of a gas, carbon dioxide, that 
becomes enveloped in the glutinous part 
of the flour, and in working its way 
through the dough expands it until it be- 
comes light and porous, and ready for 
the oven. The little alcohol that is formed 
by the action of yeast in the dough is 
evaporated. The best and most efficient 
type of fermentation is one that starts 
slowly and increases with vigor. 


IMPORTANCE OF TEMPERATURE 


“Temperature plays a most important 
part in the process of alcoholic fermen- 
tation. The temperature best suited for 
the growth and reproduction of the yeast 
plant is from 77 to 95 degrees Fahren- 
heit. At 49.6 degrees the action of the 
yeast is stopped, but the cell is only de- 
vitalized, for a higher temperature again 
gives the yeast its power of producing 
fermentation. 

“Yeast may even be frozen, but this is 
not advisable, as great care must be taken 
in thawing it out if you wish to keep its 
fermenting power, due to the fact that 
some of the cells are chemically ruptured. 
Above 95 degrees the action of the yeast 
begins to weaken, and if kept at 125 
degrees for a short time, the cells are 
rendered practically useless for fermen- 
tation purposes. When 140 degrees is 
reached we find that the protein content 
starts to coagulate and that the ferment- 
ing power of the cell is destroyed com- 
pletely. 

“During the development of carbon 
dioxide in the fermentation period, heat 
is produced and the temperature of the 
dough is thereby raised. For this reason 
it is advisable to set your doughs at a 
temperature near the lower limit of the 
range best suited for the growth and re- 
production of yeast, between 78 and 86 
degrees. In producing carbon dioxide 
and alcohol, yeast not only raises the 
dough and matures the gluten, but also 
adds flavor to your baked products. Nu- 
tritive value is also added, and in addi- 
tion to this, since yeast is the richest 
known source of vitamin B, your product 
will thus contain this necessary food 
product. 

VITAMINS 


“At the present time, science tells us 
that there are three different kinds of 
vitamins, A, B, and C. Vitamin A is 
found in butter fat and cod liver oil. 
Vitamin B is found in yeast in the largest 
quantity; in fact, there is more in yeast 
than in any other known substance, al- 
though it has also been discovered in 
spinach. Vitamin C is found in orange 
Juice, lemon juice and other citrus fruits. 

“Special importance is attached to vita- 
min B for several reasons. It is required 
constantly throughout life, and it is never 
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stored in the body; therefore, to supply 
the body needs, it must be taken continu- 
ally. Of all food, yeast is, I repeat, the 
richest source of this vitamin, and it is 
undoubtedly in a measure due to its high 
vitamin content that this long familiar 
food product possesses such remarkable 
health-giving properties.” 


Other Addresses 


Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway 
Age, spoke on “The Railroad Situation 
Up to Date.” He had just returned 
from a tour of Europe and said that he 
felt, without national prejudice, that the 
service and the rates of the railroads of 
the United States are much superior to 
those of the European countries. 

The recent 10 per cent reduction in 
rates, ordered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, is not regarded by 
Mr. Dunn as anything for the railways 
to worry about, since, he thinks, cost 
reductions will follow. However, Mr. 
Dunn deplored the Commission’s plan 
to cut from 6 to 5%, per cent of valua- 
tion the amount the railroads shall be 
allowed to earn. He said that such a cut 
will result in further inefficiency of serv- 
ice by directly striking off approximate- 
ly $800,000,000 from the railroads’ earn- 
ings. In this connection he explained 
that the railroads desire to make net re- 
turns of good proportions, since the re- 
sult would be lower rates. He urged 
business men to complain to the Com- 
mission of this proposed cut. 


RETAIL GROCERS 


Philip A. De Puyt, vice president of 
the National Retail Grocers’ Association, 
gave a brief talk on “Cracker Discounts 
as They Affect the Retail Grocer.” He 
said that the retailers demanded, and 
should be given, the same services and 
discounts as allowed to the chain store 
units, and that to compete with the lat- 
ter the retail grocers are turning to co- 
operative buying. In his opinion, the 
chain stores will not be successful in put- 
ting the independent retail grocer out of 
business. Mr. De Puyt, in closing, said 
that it is the duty of the federal trade 
commission to see that the “river of com- 
merce,” in its course from the producer 
to the consumer, is kept open for all, 
the small as well as the large craft. 


COST ACCOUNTING 


The programme on May 31 was begun 
with an address by Edward E. Gore, 
president of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, on “The Value of a Work- 
able Cost Accounting System.” Mr. Gore 
explained very ably the value of a good 
cost system, and declared that produc- 
tion should be, in some degree, propor- 
tionate to wages. He said that many 
concerns neglected to include, in their 
cost sheets, the services of the heads of 
their organizations as a definite wage 
figure. 

He also warned manufacturers against 
overlooking depreciation as an element 
of cost, and urged that results of ad- 
vertising expenditure should be checked 
up. The main point of Mr. Gore’s talk 
was that a cost accounting system should 
be used as the basis for action, that tally 
figures are of no value unless they lead 
to the correction of faults which they 
bring to light. 

President Morgan stated that more 
than 1,000 of the association’s member- 
ship is now using a uniform cost ac- 
counting system. 

“INSPIRATION” TALK 

The one address of the convention 
which was received with a maximum of 
mental alertness and receptivity, to- 
gether with almost continuous bursts of 
laughter, was that delivered by Harry 
Collins Spillman, educational director of 
the Remington Typewriter Co., New 
York City. Mr. Spillman gave what is 
known as an “inspiration” talk, under 
the title of “Adjusting Ourselves to a 
New Era in Business,” and with good 
psychological effect explained that one 
of the most formidable hindrances to 
the salesman’s or business man’s success 
and progress is the almost instinctive 
dislike of doing constructive thinking. 
He quoted Elbert Hubbard as saying 
that the average man would rather lie 
down and die than actually think, and 
that most of us preferred to simply re- 
adjust our prejudices. 


Mr. Spillman said that the crackers 
turned out by the manufacturers are all 
right, but better salesmen are needed, 
and that the human machinery requires 
improvement. He also remarked that 
the date on the tombstone is not neces- 
sarily the actual date of a man’s death, 
that it is often merely the date on which 
society took formal notice of his de- 
parture from this life. 

- * 


Elmer L. Cline, of the Taggart Bak- 
ing Co., Indianapolis, Ind., talked on 
“Developing Sales by Developing Sales- 
men.” He suggested the use of office 
bulletins and salesmen’s letters as pos- 
sible methods of spurring salesmen on to 
better results. He said that essential 
qualities for good salesmanship are re- 
liability, willingness to work, imagina- 
tion, and education. 

W. A. Vollmer, advertising manager of 
the Robert Gair Co., told of the possi- 
bilities in window display advertising 
and attractiveness in designing of pack- 
ages. An exhibit was shown in connec- 
tion with his talk. 

Other addresses were “Economies in 
Truck Operations,” by Major Baxter, 
chief engineer for the Ideal Truck 
Equipment Co. (this was given with lan- 
tern slides); “Sugar and Molasses,” by 
Dr. Fred W. Murphy, of New York City; 
“Cocoa and Its Products,” by W. L. 
Dubois, production manager Elines, Inc; 
“Fuel Oil Versus Anthracite Coal for 
Cracker Ovens,” by L, D. Manchester, 
of the Manchester Biscuit Co; “The Fam 
Unit Cost System,” by P. B. Slocum, of 
the Richmond Baking Co., and “Return- 
able Package Accounting,” by A. R. 
Davenport, of Lewis, Murphy & Co., ac- 
countants. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The new board of directors of the as- 
sociation, besides the newly elected of- 
ficers, includes J. B. Dwyer, of the On- 
tario Biscuit Co; Oswald Schmidt, Dav- 
enport, Iowa; William D. Morris, Chica- 
go, Ill; John A. Simeral, Pittsburgh, 
Pa; Williard C. Poole, Worcester, Mass; 
J. B. Franke, Fort Wayne, Ind; Brooks 
Morgan, Atlanta, Ga; W. T. Bishop, Los 
Angeles, Cal; C. A. Bowman, Denver, 
Colo; H. W. Stegall, St. Louis; W. C. 
Scott, Baltimore, Md; Weston Green, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


The Fleischmann Co. made its usual 
distribution of free smokes. 


No decision was made as to where and 
when the 1923 convention will be held. 


The Tin Decorating Co., Baltimore, 
Md., supplied attractive tin boxes as 
souvenirs of the banquet. 


The women attending the convention 
were taken to see Frank Bacon in “Light- 
nin’” on the afternoon of May 31. 

The executive committee of the asso- 
ciation met in closed session on May 29, 
and otherwise the first day was given 
up to registration and getting reac- 
quainted. 

In appreciation of his services as 
executive head of the association, Brooks 
Morgan, the retiring president, was pre- 
sented with a gold watch on the evening 
of the annual banquet. 


The annual banquet was given in the 
French Room of the Drake, on. the eve- 
ning of May 31. It was well attended, 
and with the entertainment furnished, 
afforded the members much pleasure. 

A. M. Brookes, secretary and purchas- 
ing agent for the Pacific Coast Biscuit 
Co., Seattle, Wash., and the oldest mem- 
ber of the association, in point of person- 
al age, was at the convention, and in the 
best of health. 

Chicago flour men who were present 
at the convention included J. E. Herbert, 
of the J. E. Herbert Co; W. H. Mast, of 
Seyfarth, Mast & Co; E. A. Weaver, of 
the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co; E. S. 
Wagner and W. E. Albright, of the Star 
& Crescent Milling Co; Henry Hart- 
mann, of Boner & Co; and M. Imbrie, of 
Annen & Imbrie. 

Buffet lunches were served in the con- 
vention room at the close of each morn- 
ing session through the courtesy of the 
American Can Co., the Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Co., the Cracker Baker, the Chi- 
cago Carton Co., the B. A. Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co., the Fleischmann Co., the Glid- 
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den Nut Butter Co., the R. J. Kittredge 
Co., the Ed. Long Chemical Co., the Sal- 
erno Machinery Co., the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., and F. Westerman & Co. 
Flour men from outside territory at 
the convention included C. B. Hillsbury, 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, Wash; A. 
T. Bales, George P. Plant Milling Co., 
St. Louis; E. M. Stults, Buckeye Cereal 
Co., Massillon, Ohio; George E. Trenan, 
Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind; F. 
Hutchinson and Jacob Geier, Lawrence- 
burg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co; C. R. 
Mahan and O. M. Friend, Jr., Hannibal 
(Mo.) Milling Co; G. G. Jones, Knollen- 
berg Milling Co., Quincy, Ill; Joseph T. 
Newell, representing southwestern mills. 
V. P. WitiraMs. 





A NEW PRODUCT FOR BAKERS 


The American Bakery Materials Co., 
of Menomonie, Wis., of which E. O. 
Wright is president, about a year ago 
began marketing a product for bakers 
under the name Maturo. It has been 
getting repeat orders from bakers right 
along, and is making successful progress 
in marketing the product. The company 
is closely affiliated with the Wisconsin 
Milling Co., the latter being its distribut- 
ing agents. 

According to the manufacturers, “Ma- 
turo is ay sone | a ‘gluten developer’ for 
the use of bread bakers. It is a prepara- 
tion in powder form in which the ingre- 
dients are so proportioned that under or- 
dinary conditions a pound to the barrel 
of flour will give the best results. 

“Maturo is the outgrowth of the dis- 
covery of the beneficial influence of a 
definite combination of chemicals on the 
normal bread dough. The materials used 
are nontoxic, and in fact the residue in 
the bread practically replaces the natural 
salts of the wheat berry that are re- 
moved in the process of milling flour. 
Aside from the phosphates in Maturo 
there is only pure starch, and that of 
a special grade, and a small quantity of 
the double oxide of calcium. This lat- 
ter has a very pronounced effect on the 
gluten both in the dough and in the 
bread, causing the latter to retain its 
initial freshness for an unusual length 
of time. 

“A number of effects characterize the 
use of Maturo in bread dough. To be- 
gin’ with, the action on the gluten of the 
dough is to strengthen it. This action 
incidentally necessitates the use of from 
3 to 5 per cent more water to maintain 
the normal consistency, as the increased 
avidity of the gluten for water would 
otherwise result in a very tight dough. 
In its altered condition the gluten is 
more developed, drier to the touch, and 
requires less fermentation. This condi- 
tion of the dough naturally tends to give 
it desirable properties in respect to ma- 
chine handling, etc. 

“As would be expected in any case 
where more water is required by the 
gluten, there is less baking loss and, con- 
sequently, a loaf of bread that keeps 
fresh longer, a feature of considerable 
importance in these days of daytime bak- 


_ing and long distance shipping. 


“It is not claimed that Maturo alters 
the flavor of the bread materially, but 
any noticeable change is an_ intensified 
bread flavor rather than a different or 
foreign flavor. Maturo added to the 
dough has the effect of deepening the 
color of the finished loaf, this effect be- 
ing of course more noticeable on a thin 
formula than on one rich in milk or 
sugar. 

“A characteristic of Maturo is that it 
is not used in the sponge of a sponge 
dough, but is introduced when making 
the dough. Under such conditions the 
time of fermentation is not changed, but 
where it is used in a straight dough it is 
usually necessary to reduce the time of 
fermentation by approximately 15 per 
cent, the cut depending upon the type of 
bread being made. 

“A long and a thorough trial of the 
formula of Maturo was made before the 
American Bakery Materials Co. began to 
manufacture it for general sale. It has 
been only a little over a year since Ma- 
turo was first sold, but the success that 
it has met with has been most remarkable 
indeed. It is manufactured under an 
exclusive license from one of the own- 
ers of the patent, protecting the use of 
the double oxide of calcium.” 
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Fourteenth Annual Convention Attracts a Record Attendance—R. K. 
Stritzinger Chosen President—“Better Understanding 
in the Trade” Is Convention Keynote 


The fourteenth annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry at Bedford Springs, June 
5-7, was one of the best ever held in the 
state. The weather was perfect and the 
attendance was close to 500, which in- 
cluded both bakers and allied trades- 
men. 

The keynote of the convention, as pre- 
sented by President L. J. Schumaker, 
was, “Higher friendship in business, a 
better eniesshinting among the members 
of the trade, and a stronger and more 
powerful erganization in both state and 
nation.” rough the co-operation of 
many firms doing business with the bak- 
ers of Pennsylvania, the association was 
able to offer a long list of prizes. The 
business programme was well prepared, 
one of the innovations being the almost 
complete absence of poe papers, 
and the convention hall was crowded at 
every meeting. 

The convention was opened on Monday 
noon, June 5, by a business session pre- 
sided over by President Schumaker. 
After singing “America,” led by Horace 
W. Crider, a telegram was sent to 
President Harding expressing apprecia- 
tion of his splendid efforts to heal the 
scars left by the World War and — 
ing him their whole-hearted support in 
his important work. 

Members of the association were much 
pleased to receive the following message 
from Governor Sproul, of Pennsylvania: 

“Your plans for the convention of the 
Pennsylvania Association of the Baking 
Industry at Bedford Springs are inter- 
esting to me. 

“The development of the baking indus- 
try has been one of the marvels of our 
modern progress, and the scientific and 
sanitary preparation of the most essen- 
tial article of food is doing much to im- 
prove the physical health and the gen- 
eral welfare of our people. 

“It is gratifying to note the growth 
of your association, and to learn of the 
general determination of your members 
to uphold the highest standards of your 
business. 

“Let me take this opportunity to give 
expression of my appreciation and com- 
mendation of the broad and general way 
in which your association and your mem- 
bers have co-operated with the state in 
the establishment and maintenance of 
high standards of efficiency in your im- 
portant work.” 

The following reply was sent: 

“The bakers of Pennsylvania, assem- 
bled at their fourteenth annual conven- 
tion at Bedford Springs, gratefully and 
enthusiastically received the message 
Your Excellency was good enough to 
send us, and wish to assure you that it 
will ever be our aim to manufacture such 
bread as will insure the health of the 
people of our great state. We also 
thank you for the kind remarks you were 
pleaped to make about the way we con- 
duct our business, and we want you to 
know that we shall continue our efforts 
till indeed the highest standards of ef- 
ficiency shall have been reached, and co- 
operate with you and all your depart- 
ments in the future as we have in the 
past.” 

THE PRESIDENTS ADDRESS 


President Schumaker in his annual ad- 
dress said in part: “The work of this 
association for the past year has been 
notably marked by the activity of the 
executive board, the co-operation of the 
associate members, and a spirit of deter- 
mination to make this association of 
service to our civil authorities as well as 
to the bakers themselves, an influence to 
be a by the leading business 
bodies of the state and a credit to the in- 
dustry at large. 

“The action of the department of la- 
bor and industry in appointing a bakers’ 
advisory board from members of the as- 
sociation has been a distinct recognition, 
and has given this association new oppor- 
tunities for usefulness. 

“Ask yourself these questions: To what 
extent am I responsible for the successes 


or failures of the work of this associa- 
tion? How much am I going to do in 
the future for this association? 

“The growth of the baking industry 
depends upon our being able to prove to 
the housewife that a baker who works at 
his trade six days a week can and does 
make better bread, cakes and pies than 
the woman in the home who bakes only a 
few hours a week, and that these prod- 
ucts can be produced and sold to the 
consumer at a lower actual cost than 
they can be baked in the home. This 
result can be accomplished satisfactorily 
only through the work of the bakers’ 
associations; it cannot be done with any 
ee degree of success by individual 

akers, but requires the strength and in- 
fluence of the entire industry. 

“It has been gratifying to observe the 
formation of local associations through- 
out the state. It is hoped that more will 
be formed during the coming year and 
that at the next annual convention each 
will be represented by one or more dele- 

tes. 

“What is the purpose of a convention? 
A convention should help us to think, 
should lead us to study. It should be 
both profitable and enjoyable. 

“If you came here expecting to be 
told how and when to buy materials, 
how to manufacture your product, when 
and where to sell it at a profit, you will 
be disappointed in this convention; but 
if you have come prepared and willing 
to give to others your own experience, 
your own ideas, to ask questions, to 
think and to study, you will go home bet- 
ter prepared to make your business 
whatever your ambition, health and abil- 
ity will let you make it. We will all get 
from this convention whatever we are 
willing to put into it, with generous in- 
terest added. We cannot hope to get 
something for nothing in a trade conven- 
tion, any more than we can in our own 
business. 

“In conclusion let me plead for a 
closery rélationship among the bakers of 
the state, a bigger and stronger state as- 
sociation, more local associations, sup- 
port of the trade papers, a strengthened 
industry, and a constructive co-opera- 
tion that will take ‘baking day’ off the 
housewife’s calendar.” 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES 


The following. committees were then 
appointed: auditing, C. H. Ruhl, Pen- 
brook, and John Schoeller, Norristown; 
nominating, E. R.~Braun, Pittsburgh, 
John Haller, Altoona, and W. F. Sea- 
man, Hamburg; resolutions, J. F. Schoef- 
er, Reading, J. B. Sloan, Johnstown, L. 
H. Michel, Philadelphia, and C. C. Latus, 
Pittsburgh. 

G. W. Fisher, Huntingdon, treasurer, 
rendered his annual report, which showed 
a cash balance of $1,000 and Liberty 
Bonds to the amount of $2,500. 

C. W. Behrends, representing the Phil- 
adelphia Malt Extract Co., who persuad- 
ed 21 bakers to join the association since 
the last convention, was presented with 
a diamond-studded pin as a token of the 
association’s appreciation of the good 
work done by him. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 


C. C. Latus, secretary, reported that 
on Jan. 1, 1922, the association had 136 
active and 134 associate members. He 
said that immediately following the 
Scranton convention, the question of 
compulsory bread wrapping was brought 
up in a rather forcible manner. How- 
ever, a meeting was arranged in Harris- 
burg with the industrial board, with the 
result that a satisfactory solution of the 
problem was arrived at to the entire sat- 
isfaction of the bakers. The bakers’ ad- 
visory board was named by Dean Con- 
nelly, commissioner of labor and indus- 
try, so the bakers of Pennsylvania have 
a semiofficial board to whom all problems 
affecting the baking industry of the state 
can be referred. 

“Local organizations,” said Mr. Latus, 
“have been formed, and others reorgan- 
ized on a stronger basis. Pennsylvania 


bakers are taking an increased activity 
in association affairs. The value of or- 
ganized effort has been amply demon- 
strated. The successful and progressive 
baker is a firm and consistent believer in 
association work and activities. 

“The press of the state has been liberal 
in devoting space to the doings of the 
Pennsylvania bakers in the past year. 
The press is a close ally of the baking 
industry, and every baker should make 
his home town editor his friend. Get 
to know the reporters of your city, and 
invite them to your bakery to inspect it, 
following with a luncheon of your own 
products, and you have turned the trick.” 


TUESDAY, JUNE 6 


Tuesday the convention hall was crowd- 
ed when President Schumaker called the 
meeting to order at 10 o’clock. 

R. K. Stritzinger, of Norristown, vice 
president, on behalf of the Bakers 
Weekly, presented to the presiding of- 
ficer a handsome gavel, which was ac- 
cepted with appropriate remarks. After 
an invocation by the Rev. J. V. Royer, 
of Bedford, and the singing of “Amer- 
ica,” the bakers received an official wel- 
come by T. F. Bailey, of Huntingdon, Pa. 

President Schumaker responded, and 
then introduced Fred Hartman, secre- 
tary to Dean C. P. Connelly, commission- 
er of labor and industry of Pennsyl- 
vania, who was unable to attend. Mr. 
Hartman spoke of the good feeling that 
exists between the baking trade and his 
department, and expressed a hope that 
this co-operation may continue for the 
good of the baking industry as well as 
for the public at large. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary and 
business manager of the American Bak- 
ers’ Association, brought greetings from 
that body and spoke of the progress be- 
ing made by the American Institute of 
Baking. He dwelt on the plans that are 
to be carried out by the institute for the 
betterment of the baking industry, but 
said that this work can only be carried 
on if the institute receives the moral and 
financial support of every baker who has 
the best interest of his profession at 
heart. He invited the bakers to send 
their sons to Chicago to take a course 
in baking science at the institute school. 

Fred H. Frazier, vice president of the 
General Baking Co., spoke on “Co-opera- 
tion,” and made a strong appeal for fair 
play, greater friendship among the bak- 
ers, and the adoption of a policy of live 
and let live. 

R. L. Corby, vice president of the 
Fleischmann Co., spoke on the scientific 
aspect of baking. He said that the in- 
dustry is just pees | its research 
work in all phases of bread making. The 
Fleischmann Co. will build and operate 
several laboratories devoted to the scien- 
tific study of fermentation and other 
problems connected with the baking of 
bread, and the results will be given to 
the baking industry. He stated that the 
new laboratories would not conflict with 
the work conducted by the American 
Bakers’ Association. 

Secretary Marinelli, of the Italian 
Master Bakers’ Association of Phila- 
delphia, spoke of unsanitary conditions 
existing in some Italian bakeshops, and 
asked the state organization to co-oper- 
ate in eliminating these evils. He said 
if they were known to the public, they 
would most likely hurt the good name 
and reputation of the entire industry. 
The committee on resolutions was in- 
structed to take care of this request. 

President Schumaker then called on 
Secretary H. E. Trent, who, with Presi- 
dent Dent Harrison and several others, 
represented the Bread and Cake Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Canada. Mr. 
Trent spoke of the unbroken friendship 
that had existed for over 100 years be- 
tween the people of the United States 
and Canada, and expressed the hope that 
this happy condition may continue. 

Hugh V. Keiser, Springfield, Mass., 
president of the New England Bakers’ 
Association, complimented the Pennsyl- 
vania bakers on the successful meeting, 
and presented Frank Eighme, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and George C. West, of 
White River Junction, Vt., the other 
delegates. Paul C. Albers brought greet- 
ings from the New York State Associa- 
tion of Retail Bakers, and the New York 
State Wholesale Bakers’ Association was 
represented by the president, Harry D. 
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Tipton. George E. Muhly, Baltimore, 
past president of the Maryland and Po- 
tomac States associations, brought greet- 
ings from those bodies, and Richard F. 
Meyer, of Paterson, represented the New 
Jersey Association of Bakers. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee presented the following nominees, 
who were unanimously elected the fol- 
lowing day: 

President, R. K. Stritzinger, Norris- 
town; vice president, Fred C. Haller, 
Pittsburgh; treasurer, G. W. Fisher, 
Huntingdon. Executive committeemen: 
C. J. Layfield, Scranton, and J. F. Schof- 
er, Reading. Others on the executive 
board are: P. H. Williams, Scranton, S. 
R. Morningstar, Phillipsburg, E. R. 
Braun, Pittsburgh, and C. E. Gunzen- 
hauser. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7 


A. W. Lissauer, vice president of W. 
L. Fleisher & Co., New York, who was 
to speak on “Cutting Costs by Control- 
ling Climate,” was prevented from at- 
tending the meeting and sent a telegram. 
President Schumaker expressed a hope 
that Mr. Lissauer might address the bak- 
ers of Pennsylvania at some future meet- 
ing, as the importance of controlling 
temperature in the bakeshop is getting 
greater all the time. 

The final business session on Wednes- 
day proved to be the banner one of the 
convention. The discussions should prove 
of lasting benefit, especially those dur- 
ing the bakers’ “experience meeting.” 
Some serious difficulties between bakers 
in certain sections of the state were 
aired on the floor, and steps were taken 
to settle the problems in those particu- 
lar sections. 

An inspiring message was brought to 
the bakers by Mrs. John S. Sloan, presi- 
dent of the Congress of Women’s Clubs 
of Western Pennsylvania, who expressed 
her belief that the housewives of the 
country can well leave the baking of 
the bread for their families to the men 
who make the manufacturing of bread 
their life’s calling. 

The final convention address was made 
by William Smedley, secretary of the 
Retail Merchants’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, who dwelt on the needs of mod- 
ern business organization. He said that 
the maxim of every business man ought 
to contain just three words, “Profit, Per- 
manency and Pride.” If the merchant 
makes no profit there can be no perma- 
nency of his business undertaking, and 
this will of course rob him of any pride 
he might have had in his eenterprise. 

At -this point President Schumaker 
turned the meeting over to the bakers 
as an “experience meeting.” He invited 
all bakers to be frank and discuss any 
question they might have in mind. Fred 
C. Haller, of Pittsburgh, was the first 
speaker. He wanted to know if it wasn’t 
possible to have standard specifications 
for flour, so that bakers might know ex- 
actly what flour they were getting, and 
that the miller might be guided as to 
the real needs and wants of the baking 
industry. Dr. Barnard stated that the 
American Institute of Baking, in co- 
operation with the national committee on 
standardization, was working on stand- 
ard specifications for flour. He also said 
that not only flour but all other raw ma- 
terials used by the bakers would be prop- 
erly standardized in due time. 

Horace W. Crider, of Homestead, 
made an earnest plea for fair play 
among the bakers in their dealings with 
each other. He denounced those who 
pretended to be for friendship and co- 
operation during convention days and 
then, after returning home, slashed 
prices. 

Julius Fleischmann, president of the 
Fleischmann Co., received a great ova- 
tion when President Schumaker called 
him to the platform to address the bak- 
ers. Mr. Fleischmann spoke of the prog- 
ress made by the baking industry and 
said that it has grown because the bak- 
ers themselves have grown. He believed 
there are greater things ahead for the 
bakers, dnd that some day an ideal loaf 
will be manufactured that will be a 
blessing to humanity and a credit to the 
science of the baker. 

S. S. Watters, of Pittsburgh, a mem- 
ber of the board’ of governors of the 
American Bakers’ Association, gave 4 
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short review of the work being carried 
on by that body. 

I. K. Russell, editor of Baking Tech- 
nology, asked for a more concerted co- 
operation in behalf of the national head- 
quarters. He said this institution had 
already performed great services, not 
only for individual bakers but also for 
the entire trade. 

President Schumaker, who had served 
the association so faithfully, was present- 
ed with a gold watch and chain as a 
token of the trade’s great appreciation 
for the splendid work he had done in 
their behalf. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


The committee of arrangements, con- 
sisting of R. K. Stritzinger, Norristown, 
chairman, G. W. Fisher, Huntingdon, 
Cc. E. Gunzenhauser, Lancaster, H. W. 
Crider, Homestead, and H. C. Elste, 
Pittsburgh, made elaborate plans to en- 
tertain the visitors. On Monday evening 
there was a grand masquerade ball, un- 
der the direction of George P. Reuter, 
vice president of the Malt-Diastase Co., 
New York. Some of the costumes were 
unique, and valuable prizes were dis- 
tributed. 

The golf tournament was very success- 
ful. The silver cup donated by Julius 
Fleischmann was won by Ralph D. Ward, 
and the cup given by George S. Ward 
was won by O. R. Read. The supply 
men won the baseball game, defeating 
the bakers by the one-sided score of 36 
to 0. Mrs. Michael Baker, Pittsburgh, 
carried off the ladies’ prize, and Daniel 
P. Woolley the men’s prize, in the swim- 
ming contest. 

On Tuesday and. Wednesday evenings 
there was dancing in the big hall, and re- 
freshments were served. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


August Bold, Pittsburgh, wholesale 
baker, is travelling in Europe. 

Fred Frazier, vice president General 
Baking Co., came down from New York 
City. y 

Richard Meyer, president of the Con- 
sumers’ Baking Co., Paterson, N. J., was 
present. 

T. F. Cawley, J. C. Senn and F. J. 
Oliver represented the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co. 

Harry D. Tipton, of the Shults Bread 
Co., New York, was seen on the golf 
links daily. 

W. A. Koester, G. E. Muhly and H. R. 
Thomas, Baltimore, motored up for the 
convention. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. repre- 
sentatives were R. S. Thorpe, W. S. 
Grout and I. C. Maghram. 

J. C. Hutchinson, Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the National Wholesale Pie Bak- 
ers’ Association, was present. 

F, W. Dawdy, Elmira, N. Y., treasur- 
er of the New York State Wholesale 
Bakers’ Association, was present. 

The Baker-Perkins Co. was represent- 
ed by W. J. Roberts, vice president, W. 
B. Bleier and J. H. Cunningham. 

Portable oven men attending were R. 
W. Williams, Middleby Oven Co., and 
Sidney Bennett, Bennett Oven Co. 

Roland Hazel and F. F. Espenschied, 
representing the Commercial Truck Co., 
Philadelphia, displayed an auto truck. 

J. P. Burns, W. I. Kaufman and 
James Butts looked after the interests 
of the Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 

Representatives from the Bay State 
Milling Co. were Joseph Pollock, J: H. 
Kays, J. N. McCosh and L. E. Bowman. 

Machinery men attending were H. F. 
Ellis, Champion Machinery Co; Leo Geh- 
bd and I, J. White, Union Machinery 

0. 


The Jesse C. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, 
was represented by A. Cole, vice 
president, E. C. Remmer and C. H. Gar- 
ow. 

J. P. Campbell, representing the J. 

P. Campbell Co., Pittsburgh, gave out 
large toy rubber balloons and match 
safes. 
_The large auto truck displayed by L. 
E. Booth, representing the White Co., 
Cleveland, was made good use of by the 
bakers. 

C. C. Forney, Chambersburg, ex-presi- 
dent, was on the convention floor after 
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many years’ absence. He was given an 
ovation. 

The New England Flour Co. was rep- 
resented by C. O. Case, president, S. J. 
Hunter, C. Asquith and W. H. Beas- 
rick, Jr. 

The Newark (N. J.) Paraffine & 
Parchment Paper Co. was represented by 
J. R. Bambrick, S. W. Moyer and Max 
Kaplan. 

The National Oven Co. has removed its 
offices from Glenham, N. Y., to room 
3848, Grand Central Terminal, New 
York City. 

Charles Fink represented the Sun Maid 
raisin growers, and distributed dough 
charts and recipes for the baking of 
raisin bread. 

Frank Eighme, vice president of the 
Grocers’ Baking Co., Providence, R. I., 





Milling Co., with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh. 

C. O. Jones and J. Spagnol, represent- 
ing the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., re- 
membered all with copper match safes 
filled with safety matches. 

Oven men attending included J. S. 
Holahan, National Oven Co; J. C. Emly, 
Duhrkop Oven Co; I. J. White and L. W. 
Gehrity, Petersen Oven Co. 

F. E. Moore and A. T. Thomas, repre- 
senting the Matthews Gravity Carrier 
Co., Ellwood City, Pa., made their first 
visit to a bakers’ convention. 

The interests of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. were taken care of by R. M. 
Helm, W. R. Frazier, E. H. Snavely, C. 
R. Troutner and J. E. Blair. 

The Russell (Kansas) Milling Co., Du- 
luth-Universal Milling Co., and the Old 
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proved much at home with the Pennsyl- 
vania bakers. 

H. A. Lockwood and J. D. Shoptaugh, 
the Lockwood Mfg. Co; A. D. Boyer 
and A. R. Turner, H. A. Johnson Co.,, 
were present, 

C. E. Larsen, of the Larsen Baking 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., came for a week’s 
outing to Bedford Springs, and took in 
the convention. 

The Menasha (Wis.) Printing & Car- 
ton Co. had a display of waxed paper in 
charge of W. L. Milberry, H. W. Lawson 
and E. A. Eady. 

W. L. Ruppert and Charles Geeting, 
representing the Byrnes & Kiefer Co., 
Pittsburgh, somanshoved their friends 
with cigar cutters. 

George S. Ward, head of the Ward 
Baking Co., with his son, Ralph D. Ward, 
arrived by motor and took an active part 
in the proceedings. 

Robert Williams, flour man of Har- 
risburg, was compelled to miss the con- 
vention, due-to sickness, but sent a mes- 
sage to his friends. 

W. T. Godard and C. Wolfenden repre- 
sented the Sheffield-King Milling Co. Mr. 
Godard was formerly with the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., and will now cover west- 
ern Pennsylvania for the Sheffield-King 


Fashioned Millers, St. Paul, also were 
represented at the convention. 
Broadway Dickie, secretary of the 
Union Steel Products Co., who was on 
an eastern trip, stopped off and met his 
Philadelphia manager, H. F. Ellis. 
Hugo Gottschalk, Burnham, Pa., baker 
and inventor, was there telling his many 
friends about his travelling oven which 
he will have on the market by fall. 
Philadelphia flour men included J. P. 
McGarry, of James P. McGarry, Son & 
Co; J. E. Roger, Richardson Bros., and 
T. F. Furphy, T. F. Furphy, Jr., Co. 
The oldest baker present was A. W. 
Bauman, Somerset, who gave his age 
as 65. He was awarded the Hamilton 
watch offered by the Baker-Perkins Co. 


The A. D. Acheson Co., flour jobbers, 
Philadelphia, through its representatives, 
A. D. Acheson, T. Marshall Holt and C. 
H. Bollinger, gave the trade match boxes. 


A. B. Fogel, Cumberland, Md., treas- 
urer, and C. Z. Eby, Waynesboro, Pa., 
vice president, of the Progressive Bak- 
ers’ Association, were interested visitors. 


George P. Reuter, vice president of 
the Malt-Diastase Co., supplied the many 
novelties used at the masquerade dance 
on Monday night. Mr. Reuter, assisted 
by C. J. Jahn, provided a liveral supply, 
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including paper hats, balloons, canes, 
whistles, etc. 

Moving pictures of the Haller travel- 
ling oven were shown in the convention 
hall by F. C. Haller, president, F. B. 
Lawrence, C. A. Haller and J. F. Cor- 
bett. 

Arthur Katzinger, general sales man- 
ager of A. Katzinger Co., had with him 
C. C. MacBurney, Philadelphia manager. 
Mr. Katzinger was making an eastern 
trip. . 

Fred Frazier, vice president General 
Baking Co., and Mrs. William Morris, 
Jr., as “Mr. and Mrs. Washburn-Crosby 
Co.,” led the grand march in the ball 
room. 

The only salt men present were Lewis 
Koerner, H. H. Johnson and C. L. Archi- 
bald, of the Worcester Salt Co., who re- 
membered their friends with gold pocket 
pieces. 

The Anderson Box & Basket Co., Hen- 
derson, Ky., has appointed J. A. Patti- 
son its New York representative. He 
will have his headquarters at 221 West 
Broadway. 

F. P. Siebel, president of the Siebel In- 
stitute of Technology, Chicago, was kept 
busy holding conferences with bakers in- 
terested in advancing their scientific 
knowledge. 

Frank and Edward Knighton repre- 
sented Samuel Knighton & Son. Frank 
Knighton was the official bugler of the 
convention, and rounded up the crowd 
in a hurry. 

J. A. Work, Slatedale, was the young- 
est employing baker present, being 26 
years of age. He won the library set 
offered by the Henry A. Otten Mfg. Co., 
of Philadelphia. 

The handsome leather travelling bag 
offered by the Procter & Gamble Co. to 
the baker coming the longest distance to 
the convention was awarded to John Cal- 
loway, Philadelphia. 

J. L. MacBurney, representing the 
Exide battery, carried off the honors in 
the stag pinochle game and won the 
large leather travelling bag offered by 
the Hubbard Oven Co. 

Pittsburgh flour men present included 
Harry May, Edward May & Son; F. J. 
Connelly, J. F. Taylor Brokerage Co; 
Herman Koch, Charles Koch & Co; F. S. 
Grant, F. S. Grant & Co. 

R. D. Armstrong, representing True- 
heart & Russell, flour, Baltimore, pre- 
sented his friends with 1922-23 pocket 
calendars, pencils, copper match safes, 
and thimbles for the ladies. 

Frisbie F. Thomas, flour broker, Bal- 
timore, who was in the West attending 
the annual convention of the Federated 
Flour Clubs and visiting milling connec- 
tions, arrived on opening day. 

Machinery men attending were R. M. 
Temple and E. F. Clark, the J. H. Day 
Co; F. S. Hoshour and H. Gorgas, Thom- 
son Machine Co; Martin Miller and C. 
A. Bechtoldt, Jaburg-Miller Co. 


Frank Wessells, Jr., representing the 
Metal Package Corporation, New York, 
made his initial appearance at a bakers’ 
convention, and had an attractive dis- 
play of decorated tin cake boxes. 


Malt men present were George Mahla, 
P. Ballantine & Sons; G. A. Behrends, 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Malt Extract Co; W. 
D. Phillips, vice president, J. F. Karney, 
and B. Rosenthal, American Diamalt Co. 

Prominent men in attendance included 
G. H. Petri, treasurer Petri & Jones 
Co; W. E. Fay, president Champion Ma- 
chinery Co; Gerald Billing, president, 
and W. R. Butler, Bakers’ Products Co. 

C. S. Sharp, E. H. Potter, and H. C. 
Hett represented the Hubbard Oven Co. 
Mr. Hett, who was recently with the J. 
H. Day Co., is again with the Hubbard 
Oven Co., working out of the New York 
office. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. had a force 
of well-known flour men present in 
charge of A. R. Tucker, assisted by E. E. 
Smith, W. R. Morris, Jr., R. T. Hamil- 
ton and H. W. Powers. They gave out 
cook books. 

The Tin Decorating Co., Baltimore, 
had a very attractive display of cake 
boxes which it gave as souvenirs at the 
close of the convention. Its representa- 
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tives were J. R. McConnell and J. U. 
n, Jr. a 

John Cahone, ae of the Union- 
town (Pa.) Baking Co., came from New 
York City, where he had gone to get 
ideas to embody into the three-story 
brick and steel addition now being erect- 
ed at his plant. 

John McAlpin, accountant, Philadel- 
=_ R. W. Cannon and Bruce Dodson, 

r., insurance, the Reciprocal Exchange, 
Kansas City, and J. E. Hopkins, build- 
ing engineer, of the McCormick Co., 
were the only ones of their profession 
present. 

The Read Machinery Co. was repre- 
sented by O. R. Read, William Burnham, 
E. C. B. Fletcher, A. F. Thomas and 
Roscoe Martin. The waxed paper suits 
worn by Mrs. Read and Mrs. Fletcher 
in the masquerade ball attracted consid- 
erable attention. 

The Standard Oven Co. was represent- 
ed by A. F. Hartzell, president, C. E. 
Hartzell, secretary, and I. E. Allan. Mr. 
Allan, who was formerly a well-known 
flour salesman, has joined the forces of 
the Standard Oven Co., as general trav- 
elling representative. 

H. V. Keiser, —s ey Mass., presi- 
dent of the New England Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, was present. He had with him 
George C. West, of White River Junc- 
tion, Vt., who invited all to attend the 
New England bakers’ convention to be 
held at Burlington, Vt., July 10. 

Past presidents seen around the con- 
vention were George W. Bower, Potts- 
ville; George W. Fisher, Huntingdon; C. 
B. Forney, Chambersburg; John Haller, 
Altoona; Christian Gunzenhauser, Lan- 
caster; J. A. Arnold, Reading; Horace 
W. Crider, Homestead, and L. J. Baker, 
Pittsburgh. 

The research products department of 
the Ward Baking Co. was ably repre- 
sented by C. P. Oliver, J. S. Gardner, 
R. A. Sherman and D. E. Crissman. 
President George S. Ward and Vice 
President Ralph D. Ward were there in 
a double capacity as representatives of 
the baking company and the research 
products department. 

Others registered were F. W. Hein- 
ricke, Rupert Automobile Co., Philadel- 
phia; J. R. Lloyd, J. R. Lloyd Co., Phil- 
adelphia; J. L. MacBurney, Electric 
Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia; E. A. 
Raff, Henry Ottens Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia; J. S. Simpson, Peerless Bread Ma- 
chine Co., Sidney, Ohio; L. T. Ward, Jr., 
Walker Electric Co., Philadelphia. 

The Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. was 
well represented by J. H. Kirk, R. G. 
Walker and C. W. Poorbaugh, who had 
a liberal supply of thimbles, bachelor’s 
outfits and Theodore’s cigars. The rolls 
ge in the dining room of the Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel during convention 
week were made from Thunderbolt flour, 
and were furnished gratis by Mr. Kirk. 

Supply men attending included R. C. 
Stineman, Hardesty & Stineman Co., 
Pittsburgh; F. W. Nye, Ivan B. Nord- 
hem Co; P. E. Corning, Hamersley Mfg. 
Co., New York; A. F. Gluck, Coated 
Paper Products Co., Minerva, Ohio; Ellis 
Beaver, Lewistown, Pa; Michael Buett- 
ner, Johnstown, Pa; I. E. Madson and 
J. W. Carence, Campbell System, Kan- 
sas City. 

Allied tradesmen registering: A. C. 
Barth, S. Gumpert Co., New York; J. E. 
Bay, W. L. Knorr Co., Pittsburgh; S. C. 
Gould, American Tissue Mills, Holyoke, 
Mass; J. P. McNally, Schulze Advertis- 
ing Service; Pierre Bonseigneur, Bondex 
Co., Baltimore; Art N. Apple, New 
York; C. B. Welch, Bear-Stewart Co; H. 
F. Jaburg, Jr., and W. P. Bradley, Ja- 
burg Bros. 

The Fleischmann Co. had a large dis- 
play of advertising matter in one of the 
= off the hotel lobby, in charge of 

. R. Newcomb, D. P. Woolley, R. L. 
Corby, vice presidents; Wallace Cook, 
H. E. Trent, H. C. Elste, Edward 
Shields, Adam Zeigler, Fred Clarke, 
Theodore Brenneck, Charles Penny, Rob- 
ert Grig Thomas Ashbridge, A. E. 
Poad and Arthur Klein. 


Charles Schmid, president, and Duane 
Rice, vice president, of the City Baking 
Co., Baltimore, motored up with their 
families. E. R. Barber, president, H. R. 
McGee and J. J. Fitzgerald took care of 
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the Barber Milling Co. interests. Mr. 
McGee, who was formerly sales manager 
of the Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., 
has joined the sales force of the Bar- 
ber Milling Co., and will travel in east- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

Julius Fleischmann arrived from New 
York in a private Pullman car on Mon- 
day morning, and stayed throughout the 
convention, returning to New York late 
Wednesday night. In his party were C. 
I. Corby, president of the Corby Bak- 
ing Co., Washington, D. C., who was in 
New York on business; D. P. Woolley, 
vice president; Wallace Cook, of the 
sales promotion department; Fred Fra- 
ier, vice president General Baking Co., 
and Christ Holmes, private secretary. 


Seen around the hotel and convention 
hall were B. F. Faraday, Dry Milk Co; 
D. W. Cass, Jr., D. W. Cass Co; A. S. 
Hart, International Co; J. E. Hopkins, 
McCormick Co; A. W. Behrends, Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Machinery Co; J. H. Bast, 
J. H. Bast & Co; C. D. Greene, Liberty 
Yeast Corporation; W. A. Dickson, A. 
D. Seidel & Sons; E. S. Follmer, C. H. 
Walter, Jr., Co; A. J. Will, August 
Maag Co; Paul C. Albers and C. R. 
Weber, Southern Cotton Oil Trading Co. 


Prominent men in the industry like 
Harry Tipton, vice president of the 
Shults Bread Co., New York; Walter 
D. Phillips, vice president of the Ameri- 
can Diamalt Co; Julius Fleischmann, 
president of the Fleischmann Co; Harry 
Lockwood, president of the Lockwood 
Mfg. Co., Cincinnati; O. R. Read, secre- 
tary Read Machinery Co., York; C. I. 
Corby, president of the Corby Baking 
Co., Washington, D. C; George S. Ward, 
president, and Ralph D. ard, vice 
president, of the Ward Baking Co., prac- 
tically lived on the golf links. 


Bakers attending the convention, and 
their friends, who hurried off to New 
York City, ae after adjourn- 
ment, to sail with the bakers’ European 
party, on June 10: F. E. Angerer, Mrs. 
K. Breitweiser, C. F. Dimling, John 
Dimling, John Ertl and wife, Mrs. 
Theresa Gimbel and daughter, Edward 
Hoffman, C. C. Latus, and Miss Anna 
Schaefer, of Pittsburgh; Tobias Buss 
and Andrew Bayer and daughter, Lehigh- 
ton; Miss Helena Becker, East Mauch 
Chunk; H. Eckert and family, and An- 
drew Letz, Philadelphia; Peter Hoffman 


and Wife, Harrisburg; John C. Haller, ' 


Altoona; F. W. Lutze, Lansdale; An- 
drew Maiere, Reading; Ezra Minnich, 
York; the Misses Sorg, Garrick. 


Among the mill representatives pres- 
ent were: R. G. Brisbane, Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation; C. M. Thompson, 
Robinson Milling Co; F. H. Minnis, 
King Midas Milting Co; W. C. Douglas, 
Midland Flour Milling Co; R. R. hie 
born, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co; E. P. Mitchell, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co; G. B. Johnson and George Bower, 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co; Burton 
Swindle, Fairchild Milling Co; I. E. Al- 
lan, Kansas City Milling Co; T. P. Wil- 
liamson, Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co; 
R. B. Wilson, Everett, Aughenbaugh & 
Co; Lee Rousch, Falk American Potato 
Flour Corporation; J. T. Lipford and F. 
B. Martin, International Milling Co; R. 
J. White, Baldwin Flour Mills; C. W. 
Williams, Stokes Milling Co; B. W. Rey- 
nolds, Kansas Flour Mills Co; T. C. 
Bartholme, Herendeen Milling Co; R. E. 
Burger, Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion; H. J. Wilhelm and H. E. Barnes, 
Southwestern Milling Wo., Inc; W. B. Cart- 
wright, Consolidated Flour Mills Co; H. 
S. Lewis and C. W. Barker, Hubbard 
Milling Co; F. H. Fisher and C. A. 
Balch, Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc; 
Frank O. Jones, general manager, and 
H. E. Brooks, Western Star Mill Co; J. 
N. Isenberger, Great Northern Flour 
Mills Co. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





BAKERS’ TRAVELLING SCHOOL 


The travelling school of the Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association of America has met with 
wonderful success during the short time 
it has been in operation. The association 
was very fortunate in securing Samuel 
Goetz, of Chicago, as instructor. He 
is known as one of the best in his line, 
has had a great deal of experience, and 
has the faculty of being able to hold the 
interest of the members of his classes by 


his thorough knowledge of the business 
and his ability to teach. ‘ 

There has been an unusual demand 
from bakers all over the country for a 
more thorough knowledge of sweet goods, 
and since this school started in October, 
1921, it has travelled from one part of 
the country to the other. It opened up 
at Louisville with a short course durin 
the Kentucky bakers’ convention an 
since then classes have been held at St. 
Louis, Mo., Peoria, Ill., Burlington, Iowa, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Omaha, Neb. 

Mr. Goetz is now in Los Angeles con- 
ducting a course in sweet s under 
the auspices of the Southern California 
Retail Bakers’ Association. The school 
will be in full operation on the Municipal 
Pier, Chicago, next September, during the 
big conventions and bakery exhibit, and 
visiting bakers will then be given an op- 
portunity to inspect the facilities and get 
first hand knowledge of the good work 
being done by Mr. Goetz and John M. 
Hartley, the corresponding secretary of 
the association, who is the officer in charge 
of the travelling school. 

A. Cripe, president of the Kansas Bak- 
ers’ Association, attended the convention 
of the Nebraska Bakers’ Association, and 
while at Omaha made arrangements for 
a class at Wichita next winter, with a 
short course in connection with their an- 
nual convention. Professor Royal H. 
Holbrook, of the Iowa State College, also 
arranged to have Mr. Goetz and the 
travelling school there for one month next 
fall. 


CUTS ON PACIFIC COAST 


Bakeries Attempt to Combat Decreased Out- 
put by Reductions in Price—Poorer 
Grade of Bread Results 


Seatrie, WasH., June 24.—With the 
advent of warmer weather along the 
Pacific Coast, and the closing of schools, 
the natural slump in bakery outputs has 
been noticeable in some localities, but, 
generally speaking, the slump has not 
been as great as in former years. With 
outputs decreasing, bakers are making 
greater efforts to get business and are 
cutting prices freely. The added effort 
no doubt is having the effect of forcing 
larger bread sales. 

Price cuts, as usual, are affecting the 
quality of the output, a poorer grade of 
bread being marketed than for months. 
Prices in the Northwest stay more nearly 
normal than in the Southwest, 8@101,c 
being the prevailing scale. In the larger 
centers in the Southwest, notably San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, 7c for the 
1-lb loaf and 9c for the 11%-lb loaf are 
more nearly the average selling prices. 
This is wholesale for a wrapped loaf. 
Sweet goods are not showing the general 
decline in price, but are weak at little 
less than last month’s prices. The vol- 
ume seems to show less of a decrease 
than in the bread department. 

Bakers are beginning to look forward 
to the new crop with an eye to their 
present flour stocks, but are showing 
no great tendency to buy. The little buy- 
ing done is to develop cheaper mixes, and 
for present needs only. Stocks of flour, 
except in small bakeries, are sufficient to 
last only until the middle or last of 
July. From present indications, it would 
seem that buying would begin earlier 
this season than heretofore, although the 
addition of a cheaper grade of western 
flour in the blend may allow bakers to 
string present stocks of old eastern flour 
along a few weeks further into the new 
crop year. 

The labor situation seems to have gone 
back to normal, with shop crews full, 
plenty of men on the idle list, and job- 
bers plentiful. Wages nearly every- 
where are being maintained at last year’s 
scale, with apparently no intention of 
further reductions in the near future. 








NOTES 


R. Ruckwald, California Baking Co., 
Butte, Mont., attended the Shriners’ con- 
vention in San Francisco the middle of 
June. 

William Sieze, president of the Grays 
Harbor Baking Co., Aberdeen, Wash., 
is on a six months’ tour abroad. 

John Mojonier, superintendent Weber 
Baking Co., Los Angeles, last week fell 
on the dough room floor, dislocating his 
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hip and causing paralysis of the lower 
part of his body. Attending physicians 
state he will recover. 

Carl Halstrum, a Pacific Coast baker 
who last year sold his Daily Bread Shop 
in Pasadena, Cal., to Ernest W. Losey, 
is travelling by auto to New York, where 
he will take a steamer for Europe. Mr. 
Halstrum plans shipping his machine and 
touring Great Britain and the Continent 
by auto. He will be away a year, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Halstrum. 

The Mackechnic Baking Co., Los An- 
geles, is having plans drawn for a large 
addition to its plant. Additional ovens 
will be installed, and complete units of 
bread making machinery have been con- 
tracted for. The interior will be over- 
hauled and remodeled. 

Ground has been broken and work start- 
ed on the foundation of a new plant by 
the Carson Baking Co., Los Angeles. 
The plans are said to cover a plant of 
large capacity, with automatic machine 
equipment of modern type. 

Al Meyer, proprietor of the San Jose 
(Cal.) Chatterton Bakery, is spending a 
few days in Honolulu with the Shriners’ 
party. During his absence, his brother, 
Walter, is looking after the bakery. 

H. O. Clark is completing the installa- 
tion of fixtures and equipment for a 
public market and bakery at Fifty-eighth 
and Moneta Avenue, Los Angeles. ‘The 
bakery will contain a brick oven, mixer 
and other small equipment. 

Mr. Hunt, Salt Lake City agent of tlie 
Fleischmann Co., spent a couple of weeis 
visiting California points early this 
month. 

F, J. Johnson, who formerly operated 
the Sierra Madre (Cal.) Bakery, has 


’ opened A in the Melrose district of 


Hollyw 

The Edendale (Cal.) Baking Co. has 
just completed a large addition to iis 
plant. The new building is of brick, two 
stories, and will house the flour storage, 
bread wrapping and packing rooms, and 
the delivery system. The old part of 
the plant will be remodeled at an early 
date, and an additional oven installed. 

The Federal Grocery Co., Los Angeles, 
has contracted for a new automatic ou!- 
fit of equipment, and will remodel the 
bakery in the new Municipal Market 
Building on Terminal Street. 

The Franco-American Baking Co., [os 
Angeles, has ordered some new machine 
equipment. 

W. W. Campbell, who recently soli 
the Ontario (Cal.)’ Bakery, has pur- 
chased a plant in Pasadena and is op- 
erating it as the Campbell bakery. Mr. 
Campbell plans remodeling and improv - 
ing the shop. 

Frank Moran, who for a number of 
years has represented the Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., of Seattle, in Los Angeles, 
has purchased a baking plant in Pasaden: 
and is having the ovens overhauled an 
the plant remodeled. 

The Clara Lewis Bakeries, Los An 
geles, have installed a very complete ac- 
counting system and reorganized their 
entire business methods of checking an«! 
delivering goods to their numerous retail 
stores scattered over the city. They re- 
cently completed an addition to the bak 
ery and added some machinery. 

The Valley pastry shop, 408 Hays, 
San Francisco, has been purchased by 
E. Noll. 

A new oven has been installed in the 
Chatterton bakery, 444 Clement Street, 
San Francisco. Ernest Glasser is prv- 
prietor. 

The Baer bakery, Oakland, Cal., has 
been closed, and its equipment move: 
to the San Francisco bakery. 

V. A. Bullay has sold his “1925 Baker) 
and Confectionery” at 412 Alberts 
Street, Portland, Oregon, to J. L. An 
drews. 

Some new machine equipment has bee?! 
installed in the American bakery, 48° 
Williams Avenue, Portland, Oregon. _ 

The Italian bakery has been opene« 
at 989 Division Avenue, Portland, b) 
Paul Fassetti. 

The New York bakery, Seattle, has 
opened a branch store in the Libert 
Public Market. Sam Mosler is proprie- 
tor. 

The Gardena (Cal.) Bakery is now in 
its new building. N. Ramsayer is pro- 
prietor. 

William Freihofer, of the Freihofer 
Baking Co., Inc., Philadelphia, with Mrs. 
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Freihofer, is visiting in southern Cali- 
fornia. This is a honeymoon trip, Mr. 
and Mrs. Freihofer having been married 
late in April. 

William Francis Ireland, secretary of 
the local association at Los Angeles, has 
formed a “Gold Bugs’ Grange” for rec- 
reation purposes. Charter members in- 
clude J. H. Jevne, Theodore J. Van De 
Kamp, Ross H. Beamish, Mr. Ireland 
and W. H. Eseman. 

Robert Schrock, of Bishop, Cal., has 
installed a new oven. 

P. J. White, of the Ideal Electric 
Travelling Oven Co., of San Francisco, 
spent 10 days in Portland, Oregon, and 
vicinity recently, in the interest of his 
company. 

T. W. Remmers, president and general 
manager of the American Bakers Ma- 
chinery Co., of St. Louis, Mo., with Mrs. 
Remmers, is spending a month touring 
the Pacific Coast with H. W. Sterling, 
western representative of the company, 
and Mrs, Sterling. Mr. Remmers attend- 
ed the Shriners’ convention in San Fran- 
cisco June 12-16, 

The Sanitary French Bakery, Inc., 
Reno, Nev., expects to have its new 
building completed this.month. Fred 
Butzbach is manager. 

Mr. Levy, proprietor of the Barker 
bakery, of Stockton, Cal., will build a 
new bakery. 

The Curnow bakery, on East Washing- 
ton Street, Stockton, will build a new 
bakery in the near future. The plant 
will be a two-oven shop, entirely equipped 
with modern machinery. 

Mr. Cowan, proprietor of the Polly 
Ann bakery, in Stockton, Cal., is negoti- 
ating for a lease of the property ad- 
joining his present plant, on which he 
plans. erecting an addition to his bakery. 

Dakin & Stonebreaker, of the Walnut 
Avenue bakery, at Santa Cruz, Cal., have 
completed remodeling the interior of 
their bakery, and installing a complete, 
automatic outfit of American machinery. 

The Peter Pan bakery, Wenatchee, 
Wash., is installing a Petersen oven in 
the new bakery it is building. 

The California-French bakery, of Los 
Angeles, has added a number of new 
trucks to its delivery system. Fred At- 
kinson is manager. 

John Drulias has installed a new oven 
in his bakery at 740 Clement Street, San 
Francisco. 

H. S. Pillsburg, Thomas Hughes and 
S. R. Diefendorff have incorporated the 
Mother’s Pie Co., and will open a plant 
in Portland, Oregon. They are capital- 
ized for $5,000. 

The Peoples Baking Co., of Seattle, 
has discontinued its bread business, and 
will specialize in sweet goods. 

The Queen Anne bakery, Seattle, has 
installed a new oven. 

B. L. Oliver has purchased Fred San- 
ger’s interest in the bakery at 951 East 
Twenty-sixth Street, San Diego. 

The Table Queen bakery has been 
opened at 4653 Santa Monica Boulevard, 
Los Angeles. A. H. Melekier is pro- 
prietor. 

The Bayless Baking Co. has been in- 
corporated in Phoenix, Ariz., with a cap- 
ital of $100,000. The bakery will be lo- 
cated at 145 East Van Buren Street. 
J. B. Bayless is president, F. H. Grif- 
fith vice president, and Mrs. M. Bayless 
secretary-treasurer. 

A. C. Virgil, proprietor of the New 
bakery, 709 State Street, Santa: Barbara, 
Cal., has installed a new oven. 

C. A. Bray has purchased the Brent- 
wood (Cal.) Bakery from Paul Nezer. 

The Federal bakery, Nogales, Ariz., 
has been sold to Edward Lewis. 

The Chatterton bakery, Santa Cruz, 
Cal., has installed new equipment. C. R. 
Wilson is proprietor. 

E. E. Zehm and J. E. Boothe have pur- 
chased the American-French bakery, at 
Couer d’Alene, Idaho, and changed the 
name to the Couer d’Alene bakery. 

The Athens bakery, Sacramento, Cal., 
recently purchased new equipment. 

Mrs. L. A. Wright has sold her bakery 
at Polson, Mont., to R. N. Williams, 
who will call it the Ideal bakery. 

Gus Schlagel has sold his bakery at 
Lakeview, Oregon, to George Hahner. 

Lee Hocum and W. Flint have pur- 
chased the Sorge bakery and grocery at 
Port Townsend, Wash. 

E. Romph, G. B. Kellogg-and H. P. 
Cummock are connected with the Weiser 
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(Idaho) Bakery, recently incorporated, 
with a capital stock of $10,000. 

M. W. Hammer has sold his bakery at 
Heppner, Oregon, to H. A. Schulz. 

A new electric oven and some make- 
up machinery have been installed by 
Arnold Bradley, of Hood River, Oregon. 

S. A. Schoenlen is now genera] man- 
ager of the Log Cabin Baking Co., Port- 
land, Oregon, succeeding John A. Wright, 
whose death occurred some time ago. 

R. A. Duffy, one of the old-time bak- 
ers of Seattle, died in May. Mr. Duffy 
was 83 years old, and had not been ac- 
tively connected with the baking busi- 
ness for some years. He came originally 
from Canada. 

Theodore Mueller, of Young & Muel- 
ler, pie bakers, St. Louis, Mo., with Mrs. 
Mueller, attended the Shrine convention 
at San Francisco in June. They are 
now in Los Angeles, from where they 
plan going to various points in the Pa- 


department to supply his restaurant. 
He will also do some retailing. 

E. J. Rothfelder, of the Lily bakery, 
Laramie, Wyo., has sold his interest 
to George Gebhard, Jr. 

The Star bakery, Raymond, Wash., 
will move as soon as a new building now 
being constructed is finished. A new 
oven and make-up machinery will be 
installed. 

Elarth Bros. are now managers of the 
Purity bakery, Sheridan, Wyo., and E. 
G. Guyer has sole charge of the City 
bakery. 

A. W. Thompson has sold the New 
Home bakery, Yakima, Wash., to H. A. 
Morrow. The plant will be remodeled 
and improved. 

J. W. Searight has sold the Kelso 
(Wash.) Bakery to L. L. Baker and S. 
L. Cleveland. 

I. Ekroll left late in May for a long 
vacation in Europe. Mr. Ekroll has a 
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cific Northwest. They do not expect to 
return to St. Louis for at least two 
months. 

Anton Tutter, who has been visiting 
in Europe, is en route to Los Angeles. 
Mr. Tutter was formerly connected with 
the old Porter Baking Co., of Seattle, 
Wash., now the National Baking Co. 

Paegler & Co. have moved their bakery 
from East Ninth Street, Los Angeles, to 
1621 Long Beach Avenue, and have in- 
stalled new equipment. 

A new oven has been installed in the 
Head System bakery, 4354 South Hoover 
Street, Los Angeles. George W. Head 
is general manager. 

L. Huber has opened a bakery at 910 
East Third Street, Santa Ana, Cal. Mr. 
Huber formerly was connected with the 
Sanitary bakery. He will do a retail 
business. 

A new oven is to be installed for bak- 
ing Dad’s cookies in Oakland, Cal. W. 
A. Gulley is general manager of this 
concern. 

Another oven has been installed by the 
City bakery,-Sand Point, Idaho, and the 
bakery has been enlarged. 

The Ideal bakery, of Livingston, Mont., 
has installed some new machinery. 

The Bon Ton bakery, Santa Ana, Cal., 
is installing a new oven. 

Charles Gottert, of the Bungalow café, 
Aberdeen, Wash., is opening a bakery 


bakery at 5490 College Avenue, Oakland, 
Cal. 

H. E. Chilk has opened a bakery at 
2326 Brooklyn Avenue, Los Angeles. 

W. E. Schumaker, of Seattle, is build- 
ing a new bakery at East Sixty-fifth and 
Twenty-first Avenue Northeast. The up- 
per stories will be built into apartments. 

Joseph Kumans has opened a bakery 
at 625 South Brand Boulevard, Glen- 
dale, Cal. 

The Faultless bakery, San Jose, Cal., 
has installed some new equipment. 

Freewater, Wash., has a new bakery 
operated by H. R. and P. A. Bothwell. 

A new brick oven has been installed 
in the Electric bakery, Marysville, Wash. 
Carl Carlson is manager. 

The Bailey bakery, San Leandro, Cal., 
has been sold to A. F. Roth. 





PABST SALESMEN MEET 
At the annual convention of the sales- 
men of the Pabst Corporation, held at 
Milwaukee, Wis., on June 1-3, it was 
the consensus of opinion that the bakery 
business is really just in its infancy, and 
that the next few years will see a more 
general patronage of bakeries in all sec- 
tions of the country than was ever be- 

fore thought probable or possible. 
This view was taken by the salesmen 
since they felt that housewives are be- 
coming tired of all the work required to 
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make home made bread, and since bread 
bought at bakeries can now be made 
just as tempting as the home baked loaf. 
It was also remarked that rolls, cookies 
and cakes, made in the bakery, are now 
being accepted by families, who, 10 years 
ago, considered the old-fashioned home 
recipes indispensable. 

The Pabst representatives, on the 
whole, reported an increased demand for 
Fermentone, the corporation’s  well- 
known bakery product. 

A. S. Purves. 





DEATH OF MAYOR EDWARD PARNELL 

Mayor Edward Parnell, chief magis- 
trate of Winnipeg, died at his residence 
in Victoria, B. C., on June 9, from a 
general breakdown, bronchitis and fever. 
At the beginning of his second year in 
the mayoralty chair, Mr. Parnell began 
to feel the strain of heavy duties de- 
volving upon him and by February, 1922, 
he was forced to leave the city owing to 
ill health. He returned in a month’s 
time, but a complete nervous collapse 
threatened. Going then to Victoria, B. 
C., he battled bravely for health against 
mental and physical exhaustion, and as 
his condition was not regarded as hope- 
less, the news of his death came as a 
great surprise to his wide circle of 
friends. 

The son of a retired English army of- 
ficer, Mayor Parnell was born in Dover, 
England, 1859. He went to Canada as 
a boy and began his business career in 
the bakery business in London, Ont., 
where his father lives yet at the age of 
93. He worked in his shop, baking and 
driving his own wagon, until development 
of business gave him opportunity of en- 
larging his staff and building up a larger 
business. In London he took an active 
interest in civic affairs and held office 
as alderman of the city. 

Going west, Mayor Parnell formed a 
partnership with J. T. Speirs, which re- 
sulted in the building of a bread-making 
plant in Winnipeg employing 500 work- 
ers. 

He was elected chairman of the Ca- 
nadian Manufacturers’ Association dur- 
ing 1918 and 1919, and occupied the 
presidency of the Board of Trade for 
the season 1920 and 1921. In November, 
1920, Mayor Parnell was elected to the 
mayoralty, carrying the election by a 
good majority, and in 1922 he was re- 
turned to office by acclamation. 

Mayor Parnell was a_ self-educated 
man and widely travelled. As a business 
man of Canada he was recorded a warm 
reception in Australia and New Zealand 
on a visit there in 1919, and added to 
his knowledge of business affairs by 
travel through the old country and the 
United States. 

Mayor Parnell is survived by his 
widow, by his father in London, and by 
four sons and three daughters. His chil- 
dren are F. E., Edward and Ernest, of 
London, Ont., and W. C., of Winnipeg; 
Mrs. P. Woolner and Mrs. H. Mercer, of 
London, and Mrs. D. E. Magee, of Chi- 
cago. At his own wish he was laid to 
rest in Victoria, B. C. 





PHILADELPHIA 


PuiLavetPHia, Pa., June 24.—Bakers 
bought flour sparingly during the past 
month, confining purchases to the small 
lots needed to meet current needs. They 
are carrying small stocks and are obliged 
to come into the market from time to 
time, but they are disinclined to antici- 
pate requirements and it is improbable 
that they will take hold with any free- 
dom until new flour becomes available. 
Bakers’ supplies, other than flour, are 
generally in fair demand and firm and 
prices of sugar are 50 points higher than 
a month ago, Retail bread prices show 
little change for the month, being gen- 
erally 8c for a 16-oz loaf, though the 
chain stores are selling as low as 6c. 


NOTES 

The Horn & Hardart Baking Co. has 
purchased the building at 806-808 Arch 
Street, and 52-54 North Eighth Street, 
for about $200,000. 

The Freihofers Baking Co.’s plant at 
Atlantic City, N. J.. was badly damaged 
by fire on June 16. Officials of the com- 
pany estimate the loss at $50,000, largely 
due to the destruction of valuable me- 
chanical equipment. 

Samuet S. Dantes. 
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STANDARDS IN BAKING INDUSTRY 





Address Delivered by Benjamin R. Jacobs, Director of the National Cereal 
Products Laboratories, at the Annual Convention of the Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association at Baltimore, June 19-22 


The manufacturer of a food product 
stands in a different relation to society 
than do the manufacturers of other prod- 
ucts. Misrepresentation in the purchase 
of articles other than food results only in 
a loss of the money value, but in the sale 
of food it may easily result in irreparable 
damage to health. In this respect the 
baker stands in an unique position. His 
product is served on the table three times 
a day, is consumed almost universally 
without further changes or alteration. It 
is imperative that he should know the 
exact nature of all the ingredients enter- 
ing into its composition, and be absolutely 
certain of the quality and grade of the 
raw materials he uses. For his protec- 
tion and the consumer’s it is necessary to 
have established and recognized standards 
of purity and proper labeling of foods. 

It is very significant that opposition to 
standards almost invariably comes from 
the seller of the product standardized. 
The buyer, as a rule, not only approves 
standardization of the product he buys 
but generally encourages such standardi- 
zation. The producers of milk fought 
hard against standardization of this prod- 
uct. The farmers as a whole also op- 
posed the standardization of wheat. The 
millers, who favored strongly the stand- 
ardization of wheat, are not by any means 
enthusiastic over the prospects of the 
government fixing definitions and stand- 
ards for flour. On the other hand one can 
see all through the baking trade journals 
expressions of approval regarding the 
standardization of flour, but not much 
favor regarding the standardization of 
bread. 

Any system of standardization or defi- 
nitions of a product should have two 
objects in view. First, to afford protec- 
tion to the buyer or consumer of the 
product, and second, to prevent adultera- 
tion of the product by the producer and 
unfair methods of competition within the 
industry, thereby protecting honest manu- 
facturers against unscrupulous ones. 

The distribution of food products has 
become largely an interstate business and 
therefore standards for these products 
should be made by the federal govern- 
ment rather than by state or municipal 
bodies, which, in many cases, must act 
without full information, and in some 
instances with hostility toward the trade 
affected. 

It is estimated that the baker uses 
50,000,000 bbls of flour a year. If this 
estimate is nearly correct, and we say 
that he uses 1 per cent of shortening in 
his flour, the baker in this country is 
spending from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 
per year for shortening. We know in 
general terms what shortening is to bread, 
that the various types of shortening in- 
crease the volume of the loaf, improve 
the texture and color of the crumb, assist 
in retaining the freshness in the loaf and 
improve the color and bloom of the crust. 
None of us, however, understand the way 
in which shortening performs these func- 
tions, nor do we understand the relative 
value of the various products that are 
offered to the baker as shortening in per- 
forming these functions. We have liquid 
shortening, which consists mostly of vege- 
table oils, solid shortenings, which consist 
largely of lard of various grades and of 
mixtures of lards and stearin, and in 
— cases hydrogenated fats. We do 
not know the relative values of these in 
the loaf of bread. Is it wise or eco- 
nomical or reasonable to spend this large 
amount annually and not know the rela- 
tive value of the thing we buy any better 
than we do?’ One tenth of one per cent 
of the amount that is spent for shorten- 
ing annually, if placed at the disposal of 
your institute for research work along 
these lines, would in all probability not 
only solve the problem of the function 
of shortening in bread but open un- 
dreamed of possibilities in the use of 
other substances, or in the more intelli- 
gent use of these or in changes to better 
methods of preparation of shortening. 

The production of milk in 1921 is esti- 


mated by the Department of Agriculture 
at practically 100,000,000,000 lbs. A large 





“ would have us believe. 


amount of this went into condensed milk, 
dried milk and cream for use by bakers 
and others for every purpose. The aver- 
age per capita consumption based on that 
reported from 300 cities, with about 33,- 
000,000 inhabitants, or one third of the 
population, was estimated at 1.08 pints 
daily or about 49 gallons of milk per 
year. If we were to compile the con- 
sumption and production geographically 
by sections we would find that a large 
section of our country, the southeastern, 
has a great deficiency of this product in 
its diet. A recent survey made by the 
United States Public Health Service 
shows that this diet is restricted largely 
to two or three staples, that it is deficient 
in protein and mineral salts, or in other 
words that it contains too much carbo- 
hydrate and therefore is not properly bal- 
anced. It is up to the baker to give the 
peep of this section a better loaf of 

read, one containing as much milk as it 
is possible for him to get into it. It is 
up to the baker of this section to learn 
how to get more milk into his bread. 
Then it is up to the producer of milk 
to make, if necessary, for the baking 
trade only, a product that has not lost 
any of its essential food value, and a 
product that retains the physical and 
chemical properties that will help to make 
a well-risen loaf of bread. 

The standardization of flour is not the 
difficult and impossible task that some of 
the opponents of such standardization 
It is far more 
simple than the standardization of wheat 
since it is dependent upon it to some 
extent. It is also far more simple than 
the standardization of bread, since this is 
a complex substance made up of various 
simpler ones. For purposes of stand- 
ardization along general lines, that is, of 
grades rather than of types, flour may 
be considered as the product of wheat 
containing admixtures of offal (bran and 
germ) in varying amounts. 

A grain of wheat consists of three 
parts, each entirely distinct in composi- 
tion and differing essentially in physical 
properties. First, the endosperm, or flour 
producing portion, which constitutes 
about 85 per cent of the weight of the 
wheat, second, the branny layers, which 
constitute about 13 per cent, and third, 
the germ or embryo, which constitutes 
about 2 per cent. Starch is the substance 
contained in largest quantities in the 
endosperm; it is not contained in the 
branny layers or in the germ. The starch 
found in the ordinary commercial samples 
of bran is evidence of incomplete milling 
and is part of the endosperm adhering 
to the true bran. Pentosans are con- 
tained almost exclusively in the true 
branny portions of the wheat and are 
therefore the best index of these in flour. 
Fat is contained in largest amounts in 
the germ, while true endosperm and bran- 
ny layers are practically free from it. 
We have, therefore, a means of determin- 
ing accurately the amounts of germ and 
of branny substance in flour. Grading 
of flour on this system is entirely inde- 
pendent of the baking qualities but is a 
true index of its purity, or freedom from 
offal material. This seems to me to be 
the first step in the standardization of 
grades. When it comes to considering the 
standardization of types of flour it then 
becomes necessary to define them in such 
terms, or to place such limits on their 
composition as will properly show their 
uses. 

As a concrete example, under a stand- 
ard for “flour” unqualified, we may say 
that it is the product obtained from wheat 
containing not more than a certain per- 
centage of true bran or germ and repre- 
senting probably what is now accepted 
as a “straight” manufactured under rea- 
sonably good conditions of milling. If 
the word “patent” is placed before the 
word flour the quantity of true bran or 
germ permitted in such a product would 
be reduced to that normally found in 
“patent flours.” On the other hand, if 
the word “clear” is placed before the word 
“flour” the quantity of true bran or germ 
will be increased. The bran will be meas- 
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ured by the amount of pentosan or other 
substance contained in it but not found 
in either endosperm or germ and the germ 
will be measured by the amount of fat, 
as this is found there almost exclusively 
and is not found in the true bran or 
endosperm. The amount of endosperm 
or flour may also be determined in the 
byproducts of wheat by a determination 
of the amount of starch and the appli- 
cation of a proper factor. Starch is not 
a constituent of true bran or germ. 

When we come to standardize types of 
flour we must go further. If a flour is 
described as a “hard spring wheat patent 
flour,” besides being limited in the 
amounts of true bran and germ it may 
contain, the functions performed and 
limits in composition shall be those of a 
well-made hard spring wheat patent flour. 
The same thing will apply to each of the 
well-recognized types of flour. 

I do not agree with the English miller 
who claims that it is not the business of 
the baker or the consumer to know wheth- 
er the flour he buys has been previously 
treated by some process which changes its 
appearance or its character. I believe the 
consumer has a right to know the truth 
about every product he buys, particularly 
about food products. If for any reason, 
whether fanciful or real, he objects to the 
previous treatment of a flour he should 
be able to know from a statement on 
the label whether the product is a natural 
one or not. 

Just now the southeastern section of 
this country is being flooded by millions 
of barrels of a product called selfrising 
flour. What is selfrising flour? What 
would you expect to get when you go into 
a grocery store and ask for a sack of self- 
rising flour? I have asked this question 
of many people who had no technical 
training and the answer I generally re- 
ceive is that they expect to get a flour 
containing ingredients which leaven it. 
They do not expect to get “clear” or “low” 
grade flours mixed with chemical ingre- 
dients which are not in the proper pro- 
portions to yield their greatest leavening 
power. They do not expect to get in- 
ferior grades of flour, whose chemical in- 
gredients have deteriorated so that they 
have lost all or most all of their leaven- 
ing power any more than they expect to 
get a stale or moldy or a poorly risen 
loaf when they’ go to the grocer to get 
bread. This product in all probability is 
the basis of an attack on bread which 
appeared in a recent issue of Collier’s. 
The baker must see to it that products 
that are put on the market for bread 
making are of the highest degree of 
purity, that they are made under the 
same conditions of control that exist in 
well-regulated bakeries. The bread of the 
present and the future must be more than 
flour and water and salt; it must be as 
complete a food as it is possible for the 
baker to make it; it must contain, if nec- 
essary, quantities of milk, shortening and 
yeast, which will insure the purchaser a 
complete food or at least most of the 
f essentials necessary to sustain life, 
including the mineral salts and vitamines, 
and it must be appetizing and inviting. 

This brings me to the subject of co- 
operation between the baking industry 
and the scientists. Professor James H 
Robinson has written a book entitled, 
“The Mind in the Making.” It distin- 
guishes between the static, frozen thought 
of the directors of mental life and the 
dynamic, creative thought of the scientist. 
Man owes all his comfort and all his 
knowledge to this creative thought. It is 
an easily demonstrated truth that in all 
ranks may be found evidences of unreal- 
ized capacity; and that we are living on 
a far lower scale of intelligent conduct 
and rational enjoyment than is necessary. 
If we would tap the limitless reservoirs 
of creative thought, we must explore them 
by scientific research and by science as 
applied to the social mass mind as we 
have applied it to the potential forces 
of nature. 

Recognizing these statements as facts, 
a large number of American industries 
have established co-operative laboratories 
where problems of interest to an entire 
industry are worked on and the results 
obtained are distributed among the vari- 
ous individuals within the industry in 
order to better enable-them to carry on 
their business. Some of these laboratories 
have assumed such large proportions that 
no individual within the industry would 
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be able or willing to finance it alone. 
However, even if an individual concern 
finances its own laboratory it would cer- 
tainly be unwilling to distribute the re- 
sults it obtains among the other members 
of the industry. 

There are many associations repre- 
— whole industries that have im- 
proved their output, reduced their cost 
and, above all, increased their knowledge 
of their business through the work of 
their laboratory. The National Research 
Council has recently published a cata- 
logue containing numerous laboratories 
that have been established by industries 
and are worked successfully. 

Your own national association has es- 
tablished in Chicago the American Bak- 
ing Institute, which shows how this 
search for knowledge has permeated the 
blood of probably the oldest industry 
known to man. The baker has progressed 
more in the last 50 years in the knowl- 
edge of the processes and fundamental 
principles underlying the manufacture 
of a loaf of bread than he had in the 
ons of time before. The baker at last 
has found himself; he has come to realize 
the possibilities that are in his business; 
he has elevated it from practical serf- 
dom to a highly organized, intelligently 
conducted industry. If he continues to 
put creative thought in the form of 
scientific research into it there are no 
limits to the advancement and the prog- 
ress that will be his. The American Bak- 
ing Institute is the seed that has been 
sown; it will bear in proportion as it is 
nurtured. It is the beacon that will 
guide the baking industry to safety. If 
the baking industry is to realize the bene- 
fits and the fruits of the work of the 
institute it must support it, it must co- 
operate with it and it must encourage it. 


ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 24.—As might 
have been expected at this time of the 
year, very little of interest developed in 
the baking trade during the past month. 
Business is quiet and is likely to re- 
main so until such time as general in- 
dustrial conditions are improved so that 
the working man will again consume his 
usual amount of bread at his noon 
lunches. 

The situation, however, is not without 
its brighter aspect, at least so far as 
the milling industry is related to the bak- 
ing trade. Stocks are at a minimum 
point in practically all shops, both whole- 
sale and retail, and advance purchases 
have not been made this year as has 
been the custom in the past. While some 
new crop flour quotations have been out 
in the market during the past week or 
10 days, bakers evidently are not par- 
ticularly impressed with the stability of 
these prices and have been unwilling to 
book any volume of business. Although 
this tendency prevents the mills from 
accumulating an advance run of orders, 
nevertheless it is indicative that as the 
new flour is actually offered on the mar- 
ket a steady demand will develop, which 
may not keep the mills in continuous op- 
eration, but will serve to establish a firm- 
ness to the whole market. 

Fortunately, the tendency toward 
bread price wars seems to be checked, at 
least temporarily. Prices remain on a 
fairly steady level, not so low as to rob 
the baker of all profit, and the public 
is not paying an excessive price for its 
bread. Some reports are heard of price 
reductions in a few scattered sections of 
southern Illinois and southeast Missouri, 
but these are not of sufficient importance 
to warrant the fear of a return of the 
highly unpleasant situation that pre- 
vailed in many localities of Missouri 
some two or three months ago. 





NOTES 


Construction of a new warehouse in 
St. Louis for the Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co. is now wale way. The 
structure will cost approximately $150,- 
000 and is of concrete construction. 


Announcement was made last week of 
the appointment of Robert T. Wartman 
as receiyer for the Jungwaelter Baking 
Co., one of the larger wholesale shops 
of St. Louis. The company, which op- 
erates a five-oven shop, is doing approxi- 
mately $250,000 worth of business an- 
nually. It is understood that the busi- 
ness will be sold as soon as possible. 

W. G. Martin, Je. 
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BAKERS’ CLEAN BILL OF HEALTH 





Joint Commission on Agricultural Inquiry, in Report to Congress, Finds No 
Profiteering in Baking Industry—Retailer, as Well, to Be Absolved 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 24.—The 
Joint Commission on Agricultural In- 
quiry gives the manufacturing baker a 
clean bill of health in its report to Con- 
gress, an advance summary of which has 
been made public. The commission finds 
nothing it regards as profiteering in the 
baking trade, but holds that the retailer’s 
operating cost and the baker’s average 
selling expense may be lowered by im- 
proved methods. 

Discussing this phase of the commis- 
sion’s report to Congress, Sydney Ander- 
son, chairman, declared: 

“Our inquiry reveals the fact that about 
50c out of each dollar the consumer pays 
for bread is absorbed in the cost of dis- 
tribution, while the farmer receives, only 
29,6c in the local market for the wheat 
needed to produce the loaves delivered. 
This statement is based on average fig- 
ures for 1913, 1916 and 1921. In 1913 the 
entire production cost was 44c, and the 
distribution cost 56c. 

“The farmer’s wheat is the substantial 
raw material element from which bread 
is made, but it must be transported, han- 
dled through elevators, graded, sold to 
the miller and converted into flour before 
it is acceptable raw material to the manu- 
facturing baker. These combined serv- 
ices during the period of our survey cost 
an average of 8.4c. The average cost of 
manufacturing the flour into bread was 
10.16c of the dollar the consumer pays 
for bread. 

“A. considerable factor in the baker’s 
cost of distribution is the service element. 
His deliveries are made daily and his in- 
dividual sales are comparatively small, in 
terms of dollars. It is quite possible that 
the consumer finds the convenience of 
being able to get fresh bread daily of as 
great value as the commodity itself. 

“However, it seems possible that great- 
er efficiency can be developed which will 
tend to reduce the manufacturing baker’s 
selling cost and overhead, and the re- 
tail dealer’s operating expense. Our in- 
quiry does not indicate that the manu- 
facturing baker has exacted an undue 
profit in taking the 5.3c from the con- 
sumer’s dollar for manufacturing bread 
and distributing it to the retailer. 

“It would appear, however, that the re- 
tailer’s operating expense of 15c and the 
baker’s average selling expense of 15.76c 
out of the dollar the consumer pays for 
bread should be reduced by improvement 
of method. To some degree, consumers’ 
demand for variety causes duplication of 
service on the part of the several bak- 
eries making daily deliveries to the same 
retailers, 

“The competitive element between man- 
ufacturing bakeries in their efforts to 
command markets naturally tends to in- 
crease the amount-of service‘and the cost 
of selling. However, competition tends 
to maintain a high standard of quality 
and convenience of service.” 

The commission also will absolve the 
general retailer from the profiteering with 
which he has been widely charged. 

Chairman Anderson, forecasting the 
section of the report which will deal with 
distribution, said: “A study of the charts 
and figures containing the information 
brought out by our inquiry indicates that 
during the period of rising prices which 
we have had under consideration,—i. e., 
1913 to 1921, inclusive—the percentage 
vf margin for operating expense and 
profit which the retailer took from the 
dollar paid by the consumer did not in- 
crease. In other words, if the proportion 
of the consumer’s dollar the retailer paid 
for merchandise in 1913 was 70c and op- 
erating expense and profit 30c, the same 
ratio was retained during the period of 
1913 to 1921. In some instances the per- 
centage of margin was reduced. How- 
ever, the relation between operating ex- 
pense and profit changed considerably 
during the period. As operating expenses 
advanced, profits were reduced.” 


JoHN Marrinan. 





ALBERT SCHULTEIS 
Wasuineton, D. C., June 24.—Albert 
Schulteis, born July 1, 1865, at Port 
Washington, Wis., came to Washington, 


D. C., in 1866, and has been a resident 
here for 56 years. He attended the pub- 
lic schools of Washington and graduated 
from St. John’s College of that city. He 
started in business in 1880 with the Bak- 
ers’ Co-operative Association, an organi- 
zation to buy and sell flour and other 
commodities to bakers. The charter of 
the Bakers’ Co-operative Association ex- 
pired in 1900, when Mr. Schulteis took up 
the stock and liquidated the concern, be- 
ing the sole owner at that time. In 1915 
he became connected with the Connecti- 
cut-Copperthite Pie Co., Wisconsin Av- 
enue and O Street Northwest, and under 


treasurer and director of the Pennfield 
Coal & Coke Co., director of the District 
National Bank, and chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce committee on 
Anacostia Flats. He inaugurated the 
fight for District of Columbia representa- 
tion in Congress, and is chairman of the 
committee handling this matter. He was 
the first delegate to the Federation of 
Citizens’ Associations, and represented 
the District of Columbia as a member of 
the executive committee of the League 
of Building & Loan Associations at the 
annual convention held in New Orleans 
in 1921, and also has been elected as a 
delegate this year to the conference to be 
held at Portland, Maine, in July. 

Mr. Schulteis married Anna Isabelle 
Oyster, daughter of George M. Oyster, 
Sr., one of Washington’s prominent fam- 
ilies in the commercial banking business. 
He has three daughters and one son, and 





Albert Schulteis 
Vice President National Wholesale Pie Bakers’ Association 


his guidance as general manager and 
treasurer this concern has become one of 
the leading pie bakeries in the United 
States. 

Mr. Schulteis is a director of the Ori- 
ental Building & Loan Association, and 
has been chairman of its board of direc- 
tors since 1886. He was twice elected 
president of the Washington Chamber 
of Commerce, and is now serving his sec- 
ond term. He is the first member of the 
baking industry to serve in that capacity 
with this body. During Mr. Schulteis’ 
first administration wonderful progress 
was made in increasing its membership, 
and his second term of office is proving 
equally as successful. He holds member- 
ships in the Rotary Club, the Board of 
Trade, the City Club, the Elks’ Club and 
the Knights of Columbus. 

Under his leadership as president of 
the Employing Bakers’ Association for 
two years, that organization has been 
built up until it has become an influential 
body in the ‘industry. At present Mr. 
Schulteis is chairman of the executive 
board. He is also vice president of the 
National Wholesale Pie Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, and was a prime factor in organiz- 
ing this association. 

Mr. Schulteis is first vice president of 
the Georgetown Citizens’ Association, 


resides at the Courtland Apartments, in 
the exclusive residence section of Wash- 
ington, D 

J. Harry Wootrince. 





BALTIMORE, MD. 

There has been little change in the local 
baking industry during the past month. 
The volume of business shows only a 
slight variation, with perhaps an improve- 
ment in some localities. Fortunately, this 
market has so far been free from a price- 
cutting war this year. While there have 
been price reductions, the wholesale bak- 
ers of Baltimore have handled the situa- 
tion wisely, and with the exception of one 
or two smaller institutions, no 5c loaf of 
bread has been put out. 

An increase in the demand for whole 
wheat bread has been noted by Baltimore 
bakers recently. This is said to be due 
to a public statement made in Baltimore 
by an authority on nutrition to the ef- 
fect that whole wheat, graham and rye 
breads are more nutritious than white 
bread. One baker said that where he 
formerly baked about six loaves of white 
bread to one of whole wheat, the ratio 
recently has been about four to one. 

The sharp and sudden fluctuations in 
wheat prices continue to be an unsettled 
element in the flour market, but as far 
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as actual business is concerned there has 
been no material change in the situation 
during the past fortnight. The trade is 
buying from hand to mouth, though some 
larger bakers are reported to have cov- 
ered their needs for the remainder of 
the crop year. In many sections, espe- 
cially in the larger towns in the Potomac 
states, retail business is very quiet. Re- 
tail bakers are said to be carrying small 
stocks, and naturally have to replenish 
their supplies occasionally, but there is 
no life to trade. 
J. Harry Woo trince. 





NORTHWESTERN BAKERY NOTES 


Rollin M. Richards, of the Bear-Stew- 
art Co., Chicago, has been in Minneapo- 
lis the past two weeks. 

The City bakery, Hector, Minn., has 
been sold to Henry Schultz by M. Hol- 
berg. 

Louis Glendroux has bought a half in- 
terest in the Heartman bakery, Two 
Harbors, Minn. 

A bakery has been opened in the Cook 
County Bank Building, Grand Marais, 
Minn., by Plante & Cherry. 

The Mankato (Minn.) Bread Co. ex- 
pects to build an addition to its plant. 

An Electrik Maid bakery has been 
opened at Chestnut and South Second 
streets, Stillwater, Minn. 

S. C. Olson has engaged in the baking 
business at Tyler, Minn. 

L. R. MacLachlan has purchased the 
interest of G. H. Fowler in the Mac- 
Lachlan-Fowler Baking Co., Hibbing, 
Minn. 

Chris Alfstad has opened a bakery at 
Montevideo, Minn. 

The Home bakery, Pine River, Minn., 
has been taken over by George and 
Ernest Robideau. 

Martin Berg expects to engage in the 
baking business at Roseau, Minn. 

A. Swanson, of the Glenwood 
(Minn.) Bakery, has purchased two auto 
trucks for delivery purposes. Mr. Swan- 
son is vice president of the Minnesota 
Retail Bakers’ Association. 

Claude Hayes has opened a bakery 
at Elk Point, S. D. 

A home bakery has been opened at 
Naples, S. D., by Albright & Kenyon. 

Rudolph Harrer, collector for the Fed- 
eral System of Bakeries, Minneapolis, 
was held up and robbed of $2,000 Mon- 
day forenoon, June 19, by two men when 
he was about to enter the company’s 
office. 

Samuel Goetz, of the travelling school 
of the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, gave a special course of in- 
struction for the students enrolled in 
the sweet goods class at Dunwoody Insti- 
tude all last week. The faculty of the 
baking school was very much pleased in 
being able to secure the services of Mr. 
Goetz and hopes that arrangements can 
be made for a return engagement at 
some later date. 

John M. Hartley, Chicago, correspond- 
ing secretary, in charge of the travelling 
school of the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of America, and W. R. Kremer, a retail 
baker of Milwaukee, Wis., while visitors 
in this city a few weeks ago, were enter- 
tained on Monday evening, June 12, at 
a dinner at the Minneapolis Athletic 
Club by a number of local retail bakers. 
R. T. Craigo and Charles G. Ferrari, of 
the Dunwoody Institute, and about 20 
bakers were present. 

The Minneapolis Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual picnic at 
Orchard Lake on July 19. 

While no definite announcements have 
been made, it is reported that the an- 
nual convention of the Minnesota Retail 
Bakers’ Association will be held at Glen- 
wood, Minn., the middle of August. 

The plant of the Ry-Krisp Co., 2120 
Lyndale Avenue South, Minneapolis, was 
damaged to the extent of about $10,000 
by fire early Friday, June 23. Flames 
destroyed the roof of the main part of 
the structure, and smoke and water dam- 
aged the contents. The firm is building 
a new bakery at Sixth Avenue Southeast 
and Ninth Street. 

Bakers of Grand Forks, N. D., have 
put their prices back to 12c wholesale 
for the 114-lb loaf, and have ended 
their price cutting warfare. Prices had 
been reduced to 10c, and the bakers 
claimed this was not warranted by the 
cost of materials. 

Sicurp O. WERNER, 
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SUIT AGAINST BAKERS 


Milwaukee Wholesale Companies Charged 
with Maintaining Prices and Restraint of 
Trade—Attorney General Files Complaint 


Muwavuxez, Wis., June 24.—The most 
important development in the local bak- 
- trade in many months was the action 
taken during the past week by the at- 
torney Bb amay ve of Wisconsin in bringing 
suit under the so-called Wisconsin anti- 
trust law against the three largest whole- 
sale bakery concerns of Milwaukee, 
charging conspiracy to maintain prices 
and restrain trade. The attorney gen- 
eral demands that the three corporations 
be compelled to forfeit their charters 
and pay a penalty of $5,000 each, the 
maximum penalties prescribed by the 
antitrust law. 

The defendant corporations are the 
Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., M. Carpenter 
Baking Co., and the Atlas Bread Fac- 


a 

suits were filed in the circuit court 
of Milwaukee County following a lengthy 
series of examinations conducted jointly 
by the district attorney of Milwaukee 
County and a representative of the at- 
torney general’s department before a 
court commissioner. Representatives of 
the three wholesale bakeries, as well as of 
a large number of smaller shops, were 
called before the commissioner. Sub- 
poenas were issued shortly after the price 
of bread in Milwaukee was advanced on 
May 6. The examinations covered a pe- 
riod of nearly five weeks. 

The complaint enters the technical 
charge of violation of the state anti- 
trust law, but it comprises a long docu- 
ment which enters in detail into affairs. 

It is charged that since Jan, 1, 1922, 
the Carpenter, Jaeger and Atlas bakery 
concerns have been in combination to 
fix prices, and that weekly meetings were 
held to discuss such matters. It is spe- 
cifically charged that on April 26, 1922, 
representatives of the three corporations 
met in the offices of the Atlas bakery and 
entered into a “gentlemen’s agreement” 
to increase prices to conform to this 
schedule: all large loaves, llc; small 
loaves, 8c; plain and sweet rolls, l4c 
doz, The new schedule, it is charged, be- 
came effective May 8. 

It is recited in the complaint that the 
three bakery concerns named as defend- 
ants produce between 100,000 and 135,000 
loaves daily, or 80 per cent of the bread 
output of Milwaukee, since the output 
of all other bakeries in the city is be- 
tween 18,000 and 22,000 loaves. It is 
further stated that between 1917 and 
1922 the Atlas company increased its 
assets and capital from about $84,000 to 
$400,000; the Carpenter company, from 
$100,000 to $450,000, and the Jaeger com- 
pany, during the fiscal year 1921, declared 
a 100 per cent dividend on its common 
stock, 7 per cent on its preferred stock, 
and retired 50 per cent of the outstand- 
ing preferred stock. 

“By reason of such large accumula- 
tions of assets acquired through unrea- 
sonable restraints, this combination drove 
the small bakers out of the field, to the 
detriment of the consuming public,” 
reads a paragraph in the complaint. 

In a published statement, the district 
attorney of Milwaukee County is quoted 
as saying: 

“The testimony submitted to the at- 
torney general as the result of the inves- 
tigation shows that these baking com- 
panies have been getting extraordinary 
profits on sales of benalls so large, in- 
deed, that if the people of Milwaukee 
knew, they would rise in arms. Mr. 
Clifford (representing the attorney gen- 
eral’s department in the matter) has 
been working on this case with my office 
for six months. We have found that the 
‘big three’ raised and lowered prices of 
bread simultaneously for the last five 

ears and for the same amounts. This 

as happened too many times to be at- 
tributed to accidental coincidence. 

“Because of the action of these lar 
baking companies, dozens of smaller bak- 
eries have been able to get away with a 
milder form of profiteering.” 

The district attorney also made the 
suggestion that housewives of Milwaukee 
form community baking clubs to force 
fair prices on commercial bread. He said 
if a dozen or more housewives of a 
neighborhood get together and bake a 
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supply of bread for all at the same time, 
the demand for bread on the market 
can be decreased so that a reduction in 
prices will be forced. 

The defendant bakery concerns have 20 
days in which to file answers to the 
complaint. In the meantime no definite 
statement is being made. Paul J. Stern, 
head of the Atlas Bread Factory, when 
interviewed by a local newspaper, is quot- 
ed as saying: 

“We are guilty of none of the charges 
in this complaint. These men mentioned 
never met to fix bread prices, never 
formed a combination in restraint of 
trade. We did not control the prices 
of bread or fix them to our great profit, 
but only increased the prices when neces- 
sity demanded that we protect our busi- 
ness.” 

While the developments in the matter 
created somewhat of a sensation, no det- 
rimental effect or influence upon the 
bakery business is discernible by Mil- 
waukee shops. The arrival of hot weath- 
er has actually caused an increase in 
bakery bread sales, as customary at the 
time when many housewives cease home 
baking because of torrid temperatures, 
or the vacation season has made it prefer- 
able among many to buy bread instead 
of baking it in the home. 

Not because of any intimidation caused 
by the antitrust law actions or similar 
influences, but because flour prices have 
declined from the high point reached late 
in May, it is believed — that bread 
prices will soon undergo a downward re- 
vision. Bakers patent in the last four 
weeks has declined 50@75c bbl, but is 
not yet back at the level held at the 
time the apparent manipulation of May 
wheat in the option markets forced 
wheat prices to extraordinary levels and 
carried flour prices along with them. 
Until the decline reaches somewhat larg- 
er proportions, the price of bread prob- 
ably will be held at the present schedules 
in effect since May 8. 

Bakeries throughout Wisconsin gen- 
erally follow the Milwaukee shops in put- 
ting in effect reductions or advances 
based on changes in the cost of flour, 
and do not expect to make any reduc- 
tions until these are justified, which is 
not yet the case. 


TO MAKE GLASSENE PAPER 


The ‘Valley Paper Mills, Inc., incor- 
porated nearly a year ago at Neenah, 
Wis., is starting work on a new mill 
which will represent an investment of 
approximately $750,000 and be devoted 
almost exclusively to the production of 
glassene tissues, plain and printed. G. 
W. Burnside is secretary and general 
manager of the new company. The mill 
will be a model of its kind, plans calling 
for a single manufacturing building 610 
feet long, varying in width to accommo- 
date the various departments. A modern 
printing plant will be a part of the 
project. 


DEATH OF PIONEER YEAST MAKER 


John T. Boyle, one of the founders of 
the Northwestern Yeast Co. Fond du 
Lac, Wis., and widely known for his 
philanthropies, died at his home in that 
city on June 6 at the age of 69 years. 
He was born in Waterloo, N. Y., and 
with his brother, the late Henry Boyle, 
began his business career as an appren- 
tice in the Twin Bros. Yeast Manufac- 
tory in Waterloo. The Boyle brothers 
went west in 1873 and established a 
business of their own in Fond du Lac, 
which became one of the largest yeast 
concerns in the United States. Henry 
Boyle died April 13, 1918. 


NOTES 


Arthur Holmes, of Neenah, has pur- 
chased the Home bakery, at Wautoma, 
from P. Schneekloth. 

An electric bread wrapping machine 
has been installed by Schmidt’s Sanitary 
bakery, at Lancaster. 

Leo Koser, baker, Menasha, is a volun- 
tary bankrupt with liabilities of $3,571 
and assets of $1,500. 

John Heindl, baker, 1099 Lapham 
Street, Milwaukee, is building a new 
shop, 25x52, at 1238 Lincoln Avenue. 

The Tenfel Baking Co., Waterford, 
has instituted an extension of its deliv- 
ery system to the rural districts. A large 
motor truck with special body, hand- 


somely embellished, has been purchased 
and placed in service. 

Dixon & Young, formerly in business 
at Belvidere, Ill, have opened a new 
shop in the Daniels Building, at Reeds- 
burg. 

Store No. 125 of the Electrik Maid 
Bake Shop system has been opened at 
Sheboygan, under the management of R. 
L. Rappel. 

The Faultless bakery, at Prairie du 
Chien, has installed a new electric dough 
mixer and bread molder, besides makin 
other improvements in the plant an 
equipment. 

John S. Martell, Fred J. Belisle and 
Ben Campeau, who have been conducting 
the Somerset (Wis.) Bakery, for sev- 
eral years, have established a new shop 
at Osceola. 

Casper Hack, baker, 594 Linus Street, 
Milwaukee, has broken ground for a new 
shop and store on Delaware Avenue. It 
will be 35@78, two stories, and cost 
about $15,000. 

A Peerless electric bread mixer, with 
a capacity of 300 loaves, is among new 
equipment recently installed by Wendt 
Bros., Berlin, who purchased the Boettge 
bakery last fall. 

H. F. Schram, who has been conduct- 
ing the Tip Top bakery, at Laona, has 
moved to Florence, and opened a new 
shop known as the Schram bakery in the 
Tully Building on Central Avenue. 

The White bakery, at Sparta, owned 
by Charles Franke, has recently made 
important improvements in the exterior 
and interior of the shop and store, mak- 
ing it a model of sanitary practice. 

Stephen Schaefer, formerly in the bak- 
ery business at 516 Reed Street, Milwau- 
kee, has purchased the shop and business 
of Charles Eggert, at 6501 National Ave- 
nue, in West Allis, suburb of Milwaukee. 

Harry M. Kaiser, Ripon, operating un- 
der the Bake-Rite System franchise, has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, 
scheduling assets at $3,065 and liabilities 
at $4,544. The liabilities include $2,176.96 
for the Bake-Rite equipment. 

The White House bakery is the name 
of a new establishment opened at She- 
boygan, by Anton Hlaben and sons, John 
and Stanley, all expert bakers. The elder 
Hlaben was for 15 years cake foreman of 
the M. Carpenter Baking Co., Milwaukee. 

E. E. Spaid, Amherst, has remodeled 
his bakery and installed a new 5-ton 
oven, a new dough mixer and other elec- 
trically operated equipment. The floor 
space has been enlarged about 50 per 
cent and the capacity nearly 100 per 
cent. 

E. V. McGill, who sold his Sanitary 
bakery, at ~ eg og a year ago, to H. 
M. Friederick, has repurchased the busi- 
ness and is again active manager. He 
operated the shop nine years prior to 
disposing of the business to Mr. Fried- 
erick. 

Philip Czieszynski, who went to Sparta 
from Milwaukee last October to take 
over the Sanitary bakery, has disposed 
of the shop and business to Oliver Stens- 
land, of Eau Claire, who with his brother 
will be in active management of the 


business. 
L. E. Meyer. 





SOUTHWESTERN BAKERY NOTES 

B. F. Meyers, of Oklahoma City, has 
opened, at Woodward, Okla., one of the 
largest baking plants of that section of 
the state. It is equipped for wholesale 
manufacture. . 

F. G. Kane, an experienced baker of 
Billings, Okla., has purchased of Daniel 
Vorhees the Perfect System bakery, at 
Walters, Okla. 

Pace’s Bakery, Inc., Plainview, Texas, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $6,000. Incorporators are: L. H. Pace, 
E. D. Lamb and E. C. Lamb. 

Fire recently destroyed the Oklahoma 
City plant of the American Cracker & 
Candy Co., entailing a loss of about $75,- 
000. The fire is thought to have originat- 
ed in an overheated bake oven. 

Experiments made by the El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. in the bread 
baking business have proven so satisfac- 
tory that the company may conclude to 
continue operation of the several plants 
that came under its control over a year 
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ago when the Bake Rite System of Bak- 
eries, in which it was financially inter- 
ested, failed. “We took over these bak- 
eries,” says Karl E. Humphrey, general 
manager, “because we were forced to and 
concluded to retain them for experiment- 
ing purposes. The experiments have 
been so gratifying that it is not unlikely 
we will retain the plants.” They are at 
Chickasha, El Reno, Enid and Black- 
well. That at Blackwell was leased by 
the company recently to a Blackwell bak- 
ing concern. 

Among improvements planned by the 
New Process bakery, at Dallas, Texas, is 
installation of a new air shaft, for which 
a building permit was recently obtained. 

Howard S. Weaver, of Kansas City, 
has succeeded H. R. Patterson as man- 
ager of the Tulsa (Okla.) Bread Co. Mr. 
Weaver has been connected with the Con- 
sumers’ Bread Co., in Kansas City. Mr. 
Patterson goes to Kansas City to become 
associated with the Berner Oven Co. 

The plant and business of the Fitts 
Baking Co., of Bartlesville, Okla., have 
been sold to W. J. Ross and Jake Met- 
calf. 


NEW HEALTH ORDINANCE 


New York Board of Health Bleached Flour 
Ruling—Jewish Union Bakers Fight 
Authorities—Retail Bakers to Meet 


New York, N. Y., June 24.—Bakers 
throughout the state are interested in the 
fight between the authorities and the Jew- 
ish baking and confectionery workers on 
the East Side, New York City. While the 
authorities ordered the union men to clos: 
a store which, it is charged, they hai 
opened for the purpose of driving a mas- 
ter baker in the neighborhood out of busi 
ness, the executive board of the Kosher 
Bakers’ Union let it be known that it 
would refuse to do so and would, if 
necessary, fight the case to the highest 
court. Members of the union stated that 
they were set to make a thorough test 
case and establish their legal right to run 
co-operative enterprises for all time to 
come. In connection with this lively bat- 
tle the grand jury has started an inves- 
tigation, and it is said that as a result 
a number of bakers will have to stand 
trial. 








UTICA SETTLES DIFFERENCES 


It seems that similar differences in the 
upper state are well taken care of. In 
Utica a committee consisting of union 
members and employers met and decided 
that the same wages and working condi- 
tions as specified in last year’s contract 
would continue for another year. Similar 
reports come from other parts of the 
state. 


NEW CITY ORDINANCE 


The board of health of New York City 
has announced a new ruling, according 
to which no flour bleached with any chem- 
ical agent or product made from such 
flour shall be “brought into, held, kept, 
sold or offered for sale” in New York 
unless labeled “bleached,” with the name 
of the chemical agent on the label. New 
York’s health commissioner, Dr. Cope- 
land, said the board was considering prv- 
hibiting altogether the manufacture and 
sale of any chemically bleached flour. 
According to his statement many people 
believed that the whiter the flour the 
ie it would be found, whereas the un- 

leached article really was better for 
health. He said that many protests had 
come from millers and farmers of the 
Southwest, particularly Missouri and 
Kansas, that wheat raised in those states 
could be made into white flour without 
chemical bleaching. Pies, cakes and oth- 
er baked goods made of flour will soon 
appear with white labels. 


NEW PLANTS IN THE EMPIRE STATE 


James Butler, Inc., has purchased the 
entire block, bounded by Mount Street, 
Anable Avenue, School Street and Nott 
Avenue, in Long Island City, with direct 
railroad siding on the Degnon Termina! 
Railroad. A five-story warehouse will be 
erected, in which many of the company s 
activities will be combined. One large 
modern bakery will be installed to elimi- 
nate those now being operated in other 
parts of New York City. 

William F. Lipp, president of the 
American Macaroni Co., will construct 4 
new building on Ferry Street, Buffalo, 
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for the manufacture of macaroni. The 
Jant will be equipped with the latest 
evices and operated electrically through- 

t. 
Pier. 1 is set as the date for the com- 
Jetion of the new plant of the National 
iscuit Co. in Buffalo. The steel work 
has been finished, and the structure is now 
being inclosed. The bread plant will 
have a capacity of 7,000 lbs per hour. 
The new factory will have its own gas- 
producing plant and its own electric 

wer plant. The floor space is estimated 
to be 173,000 square feet. 


STATE CONVENTION IN YONKERS 


At the last meeting of the New York 
State Association of Retail Bakers it was 
decided to hold this year’s annual conven- 
tion Oct. 10-12 at Yonkers. A com- 
mittee consisting of Martin Keidel, A. 
Gundermann, J. Bromm, A. E. Plarre, 
P. Albers, J. Roeser, P. Modry and A. 
Metz is making the necessary arrange- 
ments. This committee will work in con- 
junction with a committee appointed by 
the Yonkers organization. At the conven- 
tion the executive board will submit a 
resolution according to which future con- 
ventions will be held in the spring instead 
of the fall. 

The state organization went on record 
as opposing the intended increase of the 
tariff for almonds and walnuts. 

A working programme was inaugurat- 
ed and the Jocal organizations have been 
asked to bring the subjects of how to 
produce better goods and how to equip 
shops in a practical manner to the at- 
tention of all members. 


BUFFALO BAKERS ACTIVE 
Much interest was aroused in the re- 
cent campaign of the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce for 1,500 new members. 
The campaign had the direct result that 
all of the larger bakers and many of the 
small ones have joined the organization. 
This action may result in a special branch 
of the Chamber of Commerce for matters 
which in some way reflect upon the bak- 
ing industry in general. 


NOTES 


red Hoffman has opened a bakery at 
Franklin. 

A. Schultz, baker of Buffalo, will oc- 
cupy new quarters at 1170 Broadway. 
The former location was at 584 Niagara 
Street. 

Hartwick’s bakery, at Hartford, has 
been sold by Willard C. Wells to Mrs. 
Willard Thomas. 

Ashley J. Maynard will open a bakery 
at Lake Placid. 

P. Palfy, baker at 70 Grand Street, 
Brooklyn, will move to 76 Grand Street 
very shortly. . 

The Standard Baking Co., at 29 Harri- 
son Street, Jamestown, was damaged by 
fire to the extent of about $2,000 recently. 

Buchman Bros.’ bakery, at Suffern, is 
said to have filed a petition in bankruptcy 
listing its liabilities at $9,986, with assets 
amounting to $1,283. . 

Hugh Neil has sold his interest in the 
bakery at 4 North William Street, Glov- 
ersville, to Clyde Young. 

Henry Lackner, of 324 Eighth Avenue, 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy, listing 
liabilities of $14,458 and assets of $3,999. 

Conrad Hartstein has purchased the 
bakery of Joseph Graemer, at 1600 Ful- 
ton Street, Brooklyn. 

the partnership of Kalberer & Kick 
has been dissolved and the bakery busi- 
ness, located at 155 De Graw Street, 
Brooklyn, will be operated by Karl Kick. 

George Schaefer has sold his bakery 
at 3067 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, to Ed- 
ward Siry, who formerly operated a bak- 
ery at 11 Hicks Street. 

Paul F, Donner, who for many years 
has operated a bakery at 516 Grandview 
Avenue, Brooklyn, has sold his business 
to Peter Schoenleben. 

Che Sokoloff & Fogel bakery, Liberty, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $5,000. 

_The T. & T. restaurant and bakery, 
New York City, has been- incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000. 

Axton & Risley, Syracuse, have leased 
a bakery and will open when alterations 
are completed. 

Kruger Bros.’ bakery, at Church Street, 
Baldwin, L. 1, was badly damaged by 
fire recently. 

George J. and Benjamin Gogel, who 
have been operating a bakery at 25 Cath- 
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erine Street, New York City, under the 
name of Gogel Bros., have dissolved 
partnership. The place will now be 
known as Gogel’s Bake Shop, and Ben- 
jamin Gogel will be the sole proprietor. 

Willis McGinnis has purchased the bak- 
ery and confectionery of P. W. Partride, 
Prince Block, Bainbridge. 

O. J. Rensson has opened a bakery on 
Washington Street, Brewerton. 

The new Weiderman’s bakery has been 
opened on Stone Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Albert Crowley is successor to Monroe 
Russell in the bakery on North Mechanic 
Street, Carthage. 

The Sanitary bakery has been opened 
at 205 West Manlius Street, East Syra- 
cuse, by Otto Kasch. 

S. Cohen has opened a bakery and dairy 
at 530 East One Hundred and Seventy- 
eighth Street, Bronx. 

osenstock’s, Inc., New York City, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,- 
000, to operate a baking business and 
restaurant. The incorporators are Katie 
Rosenstock, D. I. Rosenstock and Sig- 
mund Kahn. 

Barthel & Martin, Inc., has been in- 
corporated to manufacture baked goods, 
with a capital of $4,500. The incorpo- 
rators are Clarence Barthel, Richmond 
Hill, J. P. Martin, New York City, and 
Le Verne Hummell, Queens. 

The Modern bakery has been opened at 
933 South Street, Peekskill. 

L. Bauer has opened a bakery on Ja- 
maica Avenue, near One Hundred and 
Twenty-third Street, Richmond Hill. 

The Saranac Lake Supply Co. will open 
a bakery at Saranac Lake. 

The Ward Baking Co. has bought the 
plant of Cahill Bros., at Syracuse. 

E. L. Loucks, 129 Market Street, Am- 
sterdam, has completed an addition to 


_his bakery. 


I. H. Weiss, of 8 Storry Street, Am- 
sterdam, will -build a new bakery this 
summer, equipped throughout with the 
latest machinery and devices. 

Sapia & Pepe, Italian bakers at 241 
West Main Street, Amsterdam, have en- 
larged their plant. 

An explosion of undetermined cause 
recently wrecked the bakery store and 
shop of Adam Czerminski, Rochester, re- 
sulting in a loss of over $2,000. 

A charter has been issued to the Jew- 
ish Master Bakers’ Association, Inc., of 
Brooklyn. The directors are Josef Klein, 
Max Perlmutter and Isidor Brezensky. 

Isidor Kaufman has purchased the bak- 
ery of Carl Schreiber at 124 Meserole 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Fred Werner has bought the bakery of 
Henry Hartel, 1279 Prospect Avenue, 
Brooklyn. Mr. Werner has just returned 
from an extensive tour of Europe. 

F. S. Baker and H. Norman have 
opened a bakery at 811 New York Av- 
enue, Ogdensburg. 

Clayton Buell has succeeded Jesse E. 
Race as owner of a bakery at Norwich. 

P. Karpel will open a bakery at 75 
Riverdale Avenue, Yonkers. 


Louis Hoffman is successor to Carl C. - 


Guldbeck in the New Era bakery, on 
Ferry Street, Beacon. 

Channel Cafeteria, Inc., Brooklyn, bak- 
ery and lunch, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $15,000. The incor- 
porators are David Scolnick, Isidor Gur- 
sky and Abraham Epstein. 

W. G. Schumann & Son will open a 
grocery and bakery at Geneva. 

Leon’s French pastry shop will open 
at 36 Greenwich Street, New York City. 

Piccarreto Bros. Co., Inc., Rochester, 
baking business, has been incorporated 
with Carl, Frank and Joseph Piccarreto. 

The Crescent Baking Co., Inc., Utica, 
has been incorporated by H. C. Worde- 
man, C. Nulle and A. W. Jack, all of 
New York City. 

I. Ziola, now operating a bakery at 411 
Nepperhan Avenue, Yonkers, will open a 
shop at 140 Nepperhan Avenue. 

A charter has been granted to the T. 
& Z. restaurant and bakery, New York 
City, with a capital of $10,000. J. L. 
Thau and B. Zwilling are the incorpo- 
rators. 

Conrad Pritting and Otto Fecher have 
purchased the bakery of William Peche, 
1219 Gravesend Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Max Kiessling has sold his bakery at 
495 Central Avenue, Brooklyn, to Julius 
Jacobi. 

George Schaefer, who recently sold his 
bakery at 3067 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 


has gone into partnership with his brother 
Max, at 1175 Liberty Avenue, under the 
name of Schaefer Bros. 

F. Eberhart, who for 25 years has been 
operating an up-to-date bakery at 39 
Orchard Street, Tarrytown, is erecting 
a new front to his store, and also having 
a three-story concrete building construct- 
ed in which he will house his bread shop. 
It will be equipped with two modern 
ovens and a full line of machinery. 

P. Vogel, of 120 Nepperhan Avenue, 
Yonkers, is enlarging and remodeling his 
store. 

R. Schlosser, 6 Madison Avenue, Yonk- 
ers, has installed a new oven. 

R. Perrotta & Sons have opened a bak- 
ery at 56 Madison Avenue, White Plains. 
They will install an auto delivery service. 

F. Firino, formerly on Madison Av- 
enue, White Plains, has opened a bakery 
at 16 Brookfield Street. 

The baking plant of Lefkowitz Bros., 
422 Lake Avenue, Yonkers, is to be en- 
tirely remodeled. It will be equipped 
with the most up-to-date machinery, and 
an auto delivery system will be installed. 

Albert Smith, who was formerly with 
the Max Schirmer bakery, in White 
Plains, has opened a retail shop at 47 
Main Street. 

The Beacon Bakeries, Inc., Beacon, of 
which Henry Toll is president, has dis- 
continued the cake and retail depart- 
ments and is now doing a wholesale busi- 
ness exclusively. The shop was recently 
newly equipped throughout with the lat- 
est machinery. 

Edward Devitt, of Montgomery, con- 
templates the installation of considerable 
new machinery this summer. 

Iseman & Son, of 44-46 James Street, 
Middletown, who have been in business 
since 1861, will install new machinery. 

Charles Meyer, of 156 Broadway, New- 
burgh, will remodel and make a number 
of improvements to his plant. 

Grueter & Hinkelman recently pur- 
chased the business of H. R. Koegler, at 
467 Main Street, Catskill. 

L. Weber has built a store at 145 Has- 
brouck Avenue, Kingston, and has in- 
stalled a new oven and other modern 
mechanical devices. 

Schwenk’s bakery, 201 Foxhall Avenue, 
Kingston, will build an addition to its 
plant. 

Mrs. L. Salzman, who, with her two 
sons, operates a bakery at 1001 Abeel 
Street, Kingston, recently erected a new 
bakery and installed new ovens and ma- 
chinery. 

C. Edward Post has purchased the 
property at 680 Broadway, Kingston, in 
which his bakery is located. 

Kissley & Lutze, who operate bakeries 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., and Montclair, N. J., 
have purchased the business of G. Sper- 
ling, at 51 Bridge Street, Catskill. 

A. Grossman, who for 13 years has 
conducted a bakery at 37 North Front 
Street, Hudson, has just opened a new 
establishment at 25 North Fifth Street, 
where he will do a wholesale and retail 
business. 

Thomas H. Connelly, who has been in 
the baking business in Hudson for 29 
years, has moved his bakery to a more 
desirable location at 6 South Third 
Street. 

The Holcomb bakery, T. W. Holcomb, 
proprietor, 29 Market Street, Poughkeep- 
sie, which was destroyed by fire recently, 
has been rebuilt. 

A bakery for the exclusive production 
of pies has been opened at 515 Main 
Street, Poughkeepsie, by A. Reid. 

Leo C. Snell has opened a bakery at 
140 Broadway, Newburgh, known as the 
Popular System bakery. 

J. H. and Stanley Crook have sold their 
bakery in Newburgh to Charles Winfield, 
who will be located at 420-426 Broadway. 

A notice of dissolution has been filed 
by the Sun Baking Co., Auburn. 

George J. Stover, an experienced baker 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., has purchased the 
Hancock Baking Co., of Elmira, for 
$30,000. Mr. Stover will take over the 
management and it will be known as the 
Elmira bakery. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been filed: 
against the Burnside Bakery, Inc., Je- 
rome Avenue, New York City. The lia- 
bilities are listed as $16,000 and the assets 
about $5,000. 

Joseph Pitts, proprietor of the Pitts 
bakery, 341 Schenectady Street, Schenec- 
tady, and the oldest bukery in that city, 
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will erect a new plant this summer, dou- 
bling the capacity of his establishment. 

J. W. Schumann & Son will open a 
bakery at Geneva. 

Edward Fausak has been succeeded by 
Naumann & Kurth in the bakery at 241 ° 
Court Street, Brooklyn. 

Louis Goldman will spend about $6,600 
in remodeling his bakery at 233 Whittes- 
boro Street, Utica. 

O. J. Rensson will open a bakery at 
Washington Street, Grewerton. 

Brook Bros. have opened a bakery on 
Main Street, Bolivar. 

Charles Koenig is successor to the bak- 
ery business of Otto Kuespert, East 
Hampton. 

William B. Puhil is successor to Henry 
Stowell in the Stowell bakery, on William 
Street, Geneva. 

The Daylight bakery and lunchroom 
will open at One Hundred and Sixty- 
eighth Street and Boston Road, New 
York City. It was formerly located at 
1060 Southern Boulevard, Bronx. 

The Tenth Avenue bakery and lunch- 
room has opened at 443 Tenth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Jacob Teitsch, who operates a bakery at 
696 Fourth Avenue, North Troy, expects 
to increase the size of his shop during 
the summer months. 

Keller’s bakery, at 3000 Sixth Avenue, 
Troy, will install a new oven. 

Kennally & Flynn have opened a new 
bakery at 791 Albany Street, Schenectady. 

Dunn & Dietz, proprietors of the Popu- 
lar Bakeries, at 88 Hudson Avenue, Al- 
bany, will build a new and larger shop, 
doubling their present capacity. The firm 
does a retail business, and conducts five 
stores in Albany. 

Harlfinger’s bakery, at 3 Delaware 
Street, Albany, is planning to build a 
larger plant, doubling the present ca- 
pacity. 

Fred Raysser, 9330 Jamaica Avenue, 
Brooklyn, sold his bakery and lunchroom 
to G. A. Smallbein. 

The Ideal Bread & Pastry Co., Mc- 
Donald & Mullin, Watertown, are suc- 
cessors to the Walker bakery, at 348 
Arlington Street. 

Louis Miller will open a bakery at 
Mahopac. 

Frank Connelly has leased property at 
Canajoharie, where he will open a bakery 
in the near future. 

John English, Jr., is building a large 
bakery in Schenectady, comprising 6,500 
square feet of floor space. 

Kerin’s bakery, on Congress Street, 
Troy, will install an additional oven soon. 

Joseph Stenard, the well-known baker 
at 149 Fourth Street, Troy, is planning 
to remodel and improve his place during 
the summer months. ; 

Jennie Hazel has opened a new bakery 
at 531 West Utica Street, Buffalo, under 
the name of the West Utica bakery. 

Edward Kubik will open a bakery at 
Amherst and Grant streets, Buffalo. 

Harmond Bakeries, Inc., Rochester, has 
increased its capital stock from $15,000 
to $50,000. 

The Italian Bakers’ Association of Al- 
bany, N. Y., was recently incorporated 
with a view to helping the members raise 
their standard of business and to assist 
each other in solving the problems they 
have in common. The directors are 
Frank Iacuzzi, Michael Angelo, Presti 
Fillippo, Joseph Grasso, Carmelo Rosano 
and Anthony LaPresti. 

William J. Schellbach plans to remodel 
the building at 266 East Delevan Avenue, 
Buffalo, for a small bakery. 

Police blame fried cake thieves for the 
fire which did $4,000 damage to the bak- 
ery of Frank Witkowski, 510-512 Oliver 
Street, Tonawanda. The place had been 
ransacked by burglars several times re- 
cently. A carload of flour and a delivery 
truck were among the goods destroyed in 
the blaze. Bruno C. Scumipt. 





ALLEGHENY COUNTY BAKERS 

A meeting of the Allegheny County 
Bakers’ Association was held Thursda 
evening, June 8, at Cumberland, Md. 
President J. J. Street presided. 

Co-operative buying was thoroughly 
discussed and orders were placed for 
flour, sugar and salt in car lots. This will 
enable the small baker to take advantage 
of car lot prices by pooling his buying. 

A committee was appointed to work 
with the traffic department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to ascertain why the 
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ress company will not call for and 
deliver shipments as it does in other cities 
the size of Cumberland. Express rates 
were also touched upon and from indi 
. cations the bakers will seek a reduction. 

J. H. Woolridge, be pe mee D. C., 
spoke on the merits and advantage of 
straight newspaper advertising as com- 
pared to booklets, circular letters, cards, 
etc., sent through the mail. He dwelt on 
the use of all forms of advertising, tell- 
ing of the advantages of each. 


DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 


Sweet Goods Course a Success—Enrollment 
Exceeds Expectati New Class 
to Begin July 3 

The sweet goods course at Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, has been received 
with a great deal of enthusiasm. This 
is indicated by the enrollment since its 
inception in January, 1922. The first 
class had an enrollment of 22 men. It 
was decided that for the purpose of ef- 
ficient instruction the enrollment should 
be limited, and therefore 15 was set as 
the maximum for future classes. The 
entire quota of the second class, which 
started on April 3, was filled on the first 
day, and many men were turned away. 
The next class will begin on July 3, and 
many applications have already been re- 
ceived. 

By taking the sweet goods course 
many of the smaller bakers are greatly 
broadening themselves by learning a 
larger variety of mixes and formulas and 
the valuable art of properly compound- 
ing a cake mixture. With the beginning 
of the course it was possible to inaugu- 
rate a combination bread and sweet goods 
course. This is filling a long felt need. 
Those who operate small shops of their 
own find it highly desirable to get the 
comprehensive training in both bread and 
sweet goods, which the combination 
course affords. 

In the last class, which began on 
April 3, there was a larger enrollment 
in the course in milling and baking chem- 
istry than in scientific baking. Hereto- 
fore the reverse has usually been true. 
The course in milling chemistry is becom- 
ing more popular, and additional facili- 
ties have increased its scope. The course 
in scientific baking is one adapted to 
bakers who wish to equip themselves with 
a technical foundation upon which to 
build for future attainment. Bakeshop 
practice and theory, experimental bak- 
ing and chemistry are taught. The work 
in the laboratory aims not so much to 
make chemists out of the men as to in- 
culcate in them sound, scientific princi- 
ples upon which all progress in the in- 
dustry must be based. 

Closing exercises of the baking classes 
for the half year ending July 1 will be 
held during the week of June 26, In 
connection with the dinner marking the 
occasion, a special gold medal, provided 
by George S. Ward, of the Ward Baking 
Co., will be given to the most proficient 
student in scientific baking. Another 
gold medal will be presented to the most 
proficient student in sweet goods, an 
award lately provided by the Retail Bak- 
ers’ Association of America. 

With a big. endowment the Dunwoody 
Institute is able to offer a wide variety 
of courses meeting the needs of bakers 
in the field, to offer these practically 
free to residents of Minnesota, and at 
actual cost to those coming from outside 
the state. 

In order to make the process real it 
is necessary to make at least a reason- 
able shop product every day. The prod- 
uct made is small, since the purpose of 
the school is not to produce but to train 
students. Nevertheless it represents an 
expenditure for ingredients, and the 
product must be marketed in some way 
in order not to waste materials and 
funds. The Dunwoody Institute dis- 
poses of the products of the baking de- 
partment in a manner that -meets with 
the approval of all, including the local 
bakers. They are all sold at the school 
to the students. This is the method also 
used in the continuation school at Mil- 
waukee. The output of the school is less 
than 1,000 Ibs a day, and on an average 
for the year is almost 800 loaves, while 
the sweet goods disposed of every day 
amount in value to about $50. A consid- 
erable portion of the output is utilized 
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in the sales in the cafeteria, to the stu- 
dents of the day and night schools, 
which represent a total attendance dur- 
ing the year in excess of 4,000. In this 
way the school has been able to dispose 
of its products without injury to the 
retail bakers of the city, and at the same 
time avoid the cost of maintaining a 
truck service at high cost to dispose of 
a small product. 


STANDARD BREAD WEIGHTS 


State Officials Di Tol and Legis- 
lation at Fifteenth Annual Conference— 
To Meet with Bakers’ Committee 


The fifteenth annual conference of the 
United States Weights and Measures Of- 
ficials was held at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C., May 23-26. 
Thursday afternoon, May 25, was given 
over largely to the discussion of standard 
bread weights and tolerances. 

The report of the tolerance committee 
was read by the chairman, F. S. Holbrook. 
He used six lantern slides to illustrate 
his talk, showing six different lots of 
bread taken from that number of bak- 
eries, both large and small, in Chicago. 
On a batch of 1,500 1-lb loaves taken from 
one large shop the average weight only 
varied 1% oz either way. This, he ex- 
plained, was due to modern machinery 
methods used by the big plants. 

The committee’s report is as follows: 

The following tolerances on the net 
weight of loaves of bread are hereby rec- 
ommended: 

A tolerance of 2 oz per lb in excess 
and 1. oz per lb in deficiency shall be 
allowed on the weight of individual loaves 
of bread when such weight is determined 
at any time up to the time that the bread 
is declared by the seller to be “stale” 
bread and sold as such. 

A tolerance of 14% oz per lb in excess 
and 4% oz per lb in deficiency shall be 
allowed on the average weight of 10 or 
more loaves of bread of the same nominal 
weight and the same brand or kind, when 
such average weight is determined at any 
time up to the time that the bread is 
declared by the seller to be “stale” bread 
and sold as such: provided, however, that 
there shall be no tolerance in deficiency 
in those cases in which the weights of 
loaves of bread, sold or to be sold by a 
baler to a retailer for resale, are deter- 
mined at any time up to and including 
the time of delivery to such retailer, or 
in which the weights of loaves of bread, 
sold or to be sold at retail by the baker, 
are determined at any time up to six 
hours after removal of the bread from 
the oven. 

Nothing in the above shall be construed 
as rendering the baker responsible for 
any shortages in the weights of loaves of 
bread in the hands of a retailer, deter- 
mined more than 24 hours after the time 
of the delivery of the bread to such re- 
tailer, whether or not such retailer is sell- 
ing the bread as “stale” bread. 

The report of this committee brought 
forth a lively discussion, and a motion 
was unanimously passed that it be laid 
on the table indefinitely. 

John M. Mote, Ohio inspector of 
weights and measures, read a paper on 
“Standard Weight for Bread.” He said 
in part as follows: 

“Considering the demand for standardi- 
zation of weight, or, expressed in another 
way, simplification of commercial units, 
as applied specifically to bread, it may 
be said that this is based upon the fol- 
lowing reasoning: In the intelligent pur- 
chase of any commodity, three elements 
must be considered, namely, quantity, 
quality and price. For the purchaser to 
compare the values of different brands 
of the same commodity, it is necessary to 
consider each of these elements. An indi- 
vidual can easily make a comparison 
where only two variables are to be con- 
sidered, but whenever a third variable 
enters, it is necessary for one. of these 
to be eliminated before comparison can 
readily be made. As applied to bread, 
this means that if the weight of the vari- 
ous loaves is uniform, differences in qual- 
ity can be compared directly. The addi- 
tional price demanded for any additional 
quality is at once apparent, and a cor- 
rect conclusion may be reached as to the 
relative merits of various brands. 

“During the period of war control of 
the bakers by the United States Food 











Administration, it was clearly demon- 
strated that it was entirely feasible for 
bakers to bake loaves to a uniform size, 
and this is also admitted by the bakers 
themselves. This indicates that the pro- 
posal to standardize the weight of loaves 
presents no difficulties of manufacture 
which may not readily be adjusted. 

“The principal arguments of the op- 
ponents of this movement appear to be: 
first, the claim that the baker would be 
deprived of that flexibility in his manu- 
facturing processes which is essential for 
the protection of the interests of the pur- 
chasers of bread; and second, the claim 
that a standard weight loaf requirement 
is an unreasonable one, which unjustly 
discriminates against the baking indus- 
try. It is claimed that a loaf of fixed size 
allows them no flexibility to adjust the 
value which they give to their customers, 
in agreement with the fluctuations in the 
prices of the ingredients which enter into 
the bread and in other manufacturing 
costs. 

“In connection with their claim that 
standardization of the weight is unreason- 
able, the opponents express their willing- 
ness to label their bread with the true 
weight and say that when they have made 
a representation of the weight of each 
loaf, they have done everything that can 
reasonably be required of them. The dis- 
advantage of this plan is that we would 
have on the market loaves of very many 
different sizes, and the weights of these 
loaves would frequently be expressed in 
ounces and fractional parts of an ounce, 
and all of the advantages cited above for 
the standard sized loaf would be lost. It 
would readily be necessary, under these 
circumstances, if a housewife desired to 
compare carefully two loaves of bread of 
different weights, to compute the price 
per ounce, or per pound, for each loaf. 
It is obvious that such a computation is 
entirely impracticable, especially where 
fractions of ounces are involved in the 
weight of either loaf. 

“Numerous cases might be cited in 
which it is shown that experience with the 
standard weight requirement for loaves 
of bread has proven satisfactory to the 
bakers and won the approval of the pur- 
chasing public. In this connection, it 
will probably be sufficient to mention the 
resolution recently adopted unanimously 
by the Indiana Bakers’ Association, which 
was an expression of satisfaction with the 
operation of the standard bread weight 
law of Indiana and offer of assistance and 
benefit of experience to other states at- 
tempting to settle this question. 

“Eight months ago, the standard weight 
bread law became effective in Ohio. We 
cannot say that this law is perfect in 
every detail, very few laws are, but we 
today realize the great benefits of stand- 
ardization. Immediately after this law 
became effective, scores of applications 
for an extension of time came to the state 
department and an additional 90 days 
were granted the bakers, to permit them 
to use up the unmarked wrappers which 
they had on hand. Every possible effort 
was made to secure compliance with the 
new law, without resorting to legal pro- 
cedure, and up to the present time there 
have been seven bakers cited for prose- 
cution. This statute also prohibits the 
return or exchange of stale bread, which 
is no real easy matter to enforce, in the 
face of the many plans that are adopted 
to evade it. 

“On May 1 a questionnaire was mailed 
to city and county sealers of Ohio, making 
inquiry as to the attitude of the public 
and the baking industry relative to the 
standard weight provision, and every re- 
ply brought the answer of complete sat- 
isfaction to both the bakers and the gen- 
eral public. 

“We cannot find that the standard of 
quality has in any way been lowered, due 
to standardization of weight. With only 
the two factors of quality and price to be 
considered, the purchasing public is well 
able to determine for itself the fairness 
of the prices charged. 

“With the hearty co-operation of 98 
per cent of the baking industry, and hav- 
ing the support of the general public, we 
can safely say that this is one of the best 
statutes enacted in Ohio in recent years.” 

Immediately after Mr. Mote’s paper, E. 
J. Maroney, inspector of weights and 
measures, New Haven, Conn., offered a 
motion that a committee be appointed 
from the weights and measures officials to 
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meet with a committtee from the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association the following 
day. Dr. R. M. Allen, of the Ward Bak- 
ing Co., New York City, who represented 
the bakers’ association, said it would be 
impossible to get a committee of bakers 
there on such short notice. Mr. Maroney, 
however, insisted on having the bakers 
appear at this conference, but after con- 
siderable discussion a vote was taken and 
the motion was defeated. 

J. J. Cummings, Boston, Massachusetts 
inspector of weights and measures, of- 
fered a motion calling for the appoint- 
ment of three members from the weights 
and measures officials to meet with a com- 
mittee from the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation to discuss bread weights, toler- 
ances, etc. This was passed. The follow- 
ing committee was appointed: J. M. Mote, 
Columbus, Ohio, state inspector of 
weights and measures; J. J. Cummings, 
Boston, inspector of weights and meas- 
ures; F. S. Holbrook, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C., secretary of the 
conference. The committee will meet 
with the bakers’ committee as soon as 
Dr. Allen renders his report and the bak- 
ers’ committee is appointed. 

J. Harry Woo river. 


NEBRASKA BAKERS MEET 


Three-Day Short Course a Feature—Associa- 
tion Reorganized Into Districts—Carl D. 
Wilkie Elected President 


A feature of the annual meeting of th« 
Nebraska Bakers’ Association, held at 
Omaha June 6-8, was a three-day short 
course conducted by Samuel Goetz, as- 
sisted by John M. Hartley, of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America. Mr. 
Goetz, of the travelling school of the Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association, had just com- 
pleted a regular class in sweet goods and 
remained to conduct a short course at 
the bakers’ convention. There was a good 
attendance and as usual Mr. Goetz held 
the attention of all those present. Tues- 
day, June 6, was given over to a series 
of cake recipes and the class was in ses- 
sion from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Wednes- 
day was devoted to sweet yeast goods. 
Mr. Goetz gave the bakers countless 
recipes for better coffee cakes, and on 
Thursday outlined a short line of cookies, 
macaroons, etc. 

The short business meetings were snap- 
py, and, although no set programme had 
been arranged and no speakers provided 
for, these sessions were interesting and 
gave the bakers present an opportunity to 
discuss the many problems they have to 
contend with. C. E. Masterson, Lincoln, 
president of the association, was unable 
to be present, so Milton Peterson, of 
Omaha, acted as chairman. 

Secretary E. B. Ransom, in his annual 
report, reviewed the work of the associa- 
tion during the past year. He suggested 
that the association should be reorganized 
better to serve the industry, and that dis- 
tricts should be formed with a vice presi- 
dent in charge of each. This brought on 
considerable discussion, with a majority 
in favor of the plan. The secretary also 
suggested that the name be changed from 
the Nebraska Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion to the Nebraska Bakers’ Association 

Standard bread weights came in for 
considerable discussion. Jay Burns, of 
Omaha, reviewed the Nebraska situation. 
A bread weight law has been passed anil 
the bakers are now working under tlic 
provisions of the act, pending a decision 
of the supreme court. Robert Tivio'- 
dale also took part in the discussion. 

On Wednesday evening the annual ban- 
quet was held, followed by a dance. Mr. 
Peterson acted as toastmaster and called 
on a number of visitors and several 
speakers for short talks. 

The business meeting was continued on 
Thursday morning. William J. Coad, 
president of the Omaha Flour Mills Co., 
made an interesting talk and gave the 
bakers a number of startling statistics 
as to how the consumption of wheat had 
decreased in the United States. Follow- 
ing this talk there was a lively discussion, 
in which J. J. Markey, Omaha, Robert 
Tiviotdale, Grand Island, Milton Peter- 
son, Omaha, and others, took part. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: Carl D. Wilkie, Beatrice, president; 
J. E. Archibald, Omaha, secretary; C. 
W. Ortman, Omaha, treasurer; vice presi- 
dents: northeastern district, L. A. Mc- 
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mpson, Norfolk; southeastern dis- 
bo Pe A. Beilman, Nebraska City; 
Omaha district, Carl Stann, president of 
the Omaha Bakers’ Club; Lincoln dis- 
trict, President Paulson of the Lincoln 
Bakers’ Club; northwestern and south- 
western district, Robert Tiviotdale, presi- 
dent of the Mid-West Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, Grand Island. 


NOTES 


J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, was repre- 
sented by E. S. Bagler. 

The Ward Baking Co., New York, was 
represented by Stanley H. Dalton. 

The Fleischmann Co. representatives 
were C. A. Birk and A. B. Jensen. 


L. F. Crogan looked after the interests 
of the Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee. 

Samuel Goetz, of the Retail Bakers’ 
Association, received a vociferous rising 
vote of thanks for the splendid short 
course. 


C. H. Van Cleef and F. H. Nordmeyer 
represented the American Diamalt Co., 
Cincinnati. Mr. Van Cleef was kept busy 
inviting the bakers to the bakery exhi- 
bition at Chicago in September. 


Mill representatives present were: J. 
E. Archibald and F. A. Brown, Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co; F. Dennis, J. W. 
Messick, C. E. Richardson, Crete (Neb.) 
Mills; Paul A. Jaeggi, Columbus (Neb.) 
Roller Mills Co; H. J. Peterson, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; C. W. Gal- 
lup and R. H. Montgomery, Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 


NEW FOOD INSTITUTE 


Food Products Institute of New Jersey 
Founded—Will Set Standards for Prod- 
ucts—Sunday Laws Up Again 


Newark, N. J., June 24.—After a 
number of conferences, the Food Prod- 
ucts Institute of New Jersey has been 
founded. According to a statement by 
Dr. Frederic Dannerth, director of the 
food products laboratory in Newark, 
the institute is an economic organization 
devoted to the material advancement of 
the food industries of the state. It is 
pointed out that this organization is not 
a trade society, but a group of progres- 
sive firms interested in the study of eco- 
nomic food conditions. It aims to set 
standards of quality for food products 
made or sold in, New Jersey. At the 
same time the institute will lend material 
help to its members by finding new uses 
for the respective products. The estab- 
lishment of offices with reading rooms 
and reference library is one of the points 
which will be taken up within a short 
time. The following officers were chosen: 
president, Samuel Mueller, of C. F. Muel- 
ler & Co, macaroni and egg noodles; 
vice president, Frank Fischer, of the 
Fischer Baking Co; secretary-treasurer, 
Dr. Frederic Dannerth, director of the 
Food Products Laboratory. Directors: 
Thomas Eckerson, of Eckerson Co., oleo- 
margarin; Gilbert Easton, of Easton 
Mayonnaise Co; Jack Augenblick, of M. 
Augenblick & Bro., butter and frozen 
eggs. 

SUNDAY LAWS STRICTLY ENFORCED 








There is a new wave of Sunday law 
enforcement in New Jersey. The au- 
thorities in various cities and townships 
have informed the merchants that they 
will be prosecuted if they violate the law. 
Especially in Paterson reigns strictest 
enforcement of the Sunday ordinance. 
Chief Tracey has sent instruction to the 
police department of the city to abso- 
lutely enforce the city ordinance barring 
the delivery of bread on Sunday. 


NEW SHOP REGULATIONS 


Steps are being taken by the health 
department of Newark to have all ovens 
in bakeries closed off from the store 
section of the shop. Notices have been 
Served on the proprietors of bakeries to 
comply with this new regulation by erect- 
ing partitions around the ovens. 


STRIKE ENDED 


With the exception of two of the larg- 
er companies, all baking concerns of the 
state have signed contracts for the year 
with their employees, acceding to the de- 
mand for an eight per cent increase in 
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wages. This action automatically ended 
the strike of the journeymen bakers. 


NOTES 

The K. & F. bakery will open at 277 
Monroe Street, Passaic. 

John L. Pappas has purchased the 
bakery at 141 West Broadway, Salem. 

Albert Fuchs bought the bakery from 
W. G. Boller, 173 Summer Avenue, New- 
ark, 

William Pohl sold his bakery at 91 
Sherman Avenue, Newark, to Fred Esch- 
weiler. 

Fire caused severe damage to the 
Murray bakery, at North Avenue, Dun- 
nellen. 

William Gross sold his bakery at 508 
South Orange Avenue, Newark, to Frank 
Dunkel. 

E. F. Elenberger, 175 South Orange 


Avenue, Newark, sold his bakery to Ed- - 


ward Lehman. 

John Messner bought the bakery of 
Joseph Schaefer, 592 South Eighteenth 
Street, Newark. 

Charles Zeh has bought the bakery at 
587 Bergenline Avenue, West Hoboken, 
from Max Lindner. 

Charles Osterkorn has bought the bak- 
ery and lunch room at 339 Communipaw 
Avenue, Jersey City. . 

Mike Tylka bought the bakery and 
lunch room at 1018-1020 Bergen Street, 
Newark, from Frank Glatzel. 

Paul Kondla, proprietor of the Qual- 
ity Shop bakery, has purchased a bakery 
at 5 Main Street, Asbury Park. 

John Renner, who bought the bakery 
at 526 South Tenth Street, Newark, only 
a short time ago, has sold it to Albin 
Zezula. 

The American French bakery has pur- 
chased the branch store of the United 
Pastry Shops, at 337 Park Avenue, 
Plainfield. 

The Thomson Machine Co., Belleville, 
manufacturer of baking machinery and 
parts, will erect a new two-story factory, 
totaling 75,000 square feet of space. 

G. Beeskow, 365 Eighteenth Avenue, 
Newark, has sold his store to J. Gutleber. 
Ernst Mueller has opened the bakery and 
lunch room which was closed, at 104 Ber- 
genline Avenue, Union. 

B. A. Evernham, at Cookman Avenue 
and Main Street, Asbury Park, has en- 
larged his quarters by acquiring the ad- 
joining store, to which he has moved his 
baking equipment. He will add a cake 
machine. 

J. F. Shellenberger, candy manufac- 
turer and retailer of Philadelphia, has 
opened a new and modern bakery at 
Sixth and Bay Avenue, Ocean City, where 
he will specialize in fine pastry. Mr. 
Shellenberger has also opened an attrac- 
tive store on the Ocean City Boardwalk. 

Bruno C. Scumivr. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Cotumsvus, Ox10, June 24.—Business 
with bakers in central Ohio is only fair, 
and the demand for bread is not holding 
up as well as the trade would like to 
see it. However, the trade generally 
feels that with improved industrial con- 
ditions there will be a betterment in the 
demand for bread. Bakers are fairly 
well stocked with flour, most of them 
having enough on hand and to come out 
to carry them through the old crop. Buy- 
ing has been very slow for some time, 
and there probably will not be much 
flour sold in this territory until the new 
crop Kansas comes into the market. 

Kansas mills have not offered new crop 
this year as early as in previous years. 
In fact, only a very few quotations have 
been put out, and so far no new crop 
business has been reported. Buyers have 
been expecting to see new crop sell at 
about $1 under old, but so far this con- 
dition has not materialized. In fact, the 
few prices that have been quoted are 
only about 25c bbl under old flour. 

The fact that the trade is cleaning up 
old stocks pretty well and is going into 
the new crop with rather a small supply 
of old flour would indicate a brisk de- 
mand for new crop flour as soon as the 
mills start offering it freely. Predic- 
tions are being made that the Kansas 
farmer will sell his wheat at around 85 
@90c, just as soon as the movement of 





wheat gains a little momentum, and 
should the trade be able to get new crop 
flour on this basis there no Soubt will be 
some very heavy buying done in July. 

Mills in southern Ohio report thresh- 
ing having started the first of the week, 
and the price on the new wheat being $1 
to the farmer. Some few winter mills 
have quoted new crop straight at $5.40, 
cottons, f.o.b. mill. 


NOTES 

Sterling Donaldson, president Donald- 
son Baking Co., is spending a few days 
in Lexington, Ky. 

W. H. Holaday, of Holaday & Mc- 
Intosh, brokers, is spending a two weeks’ 
vacation in Pennsylvania. 

J. J. Buhler, of the Buhler (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., was in Columbus 
June 22, on his way home from the 
eastern markets. 

George W. Bollinger, lately of Top-N- 
Och Baking Co., and now general sales 
manager of the United Bakery Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y., was in Columbus 
the first part of the week arranging to 
move his family to Utica, N. Y., where he 
will be located for some time. 

E. D. Kaulback, president Bixler Bak- 
ing Co., Youngstown, is on a two weeks’ 
vacation at Sparrow Lake, Ont. Mr. 
Kaulback is president of the Ohio As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry, and 
said arrangements have been completed 
for an excellent programme for the 
Ohio bakers’ convention at Cedar Point, 
July 11-13. 

Will H. Clevenger, manager Tyler & 
Co., Aurora Mills, Junction City, Kan- 
sas, was in Columbus June 17. Frank 
H. Tyler, of the same mill, stopped 
over in Columbus June 20 on his way 
to New York and Atlantic City. Mr. 
Tyler is interested in a cement plant in 
Oklahoma, and will attend a convention 
of cement men at Atlantic City. 





AMONG BAKERS AND SUPPLY MEN 


Plans for the large national exposition 
of the baking industry, to be held at 
the Municipal Pier, Chicago, Sept. 11-16, 
in conjunction with the conventions of 
the American Bakers’ Association, Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association of America, and 
other state groups, are progressing rap- 
idly. The general entertainment com- 
mittee for the exposition held its first 
meeting on May 26, at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, under the direction of J. 
I. Marshall, chairman. Prior to the 
meeting an _ excellent luncheon was 
served, at which Mr. Marshall was host 
to the committee and to some other 
members of the trade. The subcommit- 
tees will hold meetings from time to 
time and their chairmen will report to 
Mr. Marshall. The latter will, in turn, 
then consult with the chairman of the 
exposition committee. 

The Newark Paraffine & Parchment 
Paper Co., New York, formerly at 90 
West Street, has moved its office to the 
Bush Building, on Forty-second Street. 
The rapidly growing business of this 
concern has made it necessary to secure 
larger quarters. 

Ground has been broken for the new 
W. E. Long plant at Long Beach, Cal., 
which will be known as the Long Beach 
Baking Co. It will be a five-oven plant, 
fitted with the latest and most modern 
machinery. It is planned to have the 
new building completed by fall. 

The department of research of the 
Campbell System, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., 
reports that great headway is being made 
with its bakery product, “Paniplus,” 
which is being introduced to the bakers 
of the country. This is defined as a 
bread ingredient compound, and one of 
its chief purposes is to increase absorp- 
tion. It is claimed that the use of 
“Paniplus” will improve the crumb, crust 
and volume of the loaf, and will add to 
its keeping quality and nutritive value; 
moreover, that the action of “Paniplus” 
is physical and not chemical. The Camp- 
bell System, Inc., is opening branch of- 
fices and storehouses for the marketing 
of this product. 

The Liberty Yeast Corporation re- 
cently moved its executive offices from 
25 Broadway, New York City, to its dis- 
tributing plant at 27 Purvis Street, Long 
Island City, N. Y. This has been done 
with the object of giving greater service 
to the trade in general. Ralph C. 
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Brierley, vice president, spent some time 
in Chicago recently, and stated that a 
substantial increase has been shown in 
the company’s sales this year. 

Some supply men who attended the 
National Association of Wholesale Pie 
Bakers’ convention at Detroit on May 
23-24, were: Frank Streisch, A. Katzen- 
berg, Union Machinery €o., Joliet, Ill; 
George P. Griffin, Union Steel Products 
Co., Ltd., Albion, Mich; Theodore C. 
Bartholomae, Herendeen Milling Co., 
Chicago; C. B. Hillsbury, Centennial 
Mill Co., Spokane, Wash; George J. 
McCullough, Kings Food Products Co., 
Portland, Oregon; H. H. Perry, Procter 
& Gamble Co., Cincinnati; Otis B. Dur- 
bin, Durbin Brokerage Co., Kansas City, 
Mo; T. J. Furphy, Jr., flour broker, 
Philadelphia. 

The Dutchess Tool Co., Beacon, N. Y., 
is erecting a new machine shop on the 
ground adjoining its plant. This will ap- 
proximately cover 100x100 feet, and will 
greatly add to its facilities. 

The Ideal Electric Oven Co., Inc., of 
Oakland, Cal., has perfected a simple, 
compact and reliable electric oven for 
use by wholesale bakers and other lines. 
This oven is termed the “Ideal,” and 
steps are being taken to place it on the 
market in different parts of the country. 

For the convenience and accommoda- 
tion of Chicago and Illinois bakers, the 
J. H. Day Co. has opened new display 
rooms and an office at 521 South Dear- 
born Street. Installed in these quarters 
will be the latest developments in equip- 
ment for bakers, which will be ready for 
inspection at all times. 

The Union Machinery Co., Joliet, IIl., 
is sending out to the trade a most unique 
and attractive line of advertising litera- 
ture. This is in pamphlet form and 
deals with its several machines, such as 
the Union automatic proofer, Union bun 
rounder, Union wrapping and sealing 
machine, combination rounder, molder, 
divider, and others. 

The Standard Grocery Co., which op- 
erates a large chain of retail groceries 
in Indianapolis, will open a bakery de- 
partment. Several machines, manufac- 
tured by the J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, 
have been purchased for the latter. 

A. S. Purves. 


CHICAGO 

Cuicaco, Int, June 24.—Reports from 
Chicago wholesale bakers are somewhat 
at variance, as concerns the volume and 
tone of business for the month of June. 
In general, however, it is safe to say that 
the situation has improved and that con- 
sumption has grown steadily, though 
slowly, larger. One baker likened the 
circumstances to those which surround a 
convalescent sick man, and, in fact, said 
that conditions have taken on a better 
aspect continuously since the first of the 
year. 

Stocks of flour are being kept at a 
low level, though most of the larger con- 
cerns are planning to keep supplies of 
old crop flour on hand for the purpose 
of mixing with new crop stuff, when it 
first comes into the market. This policy, 
which is, of course, well established, will 
be continued through July and the first 
part of August. Most of the bakers are 
not buying flour for more than three 
weeks or a month ahead. 

The coming of hot weather is regard- 
ed by some of the trade as deterrent to 
better business, though for the same rea- 
son others claim an increase in consump- 
tion of bakery made goods, in preference 
to home made products, is to be ex- 
pected. 

No change in bread prices has occurred 
this month, the 1-Ib loaf selling for 81,¢, 
wholesale, and the 114-lb loaf for 121, c. 


NOTES 

The South Side Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of Chicago held its annual sum- 
mer picnic on June 27. 

George Chussler, Jr., of Chussler’s 
bakery, Chicago, and secretary of the 
Chicago Master Bakers’ Association, was 
married on June 14 to Miss Teresa Aha. 

J. M. Livingston, president of the 
Livingston Baking Co., Chicago, sailed 
from New York on June 10 on the 
George Washington. He will go first 
to Bremen, Germany, and will later at- 
tend the bakery convention and exhibi- 
tion at Leipsic. 





V. P. WitiraMs. 
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POTOMAC STATES BAKERS MEET 





Most Successful Gathering Ever Held — Record Attendance — Protest 
Against Tariff Increase on Bakery Materials—Frank 
E. Smith Elected President 


The seventh annual convention of the 
Potomac States Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, held in Baltimore, Md., 
June 19-22, was dubbed the “Quality 
Bread Convention.” Among the out- 
standing features were the election of 
Frank E. Smith, of Cumberland, Md., 
as president of the association, the 
launching of a determined fight for bet- 
ter bakers’ products, and the organiza- 
tion of an extension department to in- 
crease membership in the association. 
Equally important was the action of the 
association in adopting resolutions to 
support fully the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation, and the work being done by 
the American Institute of Baking at 
Chicago. 

Monday, June 19, with the exception 
of the executive meeting, was oe en- 
tirely over to registration, securing quar- 
ters, and renewing old _ friendships. 
Monday evening a get-acquainted dance 
was given in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Rennert, and Tuesday morning the busi- 
ness sessions were started, with approxi- 
mately 400 in attendance, including lead- 
ing bakers of six Potomac states, and 
allied tradesmen from various parts of 
the United States. 

The convention was called to order by 
President T. F. Bayha. Following a 
prayer by the Rev. Julius Hoffman, 
Mayor William F. Broening, of Balti- 
more, delivered an address of welcome, 
extending to the visitors the city’s hos- 
pitality. Frank E. Smith, of Cumber- 
land, Md., vice president of the associa- 
tion, responded. He outlined forcefully 
the purposes of organization and the 
aims of conventions. 

“The exigencies of the great war,” he 
said, “were wonderfully met by the bak- 
ers of this country. Their flour was 
turned into bread and distributed where 
most needed. We were an important 
link in the chain which had to hold to 
prevent catastrophy to the civilized 
world.” 

Interchange of ideas for mutual bene- 
fit was the prime reason for organiza- 
tion and for conventions-such as those 
of the baking industry, Mr. Smith point- 
ed out. He urged that, while accepting 
Mayor Broening’s invitation to enjoy 
their visit to Baltimore, the members of 
the bakers’ and allied associations must 
not overlook the more important feature 
of the convention, that of giving full 
attention to the business meetings and 
thereby profiting to the very fullest ex- 
tent. 

Glenn O. Garber, of Frederick, Md., 
secretary, followed, with his annual re- 
port, in which he stated that there were 
300 members in good standing. He also 
pointed out that there were in the Po- 
tomac states territory approximately 
1,700 nonmembers, who should, he be- 
lieved, be ape into the organization. 

The report of the treasurer, J. J. Mat- 
tern, of Richmond, Va., showed the 
finances of the association to be in ex- 
cellent condition, with all bills paid and 
a balance of $2,489.29 in the bank. 


PRESIDENTS MESSAGE 


President Bayha read his annual mes- 
sage, following these reports, and said 
in part: 

“Three things are absolutely necessary 
for the success of our Potomac States 
association, your local organization, or 
ged individual business. First, you must 

an enthusiast about the baking indus- 
try and about your own business, then 
an entiasiast about our Potomac States 
association and your local club. 

“Co-operation is another essential, 
without which the work of our associa- 
tion cannot prosper. The third is serv- 
ice. You would not think of employing 
any one in your business who would or 
could not give his or her service will- 
ingly, and so it should be with you as 
a member of this association. The same 
holds good when serving the public from 
your retail counter, your wagon, or 
truck. Another form of service is that 
which enters into our association, with 


other men of this great baking industry. 
Why should we as bakers hold enmity 
toward one another simply because we 
are in the same line of business? Not 
one firm, large or small, can, or ever will, 
control all of the business, and should 
we hold aloof from one another and not 
help, give advice, or exchange ideas to 
further our craft as a whole? 

“I would also call your attention to an 
organization that has been to my mind 
the most important factor in the develop- 
ment of the baking industry on this con- 


tinent, the American Bakers’ Associa- _ 


tion, It should have the moral support 
and co-operation of each and every mem- 
ber of this association and the Potomac 
States association as a body. I need 
only refer to the service it rendered the 
industry in the late war. The growing 
child of this parent body must not be 
forgotten, the American Institute of 
Baking, and those who are not members 
or are not receiving ‘Baking Technology’ 
should make application at once. 

“Another organization that is demon- 
strating its good will and support to the 
bakers and especially to our Potomac 
States association is the Allied Trades of 
the Baking os This body of men 
have banded themselves together for their 
common good and the good of the bak- 
ing industry, and I believe I can truth- 
fully say that had it not been for the 
men and members of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, the bakers’ or- 
ganizations of this country would not be 
where they are today. 

“I have been wondering if there were 
many members of this association who 
did not take a trade paper. We must 
compliment the trade papers on the won- 
derful support and service they are giv- 
ing the baking industry. He who does 
not read the trade papers refuses to 
serve himself and cannot keep abreast of 
the times.” 

Secretary Garber reported for the 
membership committee, and said that a 
substantial gain had been made during 
the past eight weeks due to the activities 
of the allied tradesmen among bakers. 

A. H. Nolde, Richmond, Va., of the 
legislation committee, stated that all leg- 
islatures in the Potomac states had ad- 
journed for the year and consequently 
there was nothing to report. 

Greetings from other organizations 
were brought by R. K. Stritzinger, Nor- 
ristown, Pa., president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers’ Association; Albert Schul- 
teis, Washington, D. C., chairman of the 
executive committee of the Employing 
Bakers’ Association; E. B. Clark, Hag- 
erstown, Md., secretary of the Progres- 
sive Bakers’ Association; G. W. Phillips, 
Salsbury, Md., president of the Peninsula 
Bakers’ Association; Fred A. Muller, 
Baltimore, president of the Maryland 
Bakers’ Association. 

John Ade, Cincinnati, of the American 
Diamalt Co., called attention to the com- 
ing exposition to be held at Chicago in 
September and urged all to attend. Mr. 
Ade laid great stress on the work being 
done by the various committees, and told 
the bakers that it would be the greatest 
educational exhibit ever staged. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, of the American 
Bakers’ Association, outlined briefly some 
of the things his organization was doing. 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, director of the Na- 
tional Cereal Products Laboratories, 
Washing'‘on, D. C., read an instructive 
paper on “The Standardization of Bak- 
ers’ Materials,” which is summarized else- 
where in this issue. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


The Tuesday afternoon session opened 
at 2 o’clock with the hall crowded to 
hear Professor Harry Snyder, of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., on “Bakery 
Problems.” His address-appears in full 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Secretary Garber then read a letter 
from Ellwood M. Rabenold, New York 
City, expressing his regrets in not being 
able to be present as scheduled on the 
programme. Mr. Rabenold’s absence was 


a keen disappointment to the Potomac 
states bakers as all had looked forward 
to his message. 

Albert Schulteis, Washington, D. C., 
vice president of the National Wholesale 
Pie Bakers’ Association, held the atten- 
tion of the audience for 30 minutes with 
an instructive talk on “Organization, Co- 
operation and Ethics.” At the conclu- 
sion of his talk Mr. Schulteis received a 
great ovation for his highly illuminating 
address. 

He said that the baking industry, one 
of the greatest in the country, was as- 
sailed more frequently, upon smaller 
provocation and with less investigation 
as to the merits of the assault, than any 
of the other large industries. He at- 
tributed this to a lack of perfect organi- 
zation in the baking industry, the lack 
of proper co-operation among members 
of the industry, and a woeful lack of 
ethics in dealings with fellow competi- 
tors. 

He: stated that the industry should 
have the strongest possible organization 
and be composed of every producer en- 
gaged in baking. The membership should 

encouraged to produce the best pos- 
sible product in order to increase con- 
sumption. It should co-operate with the 
government in fixing proper standards 
and should answer all unfair and unjust 
attacks. 

He said that it was unethical for the 
wholesaler to deviate from his regular 
price in order to increase his business, to 
take his competitor’s employees away 
from him, to allow rebates or discounts 
in order to get all the business at cer- 
tain places, to give specially made cases, 
boxes, theatre or baseball tickets or other 
special consideration to increase busi- 
ness. Bakers should pursue the policy of 
“live and let live.” 

The last speaker for the afternoon 
was Daniel P. Woolley, vice president of 
the Fleischmann Co., who had a timely 
paper on “The Necessity of Advertising.” 
Mr. Woolley gave his audience many 
suggestions for constructive advertising 
of their products. He said that bakery 
advertising depended on financial condi- 
tions and the judgment of the head of 
the firm as to what could be expended to 
increase sales. He urged bakers to fig- 
ure, for economy’s sake, all advertising 
expenditure by the year, as it should be 
carried on the basis of a well-planned 
sales campaign. He stated that good 
bread would sell itself; that many suc- 
cessful bakers were increasing their busi- 
ness without advertising, but that there 
were a great many large and successful 
bakers who baked good bread and sold 
large quantities of it, who had a con- 
stant advertising policy. If a canvass 
were made of bakers who did or did not 
advertise, bakers who advertised would 
show a larger profit per unit of sale than 
those who do not. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The nominating committee reported the 
following nominations, which meant 
unanimous election: president, Frank E. 
Smith, Cumberland, Md; vice president, 
L. A. Schillinger, Baltimore, Md; secre- 
tary, Glenn O. Garber, Frederick, Md; 
treasurer, J. J. Mattern, Richmond, Va. 
Executive committee: L. B. Dodson, Nor- 
folk, Va; Walter Davis, Roanoke, Va; 
J. W. Lloyd, Martinsburg, W. Va; F. A. 
Muller, Baltimore, Md; George Huber, 
Wilmington, Del; C. W. Reinhardt, Bal- 
timore, Md; J. W. Stohlman, Washing- 
ton, D. C; H. O. Miller, Charlotte, N. C., 
and L. E. Storck, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Frederick, Md., was unanimously se- 
lected as convention city for 1923. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSION 

Wednesday was given over entirely to 
recreation and sports, with an all-day 
boat ride on Chesapeake Bay to Annapo- 
lis, where the United States Naval Acad- 
emy was visited, after which the party 
continued across the bay to Tolchester 
Beach. Lunch and dinner were served 
aboard the boat. A jazz band provided 
music for dancing. 


THURSDAY'S SESSION 

The first speaker on Thursday was E. 
C. Baum, sales manager of the Joe Lowe 
Co., New York City, who had an instruc- 
tive paper on “Cake Baking, More Cakes, 
Better Cakes.” 

He said that cake production had not 
received the care and consideration it de- 
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served. This department was the most 
important end of the business, as far as 
commercial advantage and profits were 
concerned. If the cake was baked right 
if it carried the delicious character that 
it should have, the housewife would rec- 
ognize the uselessness of standing before 
the oven and mixing and baking her own 
cake, when the bakers’ product would 
save her money and be found of a qual- 
ity equal to her own. He urged bakers 
to keep their quality standard; if a 
lower priced cake was necessary, they 
should cut down size but not quality, 
He said many a baker was making the 
same line of cakes that he had baked for 
many years. It was no wonder sales did 
not increase. 

Secretary Garber read a cablegram 
received from the bakers’ European puar- 
ty that sailed on June 10, and which had 
landed safely at Bremen, Germany, on 
June 20, where they received a great 
ovation on their arrival. The cablegram 
was signed by Albert Klopfer and (. 
C. Latus. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary and 
manager of the American Bakers’ Assw- 
ciation, followed with an extemporaneous 


‘talk on the American Bakers’ Association 


and the American Institute of Baking 
He described the determined fight tv 
build up a strong national organization 
in the face of advérse conditions, and 
pleaded for the bakers’ support of th« 
national association and the institute at 
Chicago. In-describing the bakers’ need 
of a strong organization headed by spe- 
cialists to protect the baking interest he 
called the bakers’ attention to an article 
appearing in a recent issue of Collier's 
Weekly, “Why Do We Eat?” by Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson, and asked who would 
answer it. Dr. Barnard said that this 
was one of the many things that a strong 
national organization could do, in acting 
as the official spokesman for individual 
bakers as well as for the entire industry. 

Molds and rope in bread were touched 
upon by Dr. Barnard, who said Dr. Pres- 
cott, of Boston, one of the foremost 
authorities in the country on molds, had 
made an extensive investigation of this 
subject, and that the national association 
was preparing to publish his report in 
pamphlet for distribution among bakers. 

Dr. ._Barnard made reference to the 
committee on definitions and standards 
at Washington, D. C., a recent session of 
which he attended. He said this commit- 
tee was working on a standard for flour, 
and had been for two years endeavoring 
to agree upon a standard bread formula, 
without accomplishing anything definite. 
He assured his audience that there would 
be no difficulty in meeting the standards 
that would eventually be adopted by the 
committee on definitions and standards. 
He referred to the recent conference of 
Weights and Measures Officials at Wash- 
ington, which had appointed a committee 
to work with a committee from the na- 
tional bakers association and to formu- 
late a suitable standard weight bread bill 
agreeable to all to replace the many laws 
that were now in existence throughout 
the country. The bill would be present- 
ed in some of the legislatures that would 
convene during the coming winter. It 
the present tariff bill now pending in 
Congress was passed as written, it woul: 
put many bakers out of business, but tlic 
American Bakers’ Association could heip 
ee to defeat some of the tari'Ts 
in this bill affecting bakers. 

In conclusion, Dr. Barnard called «t- 
tention to the recent meeting of the mill- 
ers at Kansas City, and the extensive «(- 
vertising campaign proposed here to in- 
crease the sale of bakers bread and tiie 
consumption of flour through the bak- 
eries. He said the American Bakers’ s- 
sociation was co-operating in this movc- 
ment and had adopted the slogan, “Ma! 
Toast Your Breakfast Food.” 

Theodore C. Bartholainae, of the He’- 
endeen Milling Co., outlined a plin 
whereby any baker could get publicity 
by inviting school children to inspect |is 
bakery and having them write an ess:y 
on their trip through the plant. He said 
a suitable prize should be offered. 

J. A. Singer, of Staunton, Va., gave 
his experience along this line when /ic 
opened his new plant, and the results it 
had in increasing business. 

J. N. McCosh, of the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., read a paper on “Organization. 

A. H. Noble, Richmond, Va., addressed 
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the gathering on the “Future,” and urged 
bakers who never got away from their 
pakeshops to take a day off and see what 
others were doing. 

It was agreed to raise the secretary’s 
salary from $200 to $250 per annum. 

Dr. Barnard presented to retiring 
President Bayha the past president’s 
gold badge. Mr. Bayha fittingly re- 
sponded. 

Dr. Barnard then read the following 
resolution, which was passed: 

“The Potomac States Association of 
the Baking Industry protests against 
the increase of tariffs on materials which 
enter into the production of bread and 
cake, and which, if the present tariff 
schedule is adopted, will inevitably result 
in increased living costs to that class of 
our people least able to stand it. 

“We, therefore, call upon our senators 
and representatives in Congress to op- 
pose any increase of the tariffs on frozen 
and dried eggs and egg albumen, wal- 
nuts, almonds, and other baking ma- 
terials. 

NOTES 


Joseph Ramirez, a successful baker in 
Porto Rico, who is visiting the United 
States with a view of gathering informa- 
tion that will enable him to modernize 
his two three-oven plants, visited Balti- 
more and Washington. Mr. Ramirez’ 
son is taking a commercial course in 
Columbia University, New York City, 
and after graduating will take over his 
father’s business interests. 

C. A. Aronson, head of a large bakery 
in Kristinehamn, Sweden, and represen- 
tative of the Joint Stock Co., Stroemmen, 
Ltd., Randers, Denmark, and the P. E. 
Oestlund Machinery & Manufactory Co., 
Ltd., Kungsoer, Sweden, is visiting the 
principal cities in the United States, and 
was in Baltimore and Washington during 
the month. 

Cohen & Brown, bakers, Richmond, 
Va, are rearranging their shop and 
building a large addition. Two steam 
bread ovens are among the new equip- 
ment. 

J. J. Street, of Street’s bakery, Cum- 
berland, Md., sent greetings from Hot 
Springs, Ark., where he was attending 
the Lion’s Club convention. 

I.. S. Ulman, vice president of Holmes 
& Son, Inc., and P. M. Dorsch, proprietor 
of the White Cross bakery, Washington, 
D. C., attended the annual convention 
and outing of the District of Columbia 
Bankers’ Association, at Hot Springs, 
Va. but returned in time to attend 
the bakers’ convention. 

Albert Schulteis, vice president of the 
National Wholesale Pie Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, after making his address, hurried 
off to Washington to preside over a meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce. After 
that meeting he left for Portland, Maine, 
as « delegate to the annual conference of 
a League of Building & Loan Associa- 
ons, 

Anderson Pace, formerly sales man- 
ager of the American Wholtsale Cor- 
poration, Baltimore, has been engaged 
by the Tin Decorating Co., of Baltimore, 
as director of advertising, sales promo- 
ar publicity, research, and mail order 
work, 

Representatives from the Bay State 
Milling Co. were Oscar Moore, secretary, 
J. N. MeCosh, and R. B. Canham, who 
placed on each chair. in the convention 
hal! song books with popular songs, pen- 
cils, and note books. 

Allied tradesmen in attendance were 
C. C. MacBurney, Edward Katzinger 
Co; G. G. Fisher, Reciprocal Exchange; 
R. B. Ridgway, the Electric Storage 
Battery Co; C. S. Jarnagin, Dry Milk 
Co; Irwin Elliott, Kotten Machine Co; 
H. E. Barnett, Atmore & Son; A. N. 
Apple, Apple Advertising Sales Service. 

Prominent men in the trade seen on the 
convention floor included J. C. McAlpine, 
accountant, Philadelphia; J. D. Bedell, 
Ivan B. Nordhem Co; J. P. McNally, 
Sc halze Advertising Service; C. G. West, 
Smith Seale Co; R. T. Hicks, Starch 
Produets Co; J. H. Bast, J. H. Bast & 
Co; S. C. Gundersdorf, Baltimore; C. L. 
McHarry, Ferris-Noeth-Stern Co; G. H. 
Nyquist, Hammersley Mfg. Co; W. J. 
Ehorst, Nashua Gummed & Coated Pa- 
per Co; and N. F. O’Dea, Baltimore But- 
terine Co, 

The Read Machinery Co. was repre- 
sented by O. R. Read, C. W. Eichelberg- 
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er, C. W. Read, O. I. E. Fletcher and 
Raymond Hinkle. 

The International Co. was well taken 
care of by J. A. H. Andes, secretary, 
George Case, Philip Naase, D. W. Vin- 
son, A. H. Aaron and C. B. Pitt. 

The C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co. had a 
display of flour off the convention floor 
where it remembered its friends with 
leather wallets. The representatives in- 
cluded Morris Shapiro, president; E. H. 
Lupton, vice president; H. C. Waldman, 
sales manager, and W. T. Dulson, bakery 
expert. Mr. Waldman was formerly 
with the Washburn-Crosby Co., and Mr. 
Dulson with the Fleischmann Co. 

A few of those registered were E. A. 
Coleman, broker, Washington, D. C; Cen- 
tral Wax Paper Co., Chicago; Dutchess 
Tool Co; S. A. Geddes, Weston Co; Hays- 
sen Mfg. Co., Sheboygan, Wis; C. D. 
Hoban, Morris Oven Co; W. B. Johnson, 
Arnold Wahl Co; Rex Extract Co, 
Brooklyn, N. Y; R. A. Walters, Balti- 
more; W. L. Knoor Co., Pittsburgh; T. 
J. Kurdle, Baltimore; Lockwood Mfg. 
Co., Cincinnati; J. C. Layton Co., New 
York; Procter & Gamble Co; Charles 
Petz, Merrell-Soule Co; John Ruehl, Bal- 
timore; A. M. Richardson, A. C. Now- 
land Co; G. R. Ruhl, Baltimore; J. R. 
Bambrick, Newark Paraffine & Parch- 
ment Paper Co; Piere and R. C. Bon- 
seigneur, The Bondex Co. 

Supply men attending were P. R. Nel- 
son and G. E. Stringfellow, Edison Stor- 
age Battery Co; A. F. Fowler, M. B. 
Maier and A. G. Shaw, Myers & Hicks 
Co., Baltimore. 

Representatives looking after the in- 
terests of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
were W. H. Leederman, M. E. Rider, J. 
E. Whitehurst, E. R. Tolman, S. G. Erd- 
man, C. H. Albert and H. B. Taylor. 

A. T. Smith and H. M. Poole, of the 
Smith & Poole Oven Co., Baltimore, made 
their first appearance at a bakers’ con- 
vention. 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, Washington, D. C., 
after delivering his address on “Stand- 
ardization of Bakery Materials,” caught 
an express train for Niagara Falls, 
where he went to address the convention 
of macargni makers in session the next 
day. 

T. F. Bayha, Wheeling, W. Va., A. H. 
Nolde, Richmond, Va., L. E. Storck, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., W. R. Caskey, Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va., and Ernest Wilson, 
Cumberland, Md., were bakers who mo- 
tored to the convention. 

August Maag Co. was represented by 
A. J. Will, C. H. Hohlman, G. H. Litz, 
Jr., and Jess Ledden. 

George P. Reuter, of the Malt-Diastase 
Co., provided plenty of noise making de- 
vices, and other fantastic regalia at the 
banquet and the boat ride. G. A. Jahn 
assisted his chief. 

K. F. Kaer and Charles Fink, of the 
Sun Maid Raisin Growers, remembered 
everybody with small packages of raisins. 

Baltimore flour men seen around the 
convention included Frisbie F. Thomas; 
C. M. Trueheart and R. D. Armstrong, 
Trueheart & Russell; R. E. McCosh, R. 
E. McCosh & Co; F. M. Zink, J. R. My- 
ers, Sr., and J. R. Myers, Jr., J. Ross 
Myers; A. W. Mears and N. Gittleshon, 
White & Co. 

Oven men attending were Alvin Smith, 
George T. Smith & Co., Baltimore; J. C. 
Emily, Duhrkop Oven Co; C. E. Hart- 
zell and I. E. Allan, Standard Oven Co; 
I. J. White and L. W. Gehrity, Petersen 
Oven Co. 

Liberty Yeast Co. sent J. W. Dietrich, 
W. H. Green, Ralph Brieler and P. H. 
Reisinger. 

H. O. Miller, Charlotte, N. C., presi- 
dent of the Carolina Baking Co., sent 
greetings from California where he is 
travelling. 

Past presidents seen at the convention 
were G. EK. Muhly, Baltimore, A. H. 
Nolde, Richmond, Va., J. W. Stohlman, 
Washington, D. C., C. E. Meade, Balti- 
more, and W. R. Caskey, Martinsburg, 
W. Va. 

Fred A. Muller, president, H. R. 
Thomas, secretary, A. H. Schlag, treas- 
urer, and L. J. Appel, secretary of the 
executive board of the Maryland Bakers’ 
Association, took an active part in the 
proceedings. 

J. S. Holahan, National Oven Co; C. 
S. Sharp, H. C. Hett and E. H. Potter, 
Hubbard Oven Co., were in attendance. 

C. V. Wilkes, Hagerstown, assistant 


secretary, A. B. Fogel, Cumberland, 
treasurer, and E. B. Clark, Hagerstown, 
secretary, of the Progressive Bakers’ As- 
sociation, were on the convention floor. 
Mr. Fogel has added an automatic proof- 
er, rounder-up and molder to his bake- 
shop equipment. 

The Fleischmann Co. had a force of 
well-known convention entertainers pres- 
ent. An educational exhibit of advertis- 
ing matter was displayed in a room ad- 
joining the convention hall. In the party 
were H. R. Newcomb, vice president, 
D. P. Woolley, vice president, T. E. 
Newcomb, F. R. Young, J.. Van Horn, 
George Dietrich, Frank Loftus, G. P. 
Delauney, D. G. Lytle, Wallace Cook, 
E. H. Shields, J. A. Bernauer, John 
Booth, W. H. Marshall, Christ Holmes 
and Middleton DeCamp. 

From the research department of the 
Ward Baking Co. came Dr. R. M. Allen, 
C. P. Oliver and J. S. Gardner. 

Harry Randall, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., registered. 

Frank R. Eaton, R. H. Carter, Jess 
Parlaman, D. H. Crock, W. H. Behymer, 
Charles Edmondson and Charles DeTre- 
= represented the Washburn-Crosby 

0. 

E. C. Baum, R. J. Moesta and Rudolph 
Alexander looked after the interests of 
the Joe Lowe Co., Inc. 

Fred G, Staudt and family motored 
up from Raleigh, N. C. 

M. J. Paschall, Durham, secretary, W. 
L. O’Brien, president, Winston-Salem, 
represented the North Carolina Bakers’ 
Association. 

E. J. Melson and R. M. Temple, J. H. 
Day Co; Martin Miller, Jaburg-Miller 
Co; F. S. Hoshour, Thomson Machine 
Co; H. F. Ellis, Champion Machinery 
Co; G. H. Petri and J. J. Murphy, Petri 
& Jones Co; I. J. White and L. W. Geh- 
rity, Union Machinery Co., were present. 

The American Diamalt Co. interests 
were well taken care of by W. D. Phil- 
lips, John Ade, S. W. Fiske and J. F. 
Kearney. 

Others taking an active part in the 
convention were Lawrence Lathrop, 
Philadelphia Malt Extract Co; D. W. 
Cass, D. W. Cass Co; George Mahla, P. 
Ballentine Sons; Jack Horner, H. J. 
Keith & Co; H. F. Ellis, Union Steel 
Products Co; G. T. Starner, Peerless 
Bread Machine Co; P. F. Sanborn, C. E. 
Clifton & Co. 

R. K. Stritzinger, Norristown, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, had with him Harry Schlotz- 
hauer, Lancaster, and G. J. Conly, of the 
Parkway Baking Co., Philadelphia. 

The Tin Decorating Co. had an attrac- 
tive exhibit of cake boxes in charge of 
J. R. McConnell and J. U. Lemmon, Jr., 
where all were remembered with hand- 
some souvenirs. 

Lee Rousch and H. G. Heptmansberg- 
er, Falk American Potato Flour Co; J. 
E. Hopkins, McCormack Co., and L. S. 
Beardsley, New York, registered. 

D. W. Keplinger, Cumberland, baker, 
came to Baltimore, but went to the hos- 
pital for some minor treatment. He 
sent greetings to the convention. 

G. W. Phillips, Salsbury, Md., presi- 
dent of the Peninsula Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, invited all to come to the eastern 
shore and meet with his organization. 

Frank Wilson and Albert Spellsburg, 
Clarksburg, W. Va; J. J. Mattern and 
W. H. Leederman, Richmond, Va., and 
A. B. Leo, Parkersburg, W. Va., were 
among those seen arriving by automobile. 

Hugo Jaburg, Jr., J. H. St. Martin 
and W. E. Mengebier represented Jaburg 
Bros., Inc. 

The Atlantic Flour Co., Baltimore, had 
a force of representatives under the di- 
rection of H. M. Sklar and Lewis Blau- 
stein, who had headquarters in rooms 72 
and 74, where leather wallets and vanity 
boxes were given to their friends. Rep- 
resentatives were R. B. Carson, A. Vogel, 
L. Fedder, H. Bachman and John Ruehl. 

Harry Snyder, S. M. Briggs and R. C. 
Troutner took care of the interests of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

Theodore Danmyre, head baker at the 
United States Soldiers’ Home, Washing- 
ton, D. C., registered. 

W. J. Roberts, vice president, and J. 
H. Cunningham, of the Baker-Perkins 
Co; C. S. Dawson and C. D. Wright, 
Capitol Refining Co; C. W. Cannon and 
J. W. Payne, Libby-McNeil-Libby Co; L. 
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P. Costyan and R. H. Kattermand, Swift 
& Co., and Fred M. Cabell, Baltimore, 
were in attendance. 

Mendell Behrends, superintendent of 
the Connecticut-Copperthite Pie Co., mo- 
tored over from Washington, D. C. 

P. F. Young, with the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. in Ohio, came East for a va- 
cation and is spending it in the Potomac 
states with W. H. Behymer, manager of 
the Baltimore office. 

J. A. Singer, Staunton, Va., after serv- 
ing seven years on the executive board 
and never missing a meeting or a con- 
vention in that time, refused to be re- 
elected. 

J. W. Burns, Louisville, Ky., who had 
been at Providence, R. I., on a pleasure 
trip continued his journey to Kansas 
City, where he went for a conference 
with officials of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, which ‘he represents in 
southern territory. 

The successful prize winners in the 
ladies’ card game were Mrs. George 
Case, first prize, silk umbrella; Mrs. C. 
E. Meade, second prize, leather purse; 
Mrs. Robert Walter, third prize, pair of 
long white kid gloves, offered by the local 
entertainment committee. Fourth prize, 
consisting of a package of its products 
offered by the Tin Decorating Co., went 
to Mrs. J. B. Wise. Mrs. J. L. Meade 
carried off the fifth prize, given by the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., consisting of a 
leather bound cook book handsomely en- 
graved with her name in gold letters. 

Among the mill representatives pres- 
ent were: C. H. Culbertson, Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation; W. W. Swift, 
Empire Milling Co; A. H. Robinson, 
Commander Mill Co; T. C. Bartholemae, 
Herendeen Milling Co; T. K. Witwer, 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co; K. Cherry, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co; E. T. Matthews, 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co; E. L. Shar- 
er and G. W. Keller, Lawrenceburg 
Roller Mills Co; A. D. Acheson and C. 
H. Bollinger, A. D. Acheson & Co; 
Thomas E. Matthews, Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation; J. M. Dempster, Marshall 
Milling Co; H. L. Welch, Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co; A. B. Leo, Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc; A. C. Sturdevant, Jesse C. 
Stewart Co; G. W. Stuart, Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc; Lee Tannenholz, Sea- 
board Flour Co; I. E. Allan, Kansas 
Milling Co; T. J. Furphy, Jr., T. J. Fur- 
phy, Jr., Co; A. Wright, Wisconsin Mill- 
ing Co; W. H. Besarick, Jr.. New Eng? 
land Flour Co; C. E. Deal, Jr., Deal 
Bros. Milling Co. The H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., Red Wing Milling Co., Shef- 
field-King Milling Co. were also repre- 
sented at the convention. 

J. Harry Wootrince. 





DEATH OF ADOLPH SEIDEL 

Adolph Seidel, well known to the bak- 
ing trade for many years, died at Chi- 
cago, on June 8, from the effects of 
the extreme heat, and was buried in 
Graceland Cemetery on June 10. He 
was 81 years old. 

The deceased was the founder of the 
bakers’ supply house business known as 
Ad. Seidel & Sons, established in 1890, 
and has been closely affiliated with it 
since that time. He is survived by his 
wife, two daughters, Mrs. Clara Schaefer 
and Mrs. Elsie Merki, and by two sons, 
Walter and Louis Seidel, who are also 
prominently connected with the business 
mentioned above. 

A. S. Purves. 





MARYLAND BAKERS MEET 


The last summer meeting of the Mary- 
land Association of the Baking Industry 
was held Wednesday evening, June 14, at 
the Hotel Rennert, Baltimore. President 
Fred A. Muller presided and there was 
a good attendance. 

P. A. Grill, attorney for the associa- 
tion, reported that a jury had found cer- 
tain bakers guilty of selling bread on 
Sunday. C. E. Meade, chairman of the 
committee handling the Sunday bread- 
selling nuisance, reported the matter to 
be getting worse and urged the associa- 
tion to take some action. Mr. Grill as- 
sured the members that the matter would 
soon come to an end. 

C. E. Meade addressed the meeting on 
the value of organization work and urged 
the members to try to get all the bakers 
in their neighborhood to come, if only 
for an occasional visit, to the meetings. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dvutorn, Mixn., June 24,—Existing 
bakery conditions continue to reflect the 
repressed consumptive demand and in- 
activity. Retail bakers appear to feel 
the dullness more sharply than the whole- 
sale concerns, according to the general 
reports. The latter advise a omely and 
satisfactory business, which contrasts 
quite noticeably with advices of the 
smaller bakers. Industrial conditions, 
while somewhat improved, have not ex- 
panded to the breadth and activity earlier 
expected. This fact tells against busi- 
ness, judging by the conservative policy 
of the public purchasing power. 

Bread sales of wholesale bakeries con- 
tinue to hold up well and in large vol- 
ume, as compared with those of the re- 
tail shops. The latter Fe md find 
business slow and spotted. Some days 
demand picks up and fair sales are ne- 
gotiated, then the demand drops off and 
trade goes with it. People eat bread, 
but they do so more conservatively than 
heretofore and with little or no waste. 

Pie sales continue steady without any 
material change in consumption. Bak- 
ers meet daily requirements of the estab- 
lished trade and do not endeavor to go 
beyond that line unless absolutely sure 
that the demand warrants increasing the 
output. 

Business in rolls, biscuits, cookies, 
cakes, etc., runs about the same as bread, 
quiet and slow. People have cut down 
on purchases. Bakers are very careful 
not to overbake. 

Business with the cracker branches 
continues very fair. Demand is in keep- 
ing with the present level of consump- 
tion, and, as the summer advances, trade 
may come in on a larger scale. 

Bakers are not stocking up on flour 
under the existing uncertainty concern- 
ing wheat. Prices have been —— 
and causing prospective buyers to hol 
off, or if in urgent need of flour to pick 
up going needs in expectation of getting 
in lower. Everybody is waiting for bot- 
tom and more settled conditions before 
thinking of booking very far ahead. 

F, G. Carrson. 





SIGNS ON BUILDINGS 

That the lessee of a floor of a business 
building is entitled to restrain the land- 
lord or another tenant in the same build- 
ing from painting a sign on the parts of 
the outer walls forming the inclosure of 
the floor, where there is no agreement to 
the contrary, is the substance of the 
holding of the New York court of ap- 
peals in the case of Stahl & Jaeger vs. 
Satenstein, 185 N.E. 242. The court says: 

“A lease of an ‘entire floor’ must car- 
ry with it the appurtenant right to ex- 
clude signs, advertising the business of 
persons other than the tenant, from those 
parts of the walls which form the in- 
closure of the floor. Some cases hold 
that the outer face of the wall is equally 
with the inner face a part of the prem- 
ises demised. . . . 

“To decide the case at hand, we do 
not need to go so far. At least, the ten- 
ant will be protected against the mis- 
branding of the business conducted in the 
space within. The plaintiff did, indeed, 
covenant that it would not install a sign 
without the license of the landlord. 
Limitation of use by one was not an 
enlargement of use by others. The de- 
fendant would have us hold that, without 
redress, the space occupied by a lawyer 
may be advertised by signs as devoted 
to the promotion of a gold mine, and 
an institute of learning as a wareroom 
for a proprietary medicine. We are 
unwilling to believe that the tenant is so 
helpless.” 





WISCONSIN BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

A meeting of the board of directors of 
the Wisconsin Association of Master Bak- 
ers was held at La Crosse on May 28. 
This association had planned for some 
time to arrange a bakery exhibit in con- 
nection with its annual meeting, which 
will be held in September, but this has 
been abandoned on account of the mam- 
moth exhibition to be held in Chicago. 

Secretary Pinzer read letters from the 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America 
and the Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association inviting the Wisconsin 
bakers to spend one or more days of its 
next convention at Chicago, and that pro- 
visions would gladly be made to hold one 
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of the meetings on the Municipal Pier. 
The secretary suggested that cards be 
mailed to the members asking them 
whether they would be in favor of a short 
convention in Milwaukee and spending a 
day in Chicago. These cards were mailed 
on June 10, and up to June 18, 36 an- 
swers had been received, of which 34 
were in favor of going in a body to Chi- 
cago and spending one day there. Thir- 
teen new members were admitted into 
membership in the state association. 





ACCIDENTS IN REPAIRING 

In affirming judgment for $7,500 in 
favor of plaintiff in the case of Stratton 
vs. Nafziger Baking Co., 237 S.W. 538, 
the Kansas City court of appeals de- 
cides several important legal points con- 
cerning the liability of manufacturing 
bakers to casual employees engaged to 
make structural repairs on bakery 
premises. 

In defendant’s Sedalia bakery a door- 
way led into a loading dock, over which 
was a room in which were stored paste- 
board cartons weighing six or seven tons. 
A girder across the top of the doorway 
formed one of the supports of the floor 
of this storage room, and was found by 
the bakery manager to have sagged four 
to six inches. Realizing that the floor 
might fall, the manager posted a danger 
sign and a — rope at the place. He 
also engaged one Salisbury to repair the 
dangerous condition, with the assistance 
of two of Salisbury’s workmen, direct- 
ing Salisbury to take care that no one 
was hurt. 

Plaintiff's husband, one Stratton, was 
one of these two-.workmen, but before 
he arrived Salisbury had taken down the 
danger sign and was sawing timbers. 
On Stratton’s arrival Salisbury had just 
told him that the job was a dangerous 
one and was showing him what work was 
to be done, when a snapping sound fore- 
told collapse of the overhead floor. 
Salisbury shouted a warning to Stratton 
and the other workman, telling them to 
jump. The falling cartons pushed this 
other workman and Salisbury to safety, 
but the falling girder struck Stratton, 
fatally injuring him. 

Plaintiff's suit to recover damages 
proceeded on a theory that defendant 
bakery company employed decedent to 
work in a dangerous place; that defend- 
ant employed Salisbury to oversee the 
making of the repairs; that Salisbury 
was the defendant’s representative; that 
decedent was not apprised of the im- 
minent danger of the overhead floor fall- 
ing until it was too late; and that de- 
cedent was negligently ordered into a 
place of danger. 

On various aspects of the case, the 
court of appeals said: “It is contended 
that plaintiff was engaged in making an 
unsafe place safe, and that he therefore 
assumed the risk as a matter of law. The 
rule in reference to assumption of risk 
where an employee is injured in making 
an unsafe place safe is not applicable 
to the facts in this case. Here plain- 
tiff’s husband had no knowledge of, or 
such information as to put him on his 
guard against, the dangerous situation 
prior to his actual entry into the room, 
which fell almost immediately after the 
knowledge was imparted to him and be- 
fore he could have reasonably appre- 
ciated the danger prior to the falling 
of the ceiling causing his death... . 

“The evidence is undisputed that Salis- 
bury was defendant’s vice principal [rep- 
resentative], and that he ordered plain- 
tiff’s husband into the room. Under such 
circumstances, plaintiff's husband was 
not required to search or look for dan- 
gers, as he was acting in obedience to the 
command of the master and could as- 
sume that the master would not order 
or direct him into danger. . . . 

“If deceased knew of the situation, he 
did not assume the risk if the danger 
was not so apparent that a prudent per- 
son would refuse to undertake it or the 
danger was not such as to threaten in- 
jury to such person.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





INDIANA BAKERS’ ZONE MEETING 

At the joint meeting of zones six and 
seven of the Indiana Bakers’ Association, 
held at Marion on May 24, all present 
took part in the discussions. This helped 
to clear up a number of misunderstand- 
ings that had previously existed. The 


meeting was a success, although in ar- 
ranging it C. P. Ehlers, secretary- 
manager, was doubtful whether he would 
be able to get even 25 to attend. To his 
surprise, about 40 bakers and 12 supply 
men were present. Among the speak- 
ers were E. K. Quigg, Richmond, presi- 
dent of the state association; C. P. 
Ehlers, secretary-manager; William 
Moehler, Kokomo, commissioner of zone 
six; H. Singer, Muncie, commissioner of 
zone seven, and E. L. Cline, of the 
Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis. 

E. K. Quigg and C. P. Ehlers dwelt 
on the affairs of the state association, 
told of the work that had been done, 
and outlined the plans of the association 
for the remaining months of 1922. 

Bread prices and quality of the loaf 
were thoroughly discussed. Many bak- 
ers were of the opinion that they were 
not getting the price they should, due 
main q to the advance in flour, but de- 
clared that they preferred to continue 
to make quality bread even if their 
profits were reduced. E. L. Cline, of 
the Taggart Baking Co., urged the bak- 
ers to bake quality bread. He stated 
that the majority of the consumers want 
good bread, and that the only way to 
keep the housewives’ trade was to bake 
bread of the highest quality. 

J. C. Blakesly, of the Muncie Evening 
Press, presented a co-operative advertis- 
ing campaign, which met with great 
favor. It was indorsed by the mem- 
bers, and the campaign no doubt will be 
started within a short time. 

The state association expects to hold 
similar meetings in other districts, and 
plans are being made for several zone 
gatherings. 





CONFECTIONERY EXPOSITION 

The National Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion of the United States, with allied in- 
dustries, held an exposition at the Coli- 
seum, Chicago, the week of May 22-27. 

Among the allied industries exhibits 
were those of the Smith Scale Co. Wal- 
ter S. Smith, vice president of the com- 
pany, was in charge of his company’s 
booth. The American Oven & Machine 
Co. exhibited its New Era mixer, and the 
Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., bakery 
equipment, showed a chocolate mixing 
machine. The Stein-Hall Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, also had a booth, in which it 
presented its confectioner’s flour, starch, 


etc. 

The Hobart Manufacturing Co., Troy, 
Ohio, bakery equipment, exhibited a bread 
mixer, which was convertible into a candy 
mixer, besides “Kitchen Aid,” a confec- 
tioner’s machine. A. L. Hovington, the 
company’s Chicago representative, was in 
charge of the booth, and Gus Diehl and 
H. L. Johnston were present from the 
factory. 

V. P. WituraMs. 





ONTARIO BAKERS MEET 

Toronto, Ont., June 24.—The Ontario 
Bread and Cake Bakers elected the fol- 
lowing officers at the initial meeting of 
their new association held in Toronto on 
Thursday, June 15: honorary president, 
Dent Harrison, Montreal; president, 
James Burry, Toronto; vice presidents, 
V. Doyle, Kingston, George Peters, Lon- 
don, and J. R. Beckett, Peterboro; sec- 
retary, H. E. Trent, Toronto; treasurer, 
A. W. Carrick, Toronto; executive com- 
mittee, A. McGowan, Ottawa, F. Hill, 
Hamilton, F. G. Simmonds, St. Catha- 
rines, H. Carpenter, Brantford, A. Bry- 
son, Barrie, W. W. White, Trenton, and 
C. Henderson, Owen Sound. 

A. H. Battey. 





NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 

Elaborate plans are being made for 
the next bi-monthly meeting of the New 
England Bakers’ Association which will 
be held at Burlington, Vt., on Monday, 
June 10. George C. West, of White River 
Junction, is in charge of the arrange- 
ments. 

At noon there will be a dinner on the 
roof garden of the hotel overlooking the 
beautiful Lake Champlain. A business 
meeting will be held in the afternoon, at 
which A. J. Arnold, of the General Bak- 
ing Co., Providence, R. I., will speak on 
“How Can Wholesale Bakers Pull Closer 
Together.” G. D. Beroth, of the Beroth 
Bread Shop, Hartford, Conn., will give a 
talk on “Co-ordinate the Wholesale and 
Retail Branches of, the Industry,” and 
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Walter Milberry, New England manager 
of the Menasha Printing & Carton Co,, 
will give an address on “As the Salesman 
Sees the Baker.” A number of important 
questions, such as the code of ethics, labor 
bureau and an amendment to the consti- 
tution, will come up for discussion and 
action. 

At 5:30 there will be a boat ride on 
Lake Champlain, and dinner will be 
served on the boat. There will also be 
dancing. 





COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 

Ohio Bakers’ Association, Cedar Point, 
July 11-13. 

American Bakers’ Association, Chi- 
cago, Sept. 11-15. 

Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 
Chicago, Sept. 11-15. 

Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation Exhibition, Chicago, Sept. 11-16. 

New York State Association of Retail 
Bakers, Yonkers, Oct. 10-12. 

Kentucky Master Bakers’ Association, 
Newport, Oct. 17-18. 





NEBRASKA BREAD LAW UPHELD 


Omana, Nes., June 24.—The Nebraska 
supreme court, on June 12, handed down 
a decision holding the Smith bread law 
constitutional. 

The bakers of the state made a hard 
fight against this law. When the bill 
was passed, they employed the best legal 
talent available, determined to kill it if 
possible. 

The bill provides that bread shall be 
baked in 1-lb, 11%4-lb and 2-Ib loaves. 
It was argued by supporters of the law 
that it would force bakers to give full 
value at all times. The bakers, on the 
other hand, contended that it was impos- 
sible for them to adhere strictly to 
weight requirements because of the large 
amount of moisture in bread. 


Leion Leste. 





RISING SUGAR PRICES 


MonTreat, Que., June 24.—Bread and 
cake makers here are much interested in 
the soaring of sugar prices. On June 1 
the wholesale price was $5.90 per 100 
lbs; now it is quoted at $7. According to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the 
quantity manufactured since the first of 
the year was 431,643,737 lbs, as compared 
with 271,545,115 lbs for the same period 
a year ago. Raw sugar receipts have 
been almost four times the regular re- 
ceipts since the first of the year. Some 
of the refiners are predicting 8c sugar in 
a short time. Local cake and bread men 
are said to have large stocks on hand, all 
of which they secured before the ad- 
vance, 

L. F. Kier. 





BAKERY INCORPORATIONS 


Domestic Science Baking Co. Law- 
renceburg, Ind; capital stock, $5,000. 
Incorporators: William Kromback, Frank 
and Teresa Allright. 

Millersburg (Pa.) Baking Co; capital 
stock, $35,000. Incorporators: R. C. Jobe 
and others. 

Schaefer’s Bakery, Inc., Fort Worth, 
Texas; capital stock, $40,000. Incor- 
porators: G. S. Schaefer, G. R. Schaefer, 
J. S. O’Connoer. 

Hy-Grade Bakery, Inc., Clifton, N. J; 
capital stock, $50,000. Incorporators: 
Louis K. DeBraum and others. 

Margolies & Stein, Brooklyn, N. Y; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: T. 
Margolies, A. Stein, H. Meyerson. 

S. B. K. Bakery Co., Inc., New York 
City; capital stock, $20,000. Incorpora- 
tors: Charles Schlesinger, Abram Bratz, 
83 Lenox Avenue, Isider Kirodsky, 1114 
Jackson Avenue. 

Chatham (N. Y.) Bakery; capital 
stock, $6,000. Incorporators: W. H. 
Daley and others. 

Tremont Model Bakery, New York 

City; capital stock, $12,000. Incorpora- 
tors: A. Zwerdling, L. Stein, B. Hoppen- 
field. 
Bloomfield & Schwartz, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y; capital stock, $10,000. Incorpora- 
tors: Charles and Sophie Bloomfield, 
3042 East Sixth Street, and J. Schwartz, 
3024 Menard Avenue. 

Bayless Baking Co., Phoenix, Ariz; 
capital stock, $100,000. Incorporators: 
J. B. Bayless, F. H. Griffith, Mrs. M. 
Bayless. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 





The Strike in Glasgow—Meeting of Scottish Association of Bakers at 
Dundee—Another Co-operative Buying Association Proposed 


Lonvon, Enc., June 1.—The strike in 
Glasgow has been running since the be- 
ginning of May, and so far has been lit- 
tle more than a maneuvering for posi- 
tion by the Operatives’ Union. It is 
generally understood that the Glasgow 
operatives were themselves not at all 
keen for a strike, on the issues given, but 
were carried along by the union to 
which they belong, and which has mem- 
bers in all other large and small towns 
throughout Scotland. 

The issue, so far as it can be clearly 


defined, is a dispute as to hours of work 


and time of starting in the morning. 
The operatives insist on a continuance of 
a 44-hour week, with a start no earlier 
than 6 a.m. They also, as a union, re- 
fuse to revert to the plan of making 
local agreements with their employers, 
but are firm for only a national agree- 
ment, with collective bargains as to con- 
cessions to meet local peculiarities of 
trade. 

On their part, the employers who have 
large businesses are equally determined 
to be done with national agreements, but 
contend that each district should be free 
to make its own bargain, to suit the 
character of the local trade. They also 
insist that the week’s work should be one 
of 45 hours, and that the start, for the 
ordinary table hands, should be no later 
than 5 a.m. 

The justification for the employers’ 
contentions is that the late start is 
wasteful of delivery men’s time, and, 
in the conditions of trading which ob- 
tain in Glasgow among the retail bread 
sellers, the business cannot be carried on 
with any comfort or with reasonable 
profit. 

Bakers in small towns, and the small 
bakers in Glasgow, who do a good trade 
in their own shops, had no strong feel- 
ing on the matter, and might have been 
willing to come to terms with the opera- 
tives, but the factory owners have found 
the present conditions intolerable. When 
the old agreement under which the men 
had been working lapsed, the large em- 
ployers collectively refused a renewal of 
the terms, but required amendment in 
the direction indicated above. In those 
factories the men came out on strike. 

A great many other employers, how- 
ever, compromised the matter, and a 
truce was agreed to between them and 
the union for one month. But that truce 
had not been in operation for more than 
a week when it became evident to the 
operatives that they had made a tactical 
mistake in allowing about half the bakers 
to keep on supplying the public with 
bread. The next move was to declare a 
general strike involving all bakers, but 
this has not taken place, for, on the in- 


tervention of the Labor ministry officials, 


another truce for a week was patched up. 

One of the interesting conditions that 
appeared early in the strike was that 
there was an actual oversupply of bread 
when, by all the rules applying to a bak- 
ers’ strike, there ought to have been a 
serious shortage. It seems that the 
truce bakers, having the chance of what 
they thought was an exclusive market, 
were exerting themselves to the utmost, 
and making considerably more than their 
ordinary quantities of bread. But there 
was not a monopoly market, for the firms 
whose men were on strike were, with 
staff help and unskilled labor from out- 
side, making good quantities of bread 
and almost supplying their customers. 
It was the fact that this source of sup- 
ply was being augmented, day by day, 
that caused the oversupply of bread, and 
forced the union to give up the truce. 

As indicated in this department a few 
weeks ago, loaf molding machines have 
now been installed in several of the Glas- 
gow factories, and it is these machines 
and drawplate ovens which have made it 
possible for the firms to carry on with 
unskilled labor. 

These are really the elements in a new 
period that is beginning for the Scottish 
operative bakers. Their demands have 
been so extravagant that the large em- 
ployers have been forced to protect their 


businesses by adopting every sort of de- 
vice possible to reduce labor, and this 
they have done so effectually that the 
defeat of the operatives at this time is 
almost certain, and their permanent state 
will be undermined. 

The Scottish public will only be slight- 
ly affected, even if the strike lasts for 
some weeks, as it can revert readily to 
the chemically aérated bread still made 
in households and by women in dairies. 
It is for these reasons that this strike is 
almost sure to mark the end of a period 
in the Scottish baking trade. 


TRADE CONFERENCES 


The annual conferences of the greater 
trade societies began with the meeting 
of the Scottish Association of Master 
Bakers at Dundee. It is of interest to 
note some of the differences in the busi- 
ness procedure at this Scottish gather- 
ing and at that of the National Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers three weeks later 
at Birmingham. 

Although Scots generally have the 
reputation of being serious, and at find- 
ing special joy in serious things, there is 
no inkling of this national trait in the 
conference programme. On the contrary, 
the effort seems to be rather to make 
the whole proceedings as little like baker 
business as possible. 

Unlike the English society, the Scottish 
bakers have long given up arranging for 
papers to be read, with discussions after- 
wards. It is necessary that there should 
be discussions of some sort, so the re- 
ports of the several committees are the 
themes. On this occasion there are points 
of real live interest to be raised. The 
conference is taking place while there is 
a good deal of labor unrest, and a strike 
actually in progress, but that as a sub- 
ject of discussion is almost exhausted. 

There is more hope of liveliness when 
the new phase of the bread sales regula- 
tions comes up for discussion. The Scot- 
tish trade has always looked with a 
good deal of complacency, or even with 
a sort of amused contempt, on the trou- 
bles of English bakers, with their bread 
sales regulations. The end of wisdom 
had been reached, according to the men 
of the North, by the arrangement which 
enforced fixed weights for “plain” 
loaves, but allowed all other sorts—a 
dozen or more varieties—to be sold of 
any weight the baker chose. 

Complacency was increased when the 
results of the recently held committee of 
officials were published. While reweld- 
ing the fetters on English bakers, it not 
only proposed to release their Scottish 
brethren, but in its report went out of 
its way to extol the Scottish system. 
But Scottish officials of the weights and 
measures departments, having tasted 
power during the control period, had no 
idea of reverting to old conditions, and 
have in consequence been making every 
possible move, open and secret, to have 
the sales regulations in Scotland made to 
conform to those in England. 

The victory so far is with the baker, 
as he has the direct sanction of the 
Board of Trade for his present practice. 
But the inspectors are very busy getting 
their amateur masters—the town and 
county councillors—on their side, at the 
same time bombarding the Scottish gov- 
ernment executives with resolutions, pe- 
titions, etc., to convince them that the 
Scottish practice should be made to con- 
form to that of England. 

The position of the Scottish bakers in 
such a controversy is worse than that 
of the English, because they have only 
half an argument to rely upon: half of 
the position has already been conceded 
by the practice of having plain bread 
always sold at a fixed weight. They can- 
not say, as English bakers do, that it is 
against public interest to have the weight 
of loaves fixed, as it prevents the baker 
from raising or lowering his price in ac- 
cordance with increases or decreases in 
price of flour. 

But for these little business matters, 
the remainder of the proceedings at the 
conference consists of golf, bowls, whist 


drives, dances and excursions. The Scot- 
tish baker does not go to conferences to 
talk “shop.” He is generally quite con- 
fident that he knows all there is to know 
about his own business; he feels no need 
for the technical help of his fellow- 
tradesmen, so he concentrates on games. 
The great prize is the bowls trophy or 
the golf trophy, and the pride of the 
winners of these is unbounded. 


FINANCE 


The Scottish society has a membership 
of a little over 2,200, while its English 
contemporary has over 7,000, but the 
proportion of master bakers who are 
members of the Scottish is greater than 
of English bakers who support their na- 
tional society. The reason is that most 
of the Scots are trained bakers, while 
very many of those in the trade in Eng- 
land have drifted in from other indus- 
tries. In the matter of “gathering gear,” 
the Scots nullify expectation, by being 
rather slow. 

Although the society is now 31 years 
old, its total excess general fund is only 
some $9,000. The benevolent fund has, 
however, a substantial balance of $23,000. 
This money, like the same fund on the 
English side, is not so much the fruit of 
the overflowing benevolence of the mem- 
bers as the result of much ingenuity ex- 
ercised by the officials to divert all sorts 
of stray odd sums, and all moneys that 
may be wheedled out of members on any 
excuse whatever, into this particular pool. 

Thus all the moneys obtained from the 
sale of goods at exhibitions are com- 
mandeered by the association, going to the 
benevolent fund. Concerts, whist drives, 
cinemas, anything, are put under contri- 
bution, and about 10 per cent of the 
members’ annual subscriptions is ear- 
marked for the same purpose. But in 
the name of benevolence some things are 
done that, in a social sense, are hardly 
delicate. 

Thus, for one of the motor tours at 
this year’s conference, a leading firm of 
Glasgow merchants has undertaken to 
bear all the expenses, yet the committee 
of the division in which the excursion 
takes place has no intention that the mem- 
bers who accept the firm’s generous in- 
vitation are to get such a good time for 
nothing. So each one has to pay, not as 
an option, but as a condition of getting 
a seat, a minimum subscription of $1.20 
to the benevolent fund. 

This is no doubt quite all right, but is 
what the Scotch call brazen. Probably no 
one wants a free drive and free entertain- 
ment, but it seems rather indelicate to 
put a figure on a charity subscription ob- 
tained under such circumstances. What 
the English visitors may say about it is 
that the Scots know one another too well 
to leave it free as to their giving some- 
thing voluntarily to the benevolent fund. 

The English association generally works 
in a way much less brutally frank, yet 
really more effective in securing the cash. 
It has a large fund, and pays out over 
$5,000 per annum in pensions to indigent 
bakers, their widows and dependents. 
The English society has bank balances in 
hand of some $55,000, and the members 
are exercised as to what is the best use 
to which the money can be turned. Some 
would have a large portion devoted to 
increasing the ‘membership by propa- 
ganda; some would spend more for spe- 
cial literary matter for the official maga- 
zine; some would devote the money to 
increased educational facilities. 

After a rambling discussion at a recent 
meeting, the members of the council of 
the association agreed to do nothing rash 
with the money, in fact, to spend nothing 
at all, but put a large portion of it away 
in some safe investments. The English 
association is quite as careful as, and 
much more artful than, its little Scottish 
brother. 

FAITH NEEDED 


At intervals of a few years there are 
proposals made by some one or other for 
the establishment of co-operative buying 
associations, to “save” for bakers and 
confectioners the profits secured by fac- 
tors and middlemen. These schemes are 
generally stillborn, but only after a good 
deal of expense is incurred by the pre- 
liminary statements and promises. 

The latest proposal has just been 
launched, in the form of a printed strip, 
sent out privately to those considered as 
possible participators. The circular con- 
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tains no names, but there are evidently 
some persons who are designated “pro- 
moters.” It is to be a trading company, 
and we are assure that the board of 
directors will comprise some of the prin- 
cipal members of the baking and confec- 
tionery trades. 

A point specially mentioned, as giving 
confidence, is that these prospective di- 
rectors are “all well known and respected 
for their active interest in the trade or- 
ganizations of their respective districts.” 
It is suggested that each of these direc- 
tors, who must own 200 shares of $4 each, 
shouldbe paid an annual fee of $250, 
with an additional 1 per cent of the net 
profit of the concern. 

Only master bakers and confectioners 
who are members of their trade organiza- 
tions are to be admitted as shareholders; 
for the circular states that the new com- 
pany is being promoted by master bakers 
for master bakers, and that there are no 
vested interests. It is also stated that 
several principal firms of millers, whole- 
sale grocers, sundriesmen, and coal mer- 
chants, have promised their support and 
co-operation, and expressed their readi- 
ness to “distribute the company’s orders.” 

Shareholders are not promised much in 
definite terms. They are of course to get 
their goods cheaper, but the writers of 
the circular naively wrap up the rest in 
this obscure paragraph: “A conservative 
estimate of the saving that will accrue 
from the success of the company, based 
on the general knowledge possessed by 
members of the trade, should conclusively 
prove that, having accomplished the pri- 
mary object as stated, and paid the work- 
ing expenses, there would still be a sur- 
plus of profit.” 

As a preliminary the promoters sug- 
gest that the holding of $150 in shares 
should entitle a baker to a purchasing 
power of $5,000 per annum; $300 should 
insure purchases of $10,000; and so on. 


THERE IS NO FAITH 

The plan for co-operative buying, as 
suggested in the last paragraph, is simply 
hopeless for London. There have been, 
and probably are now, small coteries of 
traders who pool their orders, to make 
them large enough to command special 
discounts from wholesale merchants, but 
the conditions which hold such groups to- 
gether are altogether wanting in a scheme 
which proposes to support a board of 
management, evidently in an advisory ca- 
pacity, while it has to pay expert busi- 
ness men to buy and to organize and 
control distribution. 

There were, some years ago, several 
little groups of bakers, Germans or of 
German extraction, who pooled the most 
of their orders for flour, sugar, fats, etc., 
but their buying was not done by any 
one of them, but only after due delibera- 
tion by all at a weekly meeting, or at one 
summoned on emergency occasions. By 
helping each other with storage, when 
that was necessary, the best discount 
terms could be obtained, and on occasions 
a concession in price. But the latter had 
always to be in the nature of a secret 
concession, or publicity would have cre- 
ated no end of trouble for the wholesale 
firm granting such special terms. 

With all the apparent advantages of 
pooling, bad bargains were as_ frequently 
made by these group buyers as by private 
traders, and it needed all the personal 
loyalty and friendliness of the members 
of the groups to keep them in existence. 
As commercial undertakings, they were 
usually abandoned after a few months’ 
experience. 

This new co-operative proposal appeals 
to bakers only on commercial grounds. 
It is to be managed by bakers, evidently 
London bakers, and doubtless with the ex- 
cess capacity they have and can spare 
after they have managed their own busi- 
nesses. The high profits of the control 
period gave some of the small London 
bakers extra cash to play with, and at 
the same time a greatly inflated idea of 
their business capacity. They flowed over 
into many businesses of which they knew 
nothing, the motor industry and cinemas 
being most favored. 

Looking for other worlds to conquer, 
this new co-operative venture has evi- 
dently appealed to some. The names of 
the promoters are not published, but these 
gentlemen were probably easier to gather 
together than will be the shareholders, 
who must be men who think they cannot 
buy for themselves, but who want to 
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eliminate one set of middlemen in whom 
they have learned to have confidence, to 
substitute another set in whom they have 
no reason to repose great faith. 

The fact is that competition is so keen 
among millers, factors, sundriesmen, en- 
gineers, etc., that any baker with a fair 
business and a good financial reputation 
can buy as advantageously as the larger 
firms, relatively to subsequent storage 
and handling charges. They neither need 
nor want a co-operative trading agency 
coming between them and their mer- 
chants. 

To the small man who can pay cash, 
the arithmetic of the proposition is not 
really enticing. Suppose he let the so- 
ciety buy his flour for him, and he had a 
trade of 16 sacks per week. He would 
need to hold shares to the value of $300. 
If the millers conceded to the society 
12¢ per sack,—and it is doubtful if the 
leading millers, whose flour the little man 
needs as much as any one, would do any- 
thing of the sort, considering that they 
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No business or class of business men 
are likely to profit more by the develop- 
ment of water commerce out of Los An- 

les than the citrus growers of southern 
Salifornia, for the creation of the port 
and the establishment of steamship lines 
open to them the markets of the world, 
whereas heretofore they have been prac- 
tically limited to the United States. 

Some citrus growers remember that 
when the production reached five thou- 
sand cars a year the cry went up that 
the industry was being overdone, and 
that the markets would never absorb so 
much fruit. Prices were very low, and 
growers were more familiar with red ink 
than they were with profits. But better 
transportation methods were evolved, re- 
frigeration was developed, and markets 
were correspondingly enlarged. Later 
came another time when it appeared as 


Now comes water transportation and 
an open gateway to the markets of all 
the world. No longer will the citrus 
grower be confined to those markets 
reached by the rail lines to the east and 
north, but a potential market of hun- 
dreds of millions of new consumers 
across the seas is suddenly opened. 

The immediate effect of water trans- 
portation and an ocean gateway is to 
afford cheaper rates to the Atlantic sea- 
board, thereby allowing California lem- 
ons to be marketed in greater volume in 
the East in competition with Sicilian 
fruit. With the development of re- 
frigeration facilities on ships, oranges 
also should be laid down at Atlantie 
ports considerably cheaper than by rail, 
to the mutual advantage of both the 
grower and the consumer. 

But this will be only a start. Across 











would still require to deliver in small 
parcels,—such a baker would save only 
about $2 a week, out of which the society 
would deduct management and clerical 
expenses, which would be probably 70@ 
90c per week. 

Matters might run smoothly as long as 
the society bought well, but if it failed to 
buy in a rising market, or bought too 
hopefully in a falling one, its reputation 
would be gone. London bakers would not 
extend to a society of fellow-traders the 
consideration they extend to themselves 
in similar circumstances. There is not 
enough faith and fellowship. It is some- 
thing that there are some optimistic men 
still in the trade who think a venture of 
this sort possible. 


BREAD PRICES 


Not since the time of decontrol have 
bakers here had so little trouble over 
bread prices. If there is a price that can 
be called universal at the moment, it may 
be given as 20c per 4-lb loaf. In London 
this is the factory price, with, of course, 
the usual allowance off for retailers. The 
steadiness of flour prices has enabled the 
factories to keep firm. 

There has been a mysterious drop of 
36c per sack in the price of flour, but 
travellers are promising bakers that this 
is only a feint on the part of two firms— 
the purpose ostensibly being to teach 
some of their rivals not to undercut the 
price. 

The trouble is that the public is in- 
formed, through the daily newspapers, ac- 
tually before the baker is. An announce- 
ment of a drop in flour is the signal for 
newspaper agitation, however little it is 
justified. No particular notice has been 
taken on this occasion, and the baker is 
at peace. But the remarkable heat wave 
here has made havoc with the bread trade, 
and, whenever business recedes, the nerv- 
ous and pessimistic are prone to stam- 
pede in the matter of price. 

There is plenty of bread still being sold 
in shops at 18¢ per 4 lbs, but the public 
has become so habituated to seeing differ- 
ing prices in the windows that cheapness 
hardly draws now. Only one large de- 
partment store persists in selling at 16c. 

Joun Kirxianp. 


Elevator of the Globe Mills at San Pedro 


though the limits of profitable produc- 
tion had been reached, but better selling 
agencies were organized, a wider distri- 
bution was obtained, and more stable 
prices and better markets thus made pos- 
sible the enlargement of the industry. 
A dozen years ago, when forty thou- 
sand cars were shipped in a _ season, 
many growers again thought the limit 
had been reached, but advertising cam- 
paigns were undertaken, selling agencies 
were still further improved, and this year 
will see sixty thousand cars of southern 
California citrus fruits consumed. 





the Pacific are millions of prospective 
consumers. The Chinese, for instance, 
are great fruit eaters, and while it is not 
probable that the fruit could be shipped 
far inland with present transportation 
facilities, the populations of the seaboard 
cities alone will furnish a considerable 
market. With the development of fast 
passenger lines across the Pacific, which 
will come within a very few years, facili- 
ties will be afforded for marketing Cali- 
fornia citrus fruits, not only in China 
but also in Japan and the Philippine 
Islands. Australia and New Zealand 
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will afford a considerable market, as 
will also certain countries of South 
America. 

Europe already has shown its possi- 
bilities as an orange market. Several 
thousand boxes have been shipped the 
past season, both to British and to con- 
tinental ports, and as shipping facilities 
with refrigeration increase, the possiljli- 
ties of this market are almost limitless, 
This is what the opening of an ocean 
gateway and the establishment of steam- 
ship lines promise to the southern Cali- 
fornia citrus grower. 

It is interesting to note that more than 
half a million tons of freight passed 
through the port of Los Angeles in Sep- 
tember last, according to figures recently 
compiled by the harbor department, }e- 
ing almost as much as the high record 
set in August, which was the first month 
to pass the half million mark. In other 
words, the two months of August and 
September showed a commerce almost as 
great in point of tonnage as an entire 
year showed only a very few years ago. 

September, 1921, also showed a gain 
of approximately twenty per cent over 
September, 1920, both in tonnage and 
value. The comparison was as follows: 
September, 1920, 401,996 tons, value $16, 
133,385; September, 1921, 504,447 tons 
value $19,778,337. 

It is interesting to note that in tonnage 
the exports were nearly double the im 
ports in the month of September, but thc 
value of the imports was much the 
greater, the figures being as follows: 
total imports, 176,861 tons, value $12,- 
005,368 ; total exports, 327,586 tons, value 
$7,772,969. This is caused by the large 
exports of fuel oil, which has a low value 
per ton, and the large and constantly 
increasing imports from the Atlantic sea- 
board, which have a high value per ton 

The total exports of both fuel and re- 
fined oils in September reached the high 
mark of 1,852,800 barrels, with a value 
of $4,316,632. The great bulk of this 
movement went to other Pacific ports. 
When it is remembered that in 1902 only 
six thousand barrels of oil went through 
the port in the entire year, and in all of 
1912 the shipments in both directions 
were far below the month of September, 
some idea may be gained of this increase. 
In 1912, too, the oil movement was large- 
ly inward, with exports comparatively 
small. 

More than fifteen hundred tons of 
canned fruit, and more than a thousand 
tons of canned fish were shipped out 
through the port in September. The 
value of the canned fish—tuna and sar- 
dines—was $333,780 and of the canned 
fruit $250,317. England was the princi- 
pal customer for the canned fruit, while 
most of the fish went to Atlantic ports. 





In the Los Angeles Municipal Pier 
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Part of the Pacific Fleet in Los Angeles Harbor 
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The market for spring wheat flour 
shows slight improvement. Domestic 
buyers are more interested and are plac- 
ing orders that will, in some cases, carry 
them to new crop. This indicates a 
growing belief that flour is about as 
cheap now as it is likely to be on this 
crop. List prices for standard grades 
of spring patents in mixed car quantities 
are now as follows: top patents, $7.80 
bbl, in 98-lb jute bags; second patents, 
$7.30; first clears, $7.10, delivered, less 
10c bbl for cash. Special prices to bakers 
and other large buyers range 50c@$1 bbl 
under these figures. 

Winter wheat flour is in small supply. 
A few mills report deliveries of wheat 
sufficient for a car or two of flour but 
the old crop seems about done. The 
price of this flour holds firm at $6 bbl, 
secondhand jute, basis Montreal freights. 

pales of Canadian flour for export are 
small. Mills all complain of poor busi- 
ness. Buyers’ prices are too low in rela- 
tion to wheat costs. Good makes of 
Manitoba spring wheat export patents 
are offering at 40s 6d, while cable bids 
quote 39s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., Lon- 
don basis. At these figures the market 
shows no particular change from last 
week. No winters are offering for ex- 
port. 

MILLFEED 

These products are steady at last 
week’s decline. Stocks are accumulating 
at some points, but sellers say they are 
moving fair quantities. Mills are not 
producing their usual supplies, owing to 
dullness of flour market. Bran is quoted 
in straight or mixed cars at $25 ton, and 
shorts at $27 ton, bags, delivered, cash 
terms. 

WHEAT 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat are 
about over for the crop year. Prices are 
again lower in anticipation of new crop. 
Car lots of milling grades are selling at 
$1.30 bu, track, shipping points; wagon 
loads at mill doors 10c under track basis. 

Western spring wheat is offering at 
3@6c over prices of # week ago. No. 1 
northern is quoted at $1.48 bu, track, 
Bay ports; No. 2 northern, $1.381,; No. 
3 northern, $1.2614. 


CEREALS 


Millers of oatmeal report an improved 
demand, but not enough to make them 
busy. Prices remain at old level. Rolled 
oats, in mixed car lots, are quoted at 
$2.80@3 per 90-lb bag; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, $3.10@3.30. or export, rolled 
oats are quoted at 43s and oatmeal at 
41s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Glasgow. Oat hulls 
are nominally worth $15 ton, mill points. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There is a moderate demand for west- 
ern oats and American corn. No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats are 1c lower than 
a week ago at 573,c¢ bu, c.i.f., Bay ports; 
No. 2 yellow corn 2%4c higher at 691,c 
bu, same basis. Whole wheat screenings 
are quoted at $17.50 ton, 
freights. 

NOTES 


Stocks of wheat at upper lake ports 
are now around 19,000,000 bus, as against 
6,500,000 a year ago. Stocks of oats 
amount to 2,000,000 bus, as against 8,500,- 
000 a year ago. 

The market for winter wheat flour is 
beginning to feel the effect of new crop. 
Harvesting will begin in the more south- 
erly parts of this province in about a 


Montreal ~ 


month, which means that present prices 
for old crop cannot last much longer. 


James Stewart, president, and D. L. 
Cameron, director, Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., were in Toronto this week for 
a board meeting of their company. Mr. 
Cameron lives in Vancouver and it is, 
therefore, a considerable journey for him 
to attend the head office meetings. 

With Canadian shipping companies of- 
fering rates to correspond with those 
from United States ports, the inquiry 
for space should improve, but so far 
mills have not been able to enlarge their 
export sales on this account. The rate on 
flour from Montreal to leading United 
Kingdom ports is now 20c per 100 lbs. 


MONTREAL 

MonvtreaL, Que., June 24.—Business in 
spring and winter wheat flours continued 
very disappointing all week. The domes- 
tic trade was the only one in which there 
was anything doing, and that was in 
small lots and for immediate delivery. 
Buyers for export are evidently expect- 
ing lower prices, and are willing to 
await their coming before placing orders. 
Spring wheat flours were quoted at $7.80 
per bbl, first patents, in car lots, jute, 
delivered; $7.30 per bbl, second patents, 
and $7.10 per bbl, strong bakers, less 10c 
spot cash. 

The small offerings of winter wheat 
flours kept prices firm at $6.75 per bbl 
for choice grades in car lots, secondhand 
jute, delivered; broken lots, $6.85 per 
bbl, delivered; and winter wheat patents, 
$6.90@7 per bbl, new cotton bags, deliv- 
ered. White corn flour was quiet at 
$4.50 per bbl, jute, delivered, while 
rolled oats of standard grades were in 
poor demand at $2.90@3 per 90-lb bag. 

Bran and millfeeds are quiet. Car lots 
of Manitoba are quoted at $25.25 ton, 
shorts $27.25 ton, and middlings $29.25 
ton, bags, delivered, less 25c cash terms. 
Broken lots of pure barley meal sold 
at $36@38 ton;,pure grain moullie at 
the same rate, and feed corn meal at $32 
@33 ton, bags. 


NOTES 


On Monday last 250,000 bus American 
corn were sold here in one order for ex- 
port. 

The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has 
declared its regular dividend of 3 per 
cent on the common stock for the last 
three months. 

Wheat men are starting to talk of 
“dollar wheat” again. The prices pre- 
vailing at present, and the unsettled state 
of the markets, suggest that such a price 
may be paid before fall. 

A. B. Wood, president of the Domin- 
ion Flour Mills Co., Ltd., who was a 
delegate to the Presbyterian Assembly 
of Canada at its recent meeting in Win- 
nipeg, is back at his desk again. 

Colonel F. S. Meighen, C.M.G., presi- 
dent of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., sailed on the Empress of 
Britain on Friday for Liverpool. He 
will be absent from the city for three 
months. 

Miss Alma Smelzer, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. H. Smelzer, was married re- 
cently to H. W. Ricks. The bride’s fa- 
ther is superintendent of the Dominion 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., the employees of 
which presented Miss Smelzer with a 
beautiful wedding gift. 

Receipts of grain and flour here for 
the week ending June 20 were as follows: 
wheat, 618,766 bus; oats, 162,003 bus; 
corn, 242,905 bus; barley, 84,013 ous, and 
12,477 sacks of flour. In the same time 
the shipments amounted to 491,336 bus 
wheat, 82,535 bus oats, 142,296 bus bar- 


ley, and 166,686 sacks of flour. The 
flour exported is almost four times what 
it was the previous week. 


St. George Boswell, chief engineer of 
the port of Quebec, has resigned his po- 
sition. For 46 years he has been in the 
service of the harbor of that place, and, 
although he has ceased the heavy duties 
of his post, he will remain as consulting 
engineer. He is succeeded by Brigadier- 
General T. L. Tremblay, who will con- 
tinue in office, too, as a member of the 
Harbor Commission. He is also general 
manager of the port. 

Nearly 30 vessels en route for grain 
here will be in the St. Lawrence River 
this week end, or in the port of Mont- 
real. This is by far the biggest fleet to 
arrive this season, and its coming is tak- 
en by the grain interests to indicate a 
turn for the better in the trade. There is 
abundance of stock in the elevators of 
the harbor to meet the demand, as there 
is about 7,000,000 bus in the storage 
plants, another 3,000,000 on lake grain 
vessels either in the port or coming down 
from up the lakes, and about half a 
million bushels on cars in the yards. 


H. T. Jamieson, authorized trustee and 
receiver of the Canadian Cereal & Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., now in bankruptcy, has 
announced that out of the proceeds of 
the liquidation he is arranging to pay 
to the Montreal Trust Co. a sum sufficient 
to discharge all arrears of bond interest, 
including the amount accrued up to 
July 1, next, covering a period of 16 
months since the last payment of inter- 
est, and also 30 per cent on account of 
principal, making a total distribution of 
about 38 per cent. Other payments are 
to be made as the liquidation of the 
property is completed. There is a pos- 
sibility that the bonded indebtedness will 
be discharged in full. 

L. F. Kier. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Wiwnirrec, Man., June 24.—The slow 
flour market is very discouraging and 
reports do not suggest any improvement. 
Ordinary export and domestic orders are 
being filled, but outside of this little or 
no new business is in evidence. No 
change in prices since a week ago. 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour $7.30 bbl, seconds $6.70, first 
clears $6.10, jute, mixed cars, 30-day 
terms, delivered at any point between 
Fort William and the western boundary 
of Manitoba. In 98-lb cotton bags, prices 
are 20c over the jute basis. Saskatche- 
wan points take 10c under these prices, 
and from eastern Alberta to the Pacific 
Coast values rise progressively to $7.60 
for top patents at Vancouver and like 
points. Vancouver Island takes $7.65 for 
top patents, and Prince Rupert $7.80. 


MILLFEED 


All available stocks in bran and shorts 
continue to have a ready market, bran 
still being required for the blending of 
the grasshopper poison which is still in 
large demand. No change in quotations. 
Bran is selling at $20 per ton, and shorts 
at $22, in bags, delivered, Winnipeg ter- 
ritory. 

WHEAT 


The wheat market is steady, displaying 
a firm undertone. Altogether the situa- 
tion is not particularly bright and con- 
tinues to be the same as it has been for 
the past few days. Generally favorable 
weather conditions, uncertainty as to the 
outcome of wheat board situation, cou- 
pled with only very moderate export and 
domestic demand, have a dampening effect 
on efforts to press trade. It is believed 
that supplies in the hands of both Cana- 
dian domestic users and those abroad are 


very limited. On Wednesday and Thurs- 
day an excellent demand was coming 
from exporters in the anticipation of a 
large order for wheat from the Greek 
government. It is thought that the farm- 
ers hold 50 per cent of the wheat at the 
lake head ports. Inspections for the week 
averaged 173 cars per day against 160 
cars last week. Daily closing prices for 
No. 1 northern for the week: 


o-— Futures—, 
Cash uly ct. 
Same BO ocicccous $1.29 $1.22% $1.15 
June 20 ......... 1.31% 1.24% 1.18% 
Pe | ree 1.33% 1.25% 1.18 
June 33 ........, 1.35% 1.27% 1.19 
SEE DE eset csv 1.34% 1.26% 1.19 
SUMO BE oc cwsones 1.34% 6% 1.19% 


; 1.2 
Basis, in store, Fort William, 
OATMEAL 


Trade volume in rolled oats and oat- 
meal is decidedly dull and featureless. 
There is a fair inquiry, but the aggre- 
gate of business is small. The price of 
these commodities remains unaltered. 
Rolled oats are selling at $2.70@2.80 in 
80-lb cotton bags, and oatmeal at $3.35 in 
98-lb cotton bags, delivered, Winnipeg 
territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 

There is fair demand for the two con- 
tract grades of barley, but offerings are 
so light that the trade volume is not 
large. Oats are in small demand, stocks 
of this cereal being firmly held by local 
interests. The situation in flax continues 
unchanged, with Canadian crushers tak- 
ing up anything that is being offered, but 
the offerings are practically nil, and very 
little business is going on in this grain. 
Rye is merely marking time. For the 
week oats dropped %c, barley gained 
1%4¢ and rye gained 2%4c. Closing prices: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 52c per 
bu; No. 3 Canadian western barley, 
6534c; Nos. 1 and 2 Canadian western 
rye, 8434,c,—in store, Fort William. 


RYE FLOUR 
There is practically no domestic de- 
mand for any of the rye products, while 
the inquiry from exporters induces no 
business. This market is very quiet and 
lacks interest. Quotations: best patent 
flour $7 bbl, in 98-lb bags; medium $6, 
dark $5, and rye meal $5, delivered, Win- 
nipeg territory. 


CYCLONE AT WINNIPEG 


About 3:30 a.m., June 23, one of the 
worst cyclones of recent years visited 
Winnipeg. It travelled from a north- 
westerly direction, leaving much destruc- 
tion in its track. Shacks were razed to 
the ground; the Prairie City Oil Co.’s 
premises, a two-story brick building, was 
completely destroyed; a church steeple 
was cut off level with the roof; huge trees 
were uprooted; roofs were ripped from 
buildings; sleeping balconies were 
wrecked and torn from houses; electric 
poles for miles were torn down, with the 
result that Winnipeg was minus electric 
power on Friday, except for a small 
quantity generated from an emergency 
plant of the street railway. In certain 
sections Winnipeg looks like a war-devas- 
tated area. The full damage, which will 
amount to thousands of dollars, has not 
yet been ascertained. 


NOTES 


N. J. Breen, western general manager 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., returned to Winnipeg Saturday 
from a trip to Montreal and other points. 

The relled oats mill of the Metcalfe 
Milling Co. at Portage la Prairie, Man., 
was totally destroyed by fire on June 22. 
While no estimate is given out as to the 
loss, it will be considerable, as there was 
no insurance. The mill was built about 
32 years ago by Johnson & Bartley, and 
manufactured rolled vats and millfeed. 
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Three thousand bushels of oats were de- 
stroyed, as well as a carload of rolled 
oats ready to be delivered to the Lake of 
the W Milling Co., Ltd. 

High tension wires broken down by 
Friday morning’s storm at Portage la 
Prairie, Man., caused a fire which totally 
destroyed three elevators adjacent to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway track runnin 
through that city. The elevators belon 
to the Metcalfe, Forsythe and Premium 


‘companies. No estimate of the damage 


has yet been ascertained. 

J. E. Hall, president Vancouver Mill- 
ing & Grain Co., Ltd., was in Winnipeg 
last week. While here he expressed a 
favorable opinion on the future of Van- 
couver as a grain port. He thinks that 
trade through that port will grow, espe- 
cially if freight rates are adjusted in 
such a way as to equalize the westbound 
rate with that to Fort William. 

Canadian government agents in China 
report the wheat crop in that country in 
fairly good condition and predict a yield 
of 75 per cent or better. The price at 
present is equivalent to $1.20 bu in Cana- 
dian currency. This is for new crop 
wheat for future delivery. Most of the 
Chinese mills are shut down waiting for 
new crop grain. Imported wheat is too 
dear, the cost of Canadian wheat deliv- 
ered being equivalent to $1.55 per bu. 
The wheat grown in China is of a winter 
variety and harvest comes in June, which 
means that new crop domestic flour will 
be in the market in July. A fair amount 
of Canadian flour is being received in 
that country for consumption. 

L, E. Gray. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., June 24.—The topic 
most discussed by local flour men dur- 
ing the past week was what basis might 
be expected for opening quotations on 
flour made from new wheat. The margin 
between new and old wheat flour nar- 
rowed materially during the past week. 
This should have stimulated the demand 
to some extent, but so far as can be 
learned, there was no business reported. 
Many of the millers and selling agents 
are not yet ready to offer new wheat 
flour to their customers. However, where 
the spread was 60c@$1 per bbl a week 
ago, today it is not more than 20@35c. 

Talk of railroad strikes and _ traffic 
difficulties has no effect upon the views 
of buyers. Last year the trade was in- 
duced to purchase freely in anticipation 
of a railroad strike that failed to ma- 
terialize, the result being considerable 
losses, as the market declined when all 
danger of a strike was averted. 

The range of prices on all grades of 
flour fluctuated considerably during the 
week. In the early days the market de- 
clined 35@40c per bbl, later advanced, 
declined again and at the close today 
the range on spring wheat and hard and 
soft winter wheat flours is but little 
under the prices quoted a week ago. 

. 


NOTES 

The Puritan Grocery Co., New Bed- 
ford, Mass., has been formed with a 
capital of $50,000. The Rose Tea Co., 
Boston, with a capital of $200,000, to 
deai in flour, groceries, etc., was also 
formed this week. 

Caroline R. Blair, grain dealer, Deer- 
field, Mass., went into bankruptcy a few 
days ago, with liabilities of $26,072 and 
assets of $20,748. The largest creditor 
is the Hartford Hay & Grain Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., creditor to the amount of 
$14,800, 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed this week by Charles E. Har- 
rington, baker, Boston. Liabilities, $1,- 
842: assets, $300. The Sunlight Baking 
Co., Worcester, Mass., also filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy, with liabilities of 
$2,904, and assets of $1,425. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Weekly Grain Exports 

_Exports of grain for the week ended June 
17, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic .... 481 1,389 15 277 526 
Guit ..abeeed » 881 279 Ty TT 111 

9 eo0 ese 


Totals ....2,261 1,668 915 #707 637 
Prev. week. .1,298 1,820 760 226 802 
Totals July 1- 

June 17,181,405 98,056 10,875 23,389 18,464 
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RECOVERING SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
BUSINESS 

Judson A. Lantz, of J. A. Lantz & Son, 
Mansfield, Ohio, operating a 50-bbl soft 
wheat flour mill, made an address recent- 
ly at the meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, which contained some 
good points that would bear repetition, 
and should be of interest not only to small 
but to larger millers. His subject was, 
“How We May Recover Our Soft Winter 
Wheat Flour Trade,” and he said in part: 

“When I see our mills, located in one 
of the most densely populated and rich- 
est parts of the country, in the middle 
West, and adjacent to the largest and 
most thriving manufacturing cities, and 
when I see the promise of one of the 
largest crops of wheat at our very mill 
doors, and we are not able to get a fair 
share of the trade of the local consumer, 
the housewife,—that is why as a miller 
I am so interested in this subject. 

“Farmers come to our mills and ask for 
hard wheat flour; but they want soft 
wheat bran and middlings, and then com- 
plain that they are not getting enough 
for their wheat as compared with the 
hard wheat varieties. They wonder why 
there is so much difference in the price. 

“Now I want to ask what has caused 
this condition. Have we failed to meet 
the requirements as to quality? Have we 
been offering an inferior flour for their 
requirements? Can we make a flour of 
95 per cent to 100 per cent quality from 
the average ‘in’ of wheat of the last two 
crops, and get a flour that makes a loaf 
satisfactory to the average housewife? 
In talking to the housewife about differ- 
ent flours, she refers to them as being 
hard to bake; that is, she cannot always 
get a uniform bread. 

“Did we not, before the ‘4.26’ order 
was issued by the Food Administration, 
use five bushels of wheat to make a bar- 
rel of flour (I mean the small mills) ? 
Did we not claim then that we were put- 
ting out a of flour that was equal 
to that of the large mills’ patent? Could 
we not hold our trade against almost any 
large mill? Were we not getting our 
share of the local business then? . 

“After the ‘4.26’ order was issued did 
we not enlarge our flows for the small mill 
to meet that order? Have we reflowed 
them back to the old way when we were 
putting much of the flour into the feed, 
and which we are now putting into the 
flour sack? If this be true, might it not 
be one of the causes why our 95 per cent 
flour does not give satisfaction to the 
housewife? What argument would we 
have if the farmer should drive up to our 
mill door and ask for a barrel of hard 
wheat flour and we should tell him our 
flour was better as it was blended with 
10 to 30 per cent of hard wheat flour. He 
would ask us what we put the hard wheat 
in for; if we say to make it better, would 
he not have a right to say, ‘Then if I buy 
all hard wheat flour, would I not have a 
better flour yet?’ 

“Furthermore, when we blend hard 
wheat flour do we not have to find a mar- 
ket for a flour we do not make ourselves, 
and sell ours at a loss, or a small profit, 
thus shutting down our mills to that much 
capacity if we do not grind our own hard 
wheat? When: the hard wheat miller 
started to invade our soft wheat territory 
for domestic trade, did he do it with a 
95 or 100 per cent flour? No, he would 
only talk to you on a 65 per cent basis for 
that trade. He built his trade on that 
basis, and yet milled his flour from a 
wheat that has a high gluten content and 


high absorption. How can we reasonably 
expect to meet such competition with our 
100 per cent flour, made from a crop 
of wheat that is soft in milling and has 
a low gluten content and low absorption? 

“In my opinion we would have only a 
remnant of our local trade left had we 
depended upon a 95 per cent plus 10 per 
cent spring or hard wheat blend to meet 
the requirements of the local trade. From 
our experience a 65 per cent flour, all 
soft winter wheat, has been the most sat- 
isfactory we could put out. We believe 
our lack of flour sales has come more 
largely from the use of baker’s bread 
than from any other cause. In our local- 
ity, which is largely dairy, every day we 
see farmers come to town with their milk, 
then go home with bread in their Fords. 
Grocers tell me that not only do farmers 
buy their bread but also their margarine, 
butter and canned milk. 

“I believe the only way we can ever 
get our local trade coming our way is 
by quality and judicious advertising of 
our brands. The value of advertising is 
well illustrated by the story of the old 
gentleman who rode from his business to 
his home for 20 years on a street car and 
looked at the sign of Omega Oil, adver- 
tised for a lame back, and said that they 
were wasting their money on such adver- 
tising. One day while walking over the 
polished floor in his home he slipped and 
sprained his back; when asked what they 
should do for him, he said, ‘Get me a 
bottle of Omega Oil.’ ” 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 
Toledo millers were bidding $1.10 for 
wheat, shipment first half of July, and 
$1.09 for shipment last half of July, 
Toledo rate points, June 23. Soft winter 
wheat standard patent was quoted $5.55@ 
5.75, local springs $7.75@8.15, local Kan- 
sas $7.20 old crop flour, $6.85 new crop 
flour, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo; soft winter 
wheat bran $20@20.75, mixed feed $22.50 

@23.75, middlings $25.25@27. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with combined weekly capacity of 48,000 
bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output neta | 


8. Serre 17,600 

Teast Week 2... ..cccevccece 17,400 36 
BORE BOD. ve secvecpevevecer 18,300 38 
WO FORTS OOD occcescssere 16,400 34 
Three years ago .......... 19,200 40 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 24 152,160 60,211 39 

Last week ...... 18 123,600 49,321 40 

Year ago ........ 25 141,600 62,063 36% 

Two years ago... 8 64,560 24,490 38 
NOTES 


The midsummer meeting of the Michi- 
gan State Millers’ Association will be held 
Thursday, July 13, at Lansing. 

H. V. Nye, general manager Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
stopped off in Toledo June 23 on his way 
back to the mill from the East. 

R. J. Hamilton, formerly connected 
with the Wm. A. Coombs Milling Co., 
Coldwater, Mich., is seriously ill at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
having undergone an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. 


On account of the rains and warm > 


weather, wheat, oats and rye harvest will 
be from a week to 10 days earlier than 
usual in Union County, Ohio. Many 
farmers will have their wheat all cut by 
the last of June. 

The Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association 
concluded its forty-third annual conven- 
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tion at Cedar Point, Ohio, June 22. E. 
T. Custenborder, Sidney, was elected 
president, and J. W. McCord, Columbus, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Frank B. Drees, secretary Michigan 
State Millers’ Association, recently made 
a trip through the southern half of the 
state and reports that the crop in that 
section never appeared better, there being 
very few spotted fields or fields with light 
stand. 

Among representatives of outside mills 
in Toledo this week were C. H. Hitch, 
John F. Meyer & Sons Milling Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., W. F. Steele, Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co., F. P. Fisher, Cleve- 
land office Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City. 

A. B. Hewson, Indiana representative, 
O. B. Grosvenor, Ohio representative, and 
J. H. Bolen, Michigan representative 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, were in Toledo June 24 in con- 
ference with J. F. Hall, district sales 
manager of the mill. 

Accompanying Dr. C. C. Williams, di- 
rector of Ohio experiment station in 
Wooster, and W. E. Hangar, secretary of 
Ohio Seed Improvement Association, 120 
men, women and children made a 78-mile 
trip in automobiles through Crawford 
County, Ohio, visiting the wheat fields 
growing standard varieties of wheat. 


NASHVILLE 


NasnvittE, Tenn., June 24.—Little 
change has been noted this week in the 
reports of southeastern millers on de- 
mand for flour. The sales to meet cur- 
rent needs of merchants continue active, 
being limited to small quantities. There 
is no great interest manifested in new 
wheat flour, both buyers and millers being 
uncertain as to prices. Business is ex- 
pected to assume better volume next 
month, as the new wheat movement gets 
under way. 

Threshing wheat began this week in 
Tennessee, and most of the reports con- 
tinue favorable as to thé crop. Weather 
this week has been fine. Farmers appear 
to be holding wheat for $1.10@1.15, and 
it is thought the movement to market will 
get under way without delay. Old wheat 
is moving in light volume, with No. 2 red, 
with bill, quoted $1.25@1.26 at Nash- 
ville. 

Millers continue to show a tendency to 
shade flour prices, quotations at the close 
of the week being as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs cotton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $7@7.40; stand- 
ard or regular patent, $6.40@6.80; 
straight patent, $5.80@6.25; first clears, 
$4.75@5. 

Fair sales of Minnesota and Kansas 
flours are reported by rehandlers. Prices: 
spring wheat patent, 98 lbs cotton, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $7.70@8.20; hard win- 
ter wheat patent, $6.90@7.20. 

Wheat bran continues easy and quiet, 
while middlings are in fair request. 
Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $19@ 
21; standard middlings or shorts, $26 
@28. 

Corn meal trade continues light. Prices: 
bolted and unbolted meal, in sacks, per 
100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $1.35 
@1.45. : 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
. Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 187,830 89,632 ° 
Last week ....... 187,230 89,658 47.8 
Year ago ........ 143,880 71,771 49.8 
Two years ago... 201,330 71,735 35.6 
Three years ago.. 190,170 40,745 21.4 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


June 24 June 17 
Flour, bbis ............+. 13,400 18,000 
Week, BHD ccc cccecees 32,000 38,000 
GCOPM, DOB accccccvcceess 70,500 72,500 
GOte,” DUB cccccccvteccie 198,500 172,000 


NOTES 

Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
this week, 109 cars. 

The Friendship (Tenn.) Milling Co. 
plans to build a $12,000 elevator. 

Most reports are favorable as to wheat 
in Tennessee. John Benson, Lawrence 
County, reports 2,000 bus on 100 acres. 
Some sections report damage. A Clarks- 
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ville report says there was considerable 
damage by the excessive rains. 

The South Land Mill & Elevator Co., 
recently re in Nashville, has 


been organ election of C. L. Lig- 
gett president J. C. Ralls secretary- 
reasurer and superintendent, Stutson 


Smith and Walter Liggett department 
managers. The company will + ae the 
J. A. & O. L. Jones Milling Co.’s plant, 
which was recently acquired. 

Joun Lerrer. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp., June 24.—End-of- 
the-crop conditions prevail in milling in 
Indiana. Interest centers in the harvest- 
ing of the 1922 crop of wheat and the 
situation that will result when milling of 
new wheat begins and new flour appears 
on the market. Quotations on old crop 
flour are as a rule about 25c bbl lower 
than the level that prevailed at the end 
of last week. Sales, while somewhat slow, 
are probably somewhat more numerous 
than is usual at this time of the year, due 
to the fact that the trade has been on a 
hand-to-mouth basis for several months 
and stocks in the hands of consumers are 
small. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding — as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller for the week ended 
June 24: 

Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

This week ......++.eeseeee 7,50 33 

BMS WEG occ cccsccccccces 6,959 30 

We GHD cs ccccvcccsoveess 5,126 22 

Two years ago ........+5+% 6,698 29 

June 24, 1922, stock in store ........-+ 8,974 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

ME c6occvcteeOneneuee 140,000 coos 

GPE cccccccoccvcceceseee 290,000 116,000 

ED sei o-ctise 0 4 bedeeoceas 164,000 82,000 

Dox Dane's bv babe e hese hes 3,000. 1,400 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
June 24, 1922.. 72,000 395,000 174,000 1,000 
June 26, 1921.. 62,870 365,500 285,770 1,000 
June 26, 1920.. 70,020 358,600 130,620 3,840 


Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvit1te, Inp., June 24.—The first 
car of new wheat was sold in Evansville 
Friday. It was grown in this county and 
grades well. The price paid the farmers 
was $1 per bu. ; 

Business with mills has been quiet dur- 
ing the week. No price has yet been 
established for the new wheat crop, and 
buyers are holding off for the time being. 
The harvest is in full blast, and new 
wheat will soon be coming to market in 
ay. The price is expected to vary 

rom day to day. 

County Agent Paul O. Miller reports 
that some of the wheat in this county will 
grade high, but that considerable damage 
has been done by rust and the chinch bug. 
Up to within three days of harvest, Mr. 
Miller says, the prospects were fine, but 
the week of hot weather, both day and 
night, caused the grain to ripen too fast, 
and in many places it has shriveled. 

Indiana threshermen have been handi- 
capped by lack of coal for their engines, 
and Governor McCray let it be known to- 
day by proclamation that, if necessary, 
the state will see to it that coal mines 
are operated in Indiana in sufficient quan- 
tities to serve the threshermen so that the 
crops can be harvested. 

eek end quotations on flour are as 
follows: best patent, $7.50@7.75; 
straights, $5.50@5.75; Kansas hard, 
$7.75; first clears $4.75, seconds $4.25,— 
basis Evansville, in carload lots. 

Millfeed has been slow and dragging 
during the week. Bran is quoted at $19, 
mixed feed at $23, and shorts $25, in 
carload lots, f.o.b., Evansville. 


NOTES 


Giltner Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
has returned from a trip to Kansas and 
reports that the wheat crop in that state 
will be a large one. 

A deal is in progress for the sale of 
the Sunnyside Mills, operated by Eller- 
bush & Pfafflin, to Charles T. Johnson of 
Mt. Vernon. The deal is expected to be 
completed during the week. 

Elmer E. Lockwood, banker-farmer of 
Poseyville, was in Evansville during the 
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week, and gery that wheat in his part 
of Gibson County will be a good crop. 
He says business is improving, and he 
looks for a good fall trade as soon as 
the wheat is marketed and the farmers 
“are on their feet again.” 

W. W. Ross. 





VIRGINIA 


Norrorkx, Va., June 24.—The local flour 
situation this week is virtually a repeti- 
tion of last week’s business, as jobbers 
continue their policy of reducing stocks 
in anticipation of new crop flour. Very 
little of the latter has been booked, as 
mills do not appear especially anxious to 
take on contracts until conditions* are 
more settled. At times during the week 
extremely low prices have been offered 
for immediate shipment of old wheat 
flour. Top winter wheat patents are 

uoted at $6.50@6.70, standard patents 

-15@6.40, Kansas patents $7.40@7.60, 
straights $6.90@7.20, and northwestern 
springs $7.75@8.25. 

Prices of millfeed have not advanced 
this week, and standard bran is offered 
at $24.50@25, standard middlings $25@ 
25.50, winter wheat flour middlings $28@ 
29, winter bran $26@28, and red dog $37 


@38. 
NO BENEFIT FROM RATE CUT 


<r a peculiar turn in events the 
flour and grain dealers in this locality 
represent the only business which will not 
get the benefit of reduced freight rates 

uly 1. The reduction in this territory 
amounts to 10 per cent, generally, and 
the flour and grain men were given a 10 
per cent reduction Jan. 1, to continue 
for six months. When the general reduc- 
tion takes place July 1, the grain men’s 
former reduction will expire, placing 


‘them on the same basis they have done 


business on for the last six months. 

The forthcoming reduction in rates, 
however, has not had any effect on busi- 
ness. Flour brokers reported that so far 
as known no shipments have been delayed 
for the new rates. This is true in prac- 
tically all other business, according to the 
best information. The reduction in rates 
is not regarded here as very important, 
because it has been already offset by a 
number of increases in the last 18 months 
which leave the rate structure still in such 
condition that brokers say a further re- 
duction is absolutely necessary if they 
are to compete with business to the South 
and East. 

NOTES 

Willis K. Neville, credit man for the 
Old Dominion Tobacco Co., has been 
elected president of the Norfolk-Tide- 
water Association of Credit Men, to suc- 
ceed Henry G. Barbee, head of the 
Harris-Woodson-Barbee Co., candy bro- 
kers, who held the office 12 years. 

W. R. Meech, head of the Lyon & 
Greenleaf organization here, returned this 
week from a tour of eastern North Caro- 
lina, where he made close observations 
of conditions. He reported that exces- 
sive rains during June have cut down crop 
yields to a great extent, especially in the 
case of potatoes and cotton. This condi- 
tion is regarded as particularly disap- 
pointing, in view of the fact this locality 
was just recovering from market depres- 
sions of the last two years. 

JosepH A. Leste. 





ALABAMA 


Mosirz, Axa., June 24.—Local grain 
and flour market conditions are still im- 
proving, and a brighter outlook is re- 
ported by practically every dealer in the 
trade. Lower prices and better condi- 
tions in other branches of commerce, par- 
ticularly the lumber business, have served 
to increase flour and grain sales during 
the past week. City bakers are buying 
regularly and the country trade con- 
tinues to improve. In fact, the general 
business outlook is better than at any 
time since last fall. 

The export business is good and there 
seems to be a general effort on the part 
of ship operators and local business men 
to encourage the movement of flour and 
grain through this port. The establish- 
ment of the Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
mixing plant here has stirred up a great 
deal of interest, and two cargoes have 
arrived at the plant since the opening. 

Prices, which are about the same as 
last week, are as follows: hard winter 
wheat flour, short patent, $8@8.25 bbl; 


soft winter wheat flour, best patent, $8.50 
@8.60; spring wheat flour, short patent, 
$9@9.25; low grade, $5.65@7. Bran is 
selling at $1.25@1.35 per 100 Ibs; shorts, 
$1.50@1.60 per 100 lbs; chops, $1.40@1.50 
per 100 lbs; corn meal $1.80@1.90 per 
96 Ibs. 

The week’s exports were: to Havana, 
248 bus oats, 1,261 bbls flour, 9,358 bus 
corn; to Matanzas, 100 bbls flour, 1,118 
bus oats; to Sagua, 204 bbls flour, 102 
bbls corn meal. 

Epmunp A. CuestTer. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dutvutn, Mixn., June 26.—The flour 
market last week continued in the same 
marked quietude as for some weeks past. 
Wheat developed considerable strength, 
but this did not result in any increase in 
the nving of flour and particularly of 
patent. he character of the demand 
does not indicate any better feeling as to 
the price level on the part of users. Mill 
sales continue at a low volume and con- 
sumers are still hanging to the belief that 
a lower level of prices will be the rule 
later. 

Clear flour was in some demand, but 
the mills had none for sale and nothing 
was done in the way of business. The 
mills advanced their quotations lic per 
bbl. 


Durum flour declined in interest and in 
demand. Buyers show an inclination to 
rest on what they have, during the mid- 
season period, and await crop develop- 
ments. 

Buying of rye flour continues to be 
confined to home users, with the eastern 
trade still absent from this market, the 
local mills being unable to compete with 
outside mills in prices quoted. 

Millfeed still sells slowly, but there is 
a better undertone to the market and 
prices are steady. Eastern bids are com- 
ing a little higher, but are still below 
mill quotations. The mills are not offer- 
ing much, being well sold ahead or dis- 
posing of output as they produce it. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Dhle WOOK 2 csc ccceccvccess 18,830 61 
ere re 7,625 21 
BME DOD cccecccevecccesce 8,200 22 
Two years afO .........+5. 22,420 61 


NOTES 


Cash corn continues in good demand 
and prices are stiffening. Receipts are 
smaller. 

A considerable volume of the grain that 
cleared last week was destined for Cana- 
dian ports for export. 

Large loads are the rule in the move- 
ment of oats. Saturday a cargo of 525,- 
000 bus cleared for Buffalo. 

Barley is firm and arrivals are limited, 
mostly coming from Minneapolis for stor- 
age here and later shipment by lake. 

S. C. Harris, of McCarthy Bros. Co., 
Chicago, accompanied by A. E. Cross, 
of the same city, was visiting in Duluth 
last week. 

Most of the wheat that came in last 
week was from Minneapolis and applied 
on contracts. The amount that went on 
the tables for sale was light. 

Stocks of grain are being steadily re- 
duced, in spite of fairly liberal receipts. 
Late boat loadings Saturday were: durum 
wheat, 130,000 bus; spring, 93,000; corn, 
262,000; oats, 525,000; rye, 242,000. 

Rye stocks are down to a low point 
with the recent boat loadings, and the 
cash article is in good demand. Futures 
are also showing increased activity, and 
more large operators are in the market. 

Flour receipts from the interior for 
lake shipment are decreasing in volume, 
and the package freight boats are finding 
no difficulty in taking care of them. They 
are, in fact, taking grain to fill out car- 
goes. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, is holding at 214c, with charter- 
ing slow. Tonnage necessary to move 
grain sold for shipment is already pretty 
well placed. Much of the grain now ar- 
riving has been already contracted to go 
out, and is being assembled here for 
loading on boats. 


The cash basis on spring wheat has 
been declining in sympathy with other 
markets, on account of the favorable crop 
prospect, and getting more in adjustment 
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with the futures market. New crop of- 
ferings are expected before a great while. 
Durum wheat is steadier and in better 
demand than spring. Elevators and ship- 
pers pick up the choice durum and are 
anxious for it. 

At Washington, last week, Attorney 
F, W. Sullivan, representing the Duluth 
Board of Trade, the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Omaha Grain 
Exchange, argued before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against advancing 
the rate on grain from Omaha to Duluth, 
on which transit is given at Minneapolis, 
to the basis that prevailed before March 
1, 1920. Since then the rate has been the 
same as the rate from Omaha to Chicago. 
In a case in which Kansas City claimed 
discrimination in favor of Omaha the 
examiner recommended removing the dis- 
crimination by advancing the rate to Du- 
luth. Attorney Hagerman, representing 
the Great Northern and Omaha railways, 
protested against advancing the rate. 
The case is under advisement. 

F. G. Cartson. 


NEW FULTON BAG FACTORY 


Fully Equipped Plant to Be Erected in Min- 
neapolis by Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills— 
Ready for Occupancy Next Year 


The Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills has 
acquired a tract of land at East Henne- 
pin Avenue and Taft Street, in the 
Northwest Terminal district, Minneapo- 
lis, on which it will build at once a full; 
equipped bag factory. The property is 
250x400 feet and the first unit will cover 
a space of 207x105 feet. The building 
will be four stories, with basement, of 
reinforced concrete and brick facing, and 
when completed will cost about $250,000 
to $300,000. 

Plans for the new factory were drawn 
by Kees & Colburn, Minnéapolis, and 
contracts for the construction work have 
been awarded to the H. N. Leighton 
Co., of this city. Excavating has been 
started and it is expected that the build- 
ing will be ready for occupancy in Feb- 
ruary of next year. 

Jacob Elsas, the founder of the com- 
pany, and Norman E. Elsas, of At- 
lanta, Ga., have been in Minneapolis the 
past two weeks completing negotiations 
for the purchasing of the property and 
letting the contracts for the building, 
which will be the first unit of three 
buildings that eventually will be built in 
this city. 

The Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills has its 
main office, cotton mills and bag factory 
at Atlanta, Ga., with branch factories at 
New Orleans, La., St. Louis, Mo., Dallas, 
Texas, and Brooklyn, N. Y. This com- 
pany has for many years had a north- 
western sales agency, with offices at Min- 
neapolis. V. C. Douglas is the north- 
western representative. 








MACARONI MANUFACTURERS MEET 

Niagara Faris, Ont., June 24.—The 
National Association of Macaroni Manu- 
facturers closed its nineteenth annual 
convention today after a three-day ses- 
sion at the Clifton Hotel. The attendance 
was rather small, but the meetings were 
instructive and interesting. 

F. Miller, New York City, was elected 
president; Edward E. Vermyler, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., first vice president; Lloyd 
Skinner, Omaha, Neb., second vice presi- 
dent; E. Baker, Cleveland, Ohio, treas- 
urer, and M. J. Donna, Braidwood, III. 
secretary. 

The convention went on record as ap- 
proving the proposed increase on the duty 
on lard from Ie to 2c lb. Standardiz.- 
tion of eggs was also discussed, and cer- 
tain changes were recommended. 

The annual banquet was given on Fri- 
day evening. 

E. Baneasser. 





Weekly Grain Exports 

Exports of grain for the week ended June 

24, as reported by the Bureau of Marke's, 

exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 

inspected out under American grades, '" 
bushelB (000’s omitted): 

Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley At 


Atlantic ....1,445 1,200 1,832 198 itt 
eee 75 86.180 15 -. 218 
Pacific ..... 595 a 107 . 

Totals ....2,115 1,330 1,847 305 1,629 
Prev. week..2,261 1,668 915 707 bet 


Totals, July 1- 
June 24.183,520 99,386 12,722 23,694 20,093 
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According to those in the trade who 
rely upon the selling of flour to make 
what is known as a living, there is much 
that could be said about the flour mar- 
ket and the general conditions now pre- 
vailing in New York, but what can be 
or what is said and what can be written 
is quite a different matter. Consequent- 
ly one who has to write about these com- 
ments, in view of the fact that a trade 
publication in its course of distribution 
has to pass through the mails, is some- 
what restricted, though if given a free 
hand he would be able to set down some 
quite picturesque language, not usually 
found in printed market reports, but at 
the same time quite graphically describ- 
ing the present condition of the flour 
market here. 

In looking back over the past three or 
four months, one is led to wonder how 
distributors have been able to so con- 
sistently keep out of the market and 
still keep in business, unless they have 
become endowed with the qualifications 
of a magician and by waving a magic 
wand either create flour from thin air 
or make their buyers believe they have 
some in stock when they haven’t. In any 
event, buying during nearly all of that 
period has been and still is of the hand- 
to-mouth variety, and present appear- 
ances indicate that this will so continue 
for some little time to come. 

Even the new crop business, which 
usually helps to liven things up at this 
period of the year, has apparently been 
at least temporarily mislaid, because 
there is practically none of it in evi- 
dence. There have been, of course, some 
slight sales of new Kansas flours at 
prices ranging $5.75@6.25, jute, for July- 
August shipment, but these levels are so 
near those of old crop flours as to be 
uninteresting to most buyers. Now it is 
quite clear that the slide from old to 
new crop flours will be so smooth as not 
to give the slider even the slightest jolt, 
and entirely different from what might 
be termed by some, “those good old 
days,” when the difference ‘was $1 per 
bbl, and with this as bait the mill repre- 
sentative went forth upon his fishing ex- 
cursion with a sure feeling of a good 
catch, 

One reason for the development of the 
situation that now exists lies unquestion- 
ably with Canadian flours, because in the 
early part of the period under considera- 
tion they played a large part in the busi- 
ness drama or comedy, depending upon 
the way in which one looked at it, and 
were purchased quite heavily by nearl 
all buyers in that section of New Yor 
known as the East Side. Their distribu- 
tion was almost entirely on this one side 
of the city, but they affected the mar- 
ket on all sides, and may again play a 
somewhat similar réle, though their ac- 
tion will undoubtedly be greatly restrict- 
ed, if not entirely controlled, by the 
tariff which it is proposed to enact 
against them. 

At the present time, business is con- 
fined entirely to two kinds of spring 
Wheat flour, namely, those bearing well- 
known, well-advertised brands, and those 
bearing prices which are well below the 
high point of the range, or on occasion 
a shade under the low point. 

Mills seem more anxious for business, 
Consequently the price situation is much 
softer and it is not unusual for millers 
to shade their price 10@15c rather than 
develop callouses on their fingers by or- 
ders slipping through them, but in gen- 
eral the sales which have been made are 


only of small lots and the total volume 
seems to be far from what it might be 
expected to be at this time of the year. 
However, there is a large mass of people 
here to be fed, and they will still continue 
to use flour, so all is not lost. 

The slight advance in wheat prices to- 
ward the close of the week gave the mar- 
ket a little better undertone. 

Quotations: spring first patent, $8.65@ 
9.65; standard patent, $7.25@7.75; first 
clears, $6.50@7; soft winter straights, 
$5.50@6; new crop quotations 25c under; 
hard winter straights, $6.50@7; new 
crop, $5.75@6.25; first clears, $5.25@ 
5.75; rye, $5.50@6.25,—all jute. 


FLOUR CLUB GOLF TOURNAMENT 


The New York Flour Club has ar- 
ranged a golf tournament to be held be- 
tween its members on Wednesday, July 
12, at the Pomonok Country Club, near 
Flushing, L. I., arrangements having 
been perfected through the courtesy of 
its president, A. F. Janss. 

Everybody will pay his own expenses, 
including a “green fee” of $2; a light 
luncheon will be served, and prizes will 
be awarded as follows: low net for 18 
holes, best ball handicap, for pairs, low 
net for 36 holes, and a kicker’s prize. 

The arrangements provide for playing 
18 holes in the morning, followed by 
luncheon, and the final 18 holes in the 
afternoon. There are a number of en- 
tries, and consequently a good contest 
is expected. 

NOTES 

Monroe Wellerson, of the New York 
offices of Washburn-Crosby Co., sailed 
for England on the steamship Scythia 
on Thursday, June 22. 

According to some statistics recently 
compiled by the Merchants’ Association, 
the number of different kinds of bakeries 
in New York City is 2,319. The total 
number of persons engaged in this line 
of business is 28,0388, and the annual 
value of the products $173,510,000. 

Still maintaining its record of being 
the first to send into the New York mar- 
ket a sample of Oklahoma wheat, the 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
recently sent its New York agent, Wil- 
liam E. Carter, a sample of this year’s 
crop, which was exhibited to the trade 
during the week just closed. 

Among the millers to visit this market 
this week were John W. Maney, presi- 
dent of Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 
and Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El 
Reno, Okla; H. V. Nye, manager of 
the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Sa- 
lina, Kansas, and J. F. Baldwin, manager 
of the McKaw Milling Co., Topeka, 
Kansas. 


BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., June 24.—Flour was 
easier early in the week, and firmer later, 
though local buyers, having recently re- 
plenished holdings at low point, were 
content to watch those who were bearish 
at the bottom scrambling to cover. How- 
ever, it was a quiet week for business, 
compared with the two preceding weeks. 
The trade had some cheap stuff bought 
and refused to get bullish on the eve of 
a big new crop. Most buyers are wait- 
ing for the new crop movement to break 
the market before stocking up, but it 
often happens that when the new crop 
movement begins, especially where the 
quality of the grain is as fine as it prom- 
ises to be this season, the demand is so 
great and urgent that the price goes up 
instead of down. History may repeat 
itself this year, particularly as prices are 
moderately low, Europe must needs still 
be fed, and the mills are not clamoring 
to sell new crop flour as much as they 
were. 
Springs were firm but quiet, first pat- 


ents closing nominally at $7.75@8; stand- 
ard patents, $7.25@7.50,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@15c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Some 
mills were asking more than quotations, 
but there was no trading advance estab- 
lished as far as could be ascertained. 
There was no scarcity of offerings and 
reasonable bids were generally accepted. 
Buyers facetiously remarked that the 
next springs they would want would 
probably be new hard winters bleached. 
Sales were limited. 

Hard winters were steady and slow, 
short patents at the close ranging nomi- 
nally $7@7.25; straights, $6.50@6.75,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5 
@l5c less in jute, or 15@25c less in 
bulk. Early top quality was freely of- 
fered at $7 and straight at $6.50 or less, 
cotton, but at the close they were asking 
25@40c more, with no business resulting. 
In fact, the trade is now more interested 
in new flour than old, and will probably 
take hold of the former in good shape 
when it thinks the price is right. A large 
influx of mill representatives were here 
this week paving the way for business 
in the new product. 

Soft winters were unchanged and in- 
active, short patents closing nominally at 
$6.25@6.50; near-by straights, $5.25@ 
5.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@15c less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk. The few buyers of patent were 
waiting for the new product at the dif- 
ference in price, claiming that they could 
not afford to pay the premium generally 
asked for old; then they prefer the new 
goods, anyhow. Near-by straight was 
apparently on the shelf, and little or 
nothing was done in either old or new. 
Old was generally held at quotations, 
but the new was only shyly offered and 
at a price with a string tied to it, after 
having recently sold at $4.75, if not $4.50, 
bulk. Firmer wheat caused the dearth in 
offerings. 

City mills ran strong and continued 
to enjoy a good demand, domestic and 
export. They reduced their spring pat- 
ent 25c bbl, but made no other changes 
in either flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 17,- 
855 bbls; destined for export, 5,633. 


NOTES 


It is intimated that the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Co. may reopen its Baltimore 
office. 

Milton A. Smeak, chief flour inspector 
of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
has returned from a month’s vacation 
spent in the South. 

Franz A. Stiide. of Otto Stiide & 
Co., grain exporters, has sailed for Ger- 
many, to be gone three months, princi- 
pally for his health. 

Exports from here this week included 
11,773 bbls flour and 2,160,410 bus grain 
—220,189 wheat, 565,886 corn, 460,705 
oats, and 913,630 rye. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.60 bu; domestic wheat, $1.40; corn, 
80c; rye, $1.10; barley, 80c; oats, 55c. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
8, 1921, to June 24, 1922, 690,017 bus; 
year ago, 416,613. Range’ of prices 
this week, 70@72c; last year, 72@73c. 

Receipts vf new southern wheat from 
June 20 to June 24, 484 bus; same pe- 
riod last year, 16,821. Range of prices 
this week, 85c@$1.35; last year 90c@ 
$1.36. 

William B. Rearick, trading as the 
Maryland Cake Co., has been adjudicated 
a bankrupt by consent in the United 
States court here. George W. Manly was 
appointed receiver under $500 bond. 

No. 2 red winter, garlicky, in this mar- 
ket at the close was 43,c under No. 2 red 
winter, after being 7c under at one time 
during the week,, whereas recently it was 
preferred at the same price and early 
in the season sold at 22c discount. 

The first new wheat, rye and oats of 
the season, all parcel lots from tributary 
territory, were received here this week 
and were regarded as better than the 
average for first new grain. The wheat 
brought $1.35 bu, the rye $1.03, and the 
oats 45c. 

The Howard County Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation of this state has decided to form 
a buying and selling organization for 
selfprotection under the name of the 
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Howard County Farmers’ Supply Com- 
pany Co-Operative, Inc., with a. capital 
of $1,000. Shares to sell at $2 each, par 
value, and any member of the associa- 
tion in good standing may become a 
stockholder with a maximum of 10 
shares. 


The central purchasing bureau of 
Maryland, Walter N. Kirkman, agent, 
opened bids this week for supplying cer- 
tain state institutions with flour for the 
next three months, and awarded con- 
tracts for about 925 bbls—800 hard 
wheat patent, basis $6.80 in 98-lb cot- 
tons, to the Atlantic Flour Co., Lewis 
Blaustein, proprietor, and 125 near-by 
soft winter straight, basis $5.75 in sec- 
ondhand 98-lb cottons, to White & Co., 
about half of the purchases to be hauled 
by the buyer from store, and the other 
half to be delivered by seller to cars, 
boat or institutions within the city lim- 
its, as per specifications. 

Visitors of the week were Harry G. 
Randall, vice president and general man- 
ager, and A. D. Acheson, Philadelphia 
representative, Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City; A. J. Oberg, sales 
manager Christian Mills, Minneapolis; 
Oscar Moore, secretary Bay State Mill- 
ing Co. Winona, Minn; E. B. Sewell, 
with Willis Norton & Co., Topeka, Kan- 
sas; G. M. Ross, president Whitewater 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., president Ross 
Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas; J. B. 
Evans, sales manager N. Sauer Milling 
Co., Cherryvale, Kansas; J. E. Sullivan, 
sales manager Sawyer Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas; A. J. McCoy, with 
Wyandotte Elevator Co., Kansas City. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., June 24.—There was 
a little better demand for patents this 
week, and particularly today, but the 
general feeling is that it was not due to 
the decline in prices as much as to the 
fact that buyers needed the flour. It is 
also believed they will require additional 
supplies and will take them regardless of 
where the price of wheat goes. This 
will continue until the new crop basis is 
established, when it is thought some spec- 
ulative buying might be encouraged. At 
present the trade is looking for ridicu- 
lously low figures and would not buy if 
it was offered at their ideas. At 25c 
under last week’s prices millers here say 
spring patents are too cheap but they 
must keep running. The best spring 
patents were 15@25c lower than last 
week and bakers 10@20c for the leading 
brands. First clears were scarce but 
easily salable at the decline quoted, 
while second clears were .slow and in 
quite liberal supply. Rye flour firmer, 
particularly for pure white, which ap- 
pears to be rather scarce. 

The output shows an increase this 
week, due to the cleaning up of some 
export orders today. The mills will be 
run on domestic business entirely next 
week and the outlook is for a decrease 
in production. 

\ The local retail trade is taking very 
little flour and some of the mills below 
$8.75 in eighth’s have advanced their 
price to that figure on the best patents. 

Kansas mill agents here were offering 
flour at 20@25c under last week, but to- 
day were advanced to previous prices. 
They are doing a little daily and expect 
this to continue on old wheat flour. The 
range was $6.75@7.50 for short patent 
and $6@7 for clears, Buffalo rate points.. 

Millfeeds were off about $1 from last 
week’s prices, but the past few days 
considerable strength was shown, and 
prices have reacted. The West is re- 
ported getting dry and there is less dis- 
position to sell on the part of the mills 
here, although buyers are not inclined to 
pay the prices. However, stocks in coun- 
. try dealers’ hands are extremely low and 
with the West almost certain of keeping 
hands off this market, it is not unlikely 
that an advance will be forced here. 
There are also good prospects, according 
to farmers, of a long dry spell after the 
recent downpours. The mills have plenty 
of bran and middlings, but will hold on 
as the demand for bran has picked up 
the past few days and coarse grains are 
higher. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is stronger, fol- 
lowing the advance in the cereal. Hom- 
iny feeds, however, are freely offered. 
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Gluten feed is in liberal supply and low- 
er, salés having been made here this week 
at less than $4 under last week, and there 
are offerings today at $33.75, track, Buf- 
falo. Cott meal is steady and 
dull. Oil meal is easy. Milo No. 8 is 
higher and scarce. Buckwheat is held 
at $2.40, but nothing is doing. 

Rolled oats are _o and only steady. 
Reground oat hulls are neglected and 
weak, , 
FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
This week ......-6.-e.eee 152,875 92 
Last week ....--.cececeee 146,550 88 
WOOF OBO cvcscvcccesscees 117,625 70 
Two years @GO .......+..65 117,855 71 
Three years ago .......... 125,940 76 


Martin Luther, of the Minneapolis 
Durum Products Co., was here this week. 

Howard Bissell, president of the Peo- 
ple’s Bank of this city, has been elected 
president of the New York State Bank- 
ers’ Association. 

Shipments this week from Buffalo ele- 
vators by steamers to Montreal were 
418,500 bus of wheat, compared with 
135,000 bus a year ago. 

Sid. Gerard, one of the head millers 
of the Washburn-Crosby mill here, will 
take charge of his brother’s mill at 
Brighton, N. Y., near Rochester. 

Ye Ole Tyme Baking Co. has filed 
papers here giving capitalization as $10,- 
000. Directors: Alfred E. Robinson, 
George B. Burger, Ralph Detrick. 

The total rainfall in this state for 22 
days this month was 2.33 inches or more 
than double the amount during the entire 
month of June last year and 1920. 

Stocks of wheat here are 5,100,000 bus, 
compared with 580,800 bus a year ago. 
There are 14,300,000 bus of grain in store 
here today. Last year there were 9,- 
100,000 bus. 

F. T. Whaley, New England agent of 
the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., stopped 
off here to have luncheon with the Buf- 
falo Flour Club en route to the macaroni 
manufacturers’ convention. 

The Bellanca Macaroni Co. and the 
Niagara Macaroni Co. have consolidated. 
The plant operated by the Niagara com- 

any on Niagara Street will be aban- 
a and manufacturing confined to the 
Bellanca company. 

Harold Havens, cashier of the Gen- 
eral Baking Co.’s plant in this city, has 
disappeared; also $4,500 belonging to his 
employers. Three other persons who re- 
sided with the missing cashier are also 
being sought, according to the police re- 
ports. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 5,383,000 bus, of which 2,900,- 
000 bus were wheat, 977,800 coming from 
Canadian ports. A year ago the grain 
receipts were 3,658,000 bus, of which 1,- 
459,000 bus were wheat, 143,000 bus from 
Canada. 

Owing to floods in the Mohawk valley 
the upbound fleet of canal boats was de- 
layed and shipments from Buffalo ele- 
vators to New York this week were only 
54,000 bus of corn and 213,000 bus of rye. 
A year ago 243,200 bus left Buffalo for 
New York. 

Theodore S. Banks, representing the 
Minneapolis Durum Products Co; Fred 
Kruger, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., and W. S. Preyer, of the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., all of Buffalo, at- 
tended the macaroni manufacturers’ con- 
vention at Niagara Falls. 

James Cahill, of the Cahill Bread & 
Biscuit Co., was a caller on his friends 
in the flour trade in Buffalo this week on 
his way to Alden, N. Y., for a short va-. 
cation. From Alden he goes to the north 
woods for a rest. Mr. Cahill recently 
sold the Cahill Bread & Biscuit Co. to 
the Ward Baking Co. interests. 

The Miner-Hillard Milling Co. will 
electrify its “A” mill at Miners Mills, 
Pa., — central station power. This 
is being done to demonstrate the prac- 


ticability of electrifying all the com- 
pany’s mills from the same source or 
of building a central power station to 
generate its own current. E. E. Godfrey, 
of East Aurora, N. Y., is also electrify- 
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ing his mills and elevator. Both of these 
installations are being made by the A. E. 
Baxter Raginsyeing Ca. 

E. Bancasser. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puapereui, Pa., June 24.—Constant 
fluctuations in wheat unsettled the con- 
fidence of jobbers and bakers, and there 
was little disposition to purchase flour 
during the past week, except in small 
lots to satisfy immediate wants. The 
new crop season-was also a factor in the 
sluggish demand. The market was un- 
settled, though prices showed little net 
change for the week. 





NOTES 

George Breier, of the grain firm of 
J. H. McCreery & Sons, Peoria, Ill., was 
among the visitors on ’change this week. 

S. Townsend Zook, grain and flour 
dealer of this city, has opened his cot- 
tage at Ocean City, N. J., where he will 
spend the summer with his family. 

Among the visitors at the Commercial 
Exchange this week was F. W. Wenz, 
Ontario, Can. He is visiting his brother, 
George A. Wenz, of the grain firm of 
S. C. Woolman & Co. 

Clarence S. Woolman, manager of the 
eed department of Hales & Hunter 
o., Chicago, has been here most of the 
week visiting his brother, Walter K. 
Woolman, president of the Commercial 
reg or He left Friday for Washing- 
ton, and from there will return home. 

Geyelin & Co., agents for the French 
Steamship Line, will reinstate the Havre- 
Dunkirk service from Philadelphia next 
month. This will be in addition to the 
Bordeaux-Havre service. The French 
steamship, Breiz Izel, will leave Phila- 
delphia on July 8 for Havre and Dun- 
kirk, and the Sonora the latter part of 
July for Bordeaux and Havre. 

Samus S. Danie1s. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., June 24.—It has 
been another dull week. There may be 
a little variation in the contributing 
causes for it, but in any event the ef- 
fect is the same. Some of the millers 
here are inclined to see better times a 
little ahead. They back this up by as- 
serting that the stocks of jobbers and re- 
tailers are extremely light, but that con- 
dition has obtained for many months, 
and, in the judgment of some, stocks all 
along, with a few exceptions, have been 
about down to the irreducible minimum. 
In the main, millers are dubious and see 
little chance for improvement, particu- 
larly as long as American flour continues 
to be handicapped in the foreign mar- 
kets. Some of the mills have been doing 
a little repair work. 

Bakers continue to complain of light 
sales. Ordinarily midsummer brings big 
improvements to their trade, the house- 
wife taking a baking vacation during hot 
weather. However, the vacation appar- 
ently is a little behind schedule, possibly 
because the weather has been cool. 

While some of the mills are holding 

rices close to former levels, the majority 

ave advanced on the higher grades fol- 
lowing wheat; certainly demand does not 
warrant any hardening of prices, with 
the exception of first clears. On clears, 
most mills are sold up close and have 
little to offer. The small output does not 
warrant contracting much ahead. Sales 
are generally on the open market. Here 
are the going prices on hard wheat flours: 
spring patents, $8.65@8.75 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $8.90; spring 
straights, $8.50, cotton 98’s, mostly local; 
bakers patent, $8@8.35, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; first clears, $6.50@7.50, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7; low 
grade, $4.25, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Coming with some contrast to the 
condition of hard wheat mills, some of 
the soft wheat concerns here have been 
doing a fair volume of business. There 
are half a dozen reasons, more or less, 
contributing to this. There were quite 
heavy bookings earlier. Prices on win- 
ter wheat here have been gradually get- 
ting easier for several weeks, irrespec- 
tive of the outside markets. Jobbers have 
apparently come to the conclusion that 
now is the time to move stuff that has 
been contracted, before the new crop 
comes in, and under the readjustment 
find it difficult to place their offerings at 


















old crop een Apparently, retailers 
who have in turn bought from jobbers, 
are getting a little anxious, too. Delay 
in deliveries now might mean cancella- 
tions and the net result is that there 
is some urgency to clean up the book 
orders without further delay. . Winter 
straights, established brands, offered at 
$5.90@6 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $6.50@7. 

Entire wheat and graham are mostly 
on what amounts to a jobbing basis. 
There is a fairly steady demand for 
smallish lots. Basis Boston rate points, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, entire wheat is of- 
fered at $7.90@8, and graham at $5.70@ 
5.80 bbl. Rye flour has eased off about 
25c and the trade is waking up a little. 
Some sales have been made. Mills are 
sold 10 days to two weeks ahead. Best 
white brands are offered at $6@6.10 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Western 
brands jobbed here are dull and prices 
barely maintained, with light offered at 
$7 bbl, to shade under, cotton 98’s. 

Feed is dull. Some mills report ac- 
cumulations, but, generally speaking, 
mills are inclined to put on a price that 
will keep it cleaned up rather than take 
a chance on the later market and the 
effect of the crop just ahead. Bran is 
off about 50c ton and middlings about 
the same. Going quotations are: spring 
bran, $24.50 ton, sacked, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $82; winter bran, $28@29, 
mostly local; spring middlings, $26.50@ 
28.50 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, 
$30@32; winter middlings, $28@29, 
sacked, mostly local. Rye feed easier at 
$24@25 ton, sacked, mostly local. West- 
ern feeds steady, with corn meal offered 
at $29 ton, and ground oats at $34, both 
bulk, ‘jobbing. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester flour mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
TOS WOE acccadedeevcaede 6,300 4 
EMRE WOOK .nccccccvccccces 5,900 32 


Of this week’s total, 4,000 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,600 winter and 700 
rye. T. W. Kwapp. 





PITTSBURGH 


PirrspurcH, Pa., June 24.—Trade dur- 
ing the past week was fairly good, as 
there was a considerable amount of busi- 
ness booked for immediate delivery. There 
were new wheat quotations, but the trade 
in general was not interested. The coal 
strike continues, but there was no reac- 
tion in the flour market. Family trade 
also is holding out exceptionally good. 

Quotations: hard winter wheat short 
patents $7.75@8, standard patents $7@ 
7.30; spring wheat short patent $8@8.40, 
standard patents $7.35@7.75, all in 98’s, 
cotton, f.o.b., Pittsburgh delivery; soft 
winter wheat, $5.50, in bulk. 

The feed market was unchanged, there 
being little or no demand. Trade is 
looking for lower prices. Prices, f.o.b., 
Pittsburgh delivery: standard bran, $21; 
pure bran, $22; standard middlings, $22; 
flour middlings, $28.50; red dog, $35.50; 
second clears, $40, all ton basis. 


NOTES 


J. D. Lewis, Zelienople, is building a 
new bakery. 

The Mason bakery, Kittanning, is 
building a new shop. 

The Northside Baking Co. is building 
a shop in East Street. 

The Ellwood Baking Co., Ellwood City, 
which was recently organized, reports an 
excellent business. 

F, J. Conley, Pittsburgh flour broker, 
made a tour through West Virginia dur- 
ing the past week. 

Charles Collon, Hazelwood, will make 
considerable improvements to his estab- 
lishment before fall. 

George L. Reed, Brookville, Pa., was 
a visitor at the Charles Koch & Co. 
establishment during the week. 

The annual reunion of the Retail Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association of Western 
Pennsylvania will be held on July 12, in 
Turner Park, Perrysville Avenue, North- 
side. The committee consists of Henry 
Zitzer, Herman Schelat, Herman Koch, 
Jacob Schafnit, J. R. Lloyd, George 
Munsinger, George Burkhardt, and Jo- 
seph Schneider. 
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WICHITA 

A sharp break in cash wheat to an ex- 
port basis on the ordinary, and a reduc- 
tion in. premiums on high protein millin: 
grades, was instantly reflected in an adq- 
ed interest in offerings of flour both with 
family and general baking trade. 

There was less quibb about the 
price, and some round lots of patent were 
worked to large eastern seaboard bakers 
from here. One of the largest mills went 
on full time, running a seven-day week 
for the first time in ns, Bak while. Outside 
mills reported an improved business with 
many more inquiries and bids near a 
working basis. 

The week’s correspondence indicated 
small stocks of flour, both in first and 
second hands, with the entire trade watc)h- 
ing all news from growing crops very 
closely, as anything that might develop 
that would indicate any loss from the 
early promise from the new crop, it is 
expected would bring a scramble amony 
buyers both for domestic and export ac- 
count. 

Both the grain and milling trades hav 
been amazed at the length of the tail to 
the last short crop. Our mills stocked u) 
on wheat 90 days ago, believing country 
reserves were cleaned up or nearly sv 
and now at harvest time, country offering- 
of old wheat are heavier than in Januar, 
The big premiums on good milling grad 
of cash wheat have faded away. 

The new crop basis has not been fixed. 
but at the moment it is generally believec 
$1.10, basis Kansas City, for the averag: 
mill mix, will be about right. From tl: 
tests made from early threshings from 
Oklahoma and southern Kansas, the qua! 
ity is only fair, and there is fear that 
another year of careful selection is befor 
us in order to get the quality necessar) 
to preserve existing flour standards. Thx 
offerings of new wheat are unusuall\ 
small for this season, but a few round 
lots were bought for next week’s loading 
at 85@90c to the farmer. The present 
export bids for Gulf shipment in July 
make purchases by country dealers at 
these prices profitable to apply on them; 
but there is a noticeable tendency on the 
part of the country to buy on this basis 
and put on the open market in the belief 
that prices are near, or quite at, the 
bottom, and their chance for a profit in 
an advance is good. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 





This week ........ 63,420 28,823 45 

Last week ........ y 25,882 4) 

FORP GMO. ccoscecees y 27,559 54 

Two years ago .... 38,820 20,143 51 
NOTES 


At a meeting of the directors yesterday. 
James E. Bennett was admitted to mem- 
bership in the Wichita Board of Trade 

J. W. Gerhardt was admitted to mem- 
bership on the Wichita Board of Trac 
today. He will be the resident manager 
of the Southern Grajn Co. 

A. F. Johns, who has been manager fo! 
Williamson Grain Co. for the past several 
years, is now connected with the casli 
grain department of Dilts & Morgan here 


A. W. Bennett was admitted to mem 
bership on the Wichita Board of Trac 
today. He was formerly connected wil 
the J. R. Harold Grain Co. The fir 
name will be the Bennett-Render Griai 


S. H. Ranson, formerly Wallingfoi! 
Bros. Grain Co., was admitted to tic 
Wichita Board of Trade at a recent (i- 
rectors’ meeting. He will open an office 
and operate under the name of Ranson 
Grain Co. in room No. 613, Wheel’. 
Kelly, Hagny Building, formerly occi- 
pied by Foot Grain Co. 


A. G, McReynolds, general manager «'! 
the Farmers’ Co-operative Commissi:''! 
Co., was this week admitted to membe'- 
ship in the Wichita Board of Trade. Tw» 
years ago, when the bylaws of the fari'- 
ers’ organization | ne for co-oper’- 
tive distribution of profits, its applicatio 
for membership was rejected. In Octo 
ber last, the rules of the organization 
were changed to provide for paying divi- 
dends on stock in regular way, all sur- 
plus over a fixed rate of 8 per cent to !« 
retained in the company’s treasury. 
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DULUTH, JUNE 24 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons 

1922 1921 
Family patent ....... $7.45@7.65 $8.40@8.65 


Bakers patent - 7.20@7.40 8.15@8.40 
First clear, jute ...... 5.40@5.95 6.75@7.25 
Second clear, jute .... 4.25@4.60 56.00@5.50 
No. 2 semolina ....... 7.00@7.25 7.80@8.05 
Durum patent ........ 6.75@7.00 7.55@7.80 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.0.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5.70; No. 2 straight, $5.20; No. 
3 ’ $3.75; No. 5 dark, $5.65; No. 8 rye, 
$4.65 

WHEAT—Short covering featured the fu- 
ture market on fear of drouth talk in the 
Canadian and sections of the American 
Northwest. The increased demand ran prices 
up sharply until reported rains over affected 
area late in the week caused a reaction. Crop 
developments were closely watched as mar- 
ket factors. There was a good cash demand 
with better business done in durum than in 
spring owing to larger receipts of the former. 
Buying did not press but practically all offer- 
ings were taken over by the different interests 
quietly and at unchanged or lowered basis 
compared with last week, Stocks decreased 
104,000 bus, 





GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 


——— Dark northern 


No. 0. No. 3 
. 188% @149% 131% @145% 122% @140% 
20... 185% @151% 133% @147% 124% @142\% 
21... 133% @150% 131% @146% 122% @141% 
22... 13456 @151% 130% @146% 121% @141% 
23... 186% @153% 132% @148% 123% @143\% 
24... 186% @153% 132% @148% 123% @143% 





June 
19.. 


-——Amber —— o—Durum—, 
June No. 1 . 2 No.1 No. 2 
19. 124% @126% 122% @124% 114% 112% 
20. 127% @129% 125% @127% 117% 115% 
21. 127% @129% 125% @127% 117% 115% 
22. 128% @130% 126% @128% 118% 116% 
23. = @131 127 @129 119 117 
24 128% 180% 126% @128% 118% 116% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
June 3 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
(ee 55% 31% @33% 85 44@60 
20.. 56% 32 @34 86% 44@60 
21 56% 32% @34% 86 44@60 
Ce 57% 83% @35% 87% 44@60 
23 57% 34% @36% 87% 44@60 
4 57% 34% @36% 86% 44@60 


_ Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


c—Spring— -——-Durum—, 
July Sept. July Sept. 


me 19 ViGawean eens 120 112% 107% 
See 20 dcizatee cannes 121 115% 109% 
Wome 34 sccasdir Avees 121% 115% 110% 
mune 88 vckaccen Abad 123% 116% 112 

me $8 cucsensh seus 125 117 112% 
ee, re ee 124 116% 111% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


ee ae ey -—Shipments— 
1920 


Wheat— 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Spring .... 226 "348 “9 128 493 186 
Dururn «ees 693 444 887 882 . 372 472 
Winter .... 4 y.. 206, «ee gg @ 11 

Totals 922 794 672 960 907 669 
GOR .sceke 377 «189 oo 687 170 
ee 16 67 15 507 84 
See 202 4111 383 325 265 419 
Barle\ 100 123 14 136 2 

Bonded... ee S san ese ove eee 
Flaxseed .. 88 241 309 1 123 89 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Du! ith-Superior wheat stocks, June 24, and 
Teceints by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omiticd in stocks): Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


l2Qdakn 

1, 2 nor } 37 172 9 124 108 11 
3 nor i. Sk. & 2 & 
pring 271 210 369 28 43 64 
1,2dur f§ 128 24 820 141 67 117 


durum .. 201 297 365 254 71 78 
Winter .... 1 4 95 2 3 
Mixed ..... 89 76 246 218 140 


Totals ...1,058 842 1,259 813 543 425 


Sto-ks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevaiors, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


cr——Domestic——, ——-Bonded——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 apved 
. ee 1,164 123. . 
°cceem 1,653 6,660 12 
—C— - 290 : ae eee oes 
Barley .... 172 81 191 4 ieee 
Flaxseed .. 100 1,166 443 ... «.. 3 
FLAXSEED 
An undercurrent of strength pervaded the 
Market during most of the week, though, 


while there was a better demand for futures, 
the volume of business turned over did not 


prove important. As in wheat, shorts grew 
apprehensive on drouth reports, running the 
market up sharply the closing day in their 
effort to cover and also leading others to 
come in on the advance, July closed 8c, 
September 7%c and October bc higher as 
compared with the close of June 17. On any 
urgency in the demand buyers found little 
stuff for sale, it being the general rule of 
holders to await higher levels to let go on. 
Offerings seem to have dried up considerably, 
and but few operators are interested on either 
the buying or selling side. Receipts were 
mostly bulkhead cars, indicating that the 
country is going through the cleaning up 
process customary at this time of the season. 
Stocks increased 37,000 bus. 


Opening June 25 

June 19 High Low June24 1921 
July ..$2.45 $2.56 $2.44 $2.56 $1.85 
Sept. . 2.43% 2.54% 2.43 2.54% 1.89 
Oct, .. 2.41 2.50 2.41 2.49 1.90% 





CHICAGO, JUNE 24 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


GREEORSD «ci cocccscccsccvesess $8.30 @8.40 
Spring patents, jute .......... eves 1.25@7.75 
Spring straights, jute ............ 6.75 @7.25 
Spring clears, jute ........++e.e+. 5.25 @6.00 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ...... «+ 3.75@4.00 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 8.00@8.25 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $5.75 @6.00 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 5.30@5.75 
Clear, southern, jute ........2.00% 4.75 @5.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ........ $6.50 @7.25 
Patent, 95 per cent ......cceseeess 5.75 @6.25 
Clear, Kansas, jute .......e.es00% 5.00 @5.50 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.80@5.25 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 4.50@4.75 


WHEAT—Reeceipts, 94 cars, compared with 
91 last week and 288 a year ago. Light re- 
ceipts responsible for dull market. Winter 
grades about 2c higher and spring wheat 3c 
higher, following advance in futures. Winter 
premiums were stronger and spring un- 
changed. Shipping sales aggregated about 
1,000,000 bus, most of which went for export, 
though some of it went to Buffalo mills. 
Wheat to arrive has been purchased in large 
quantities, and No. 2 red lost its premium 
today, and sold at the July price. Milling 
demand slow, except for local purchases of 
quality stuff. Compared with July, premiums 
closed as follows: 

1 red July to lc over 14 h 5@8c over 
2 red July to %c over 2d h 4@6c over 


3 red %c un to %c ov 3 da h 2@38c over 

4 red 3@4c under 4d h 1@2c over 
lhd July tole over lyh July to %c over 
2 hd July to le over. 2y h July to %c over 
3 hd 2@38c under 3 y h 2@4c under 

4 hd 3@4c under 4 y h 3@8c under 

1 n 12@18c over 1 dn 20@35c over 

2 n 10@12c over 2 dan 15@30c over 

3 n July to 5c over 3 dn 10@15c over 

4 mn 2c over to 6c un 4 dan 6@l0c over 

1 m July to lec over 3 m 3@65c under 

2m 1@2c under 4m 7@10c under 


Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
eet Frere, Tee 138 @141% 
S 208. 136 Gane =v cece @114% 135% @143 
1 hd. 112% @116% 115 @118 139% @148% 
2 hd. 113 112 @116 136%@145% 
Fy aa See Oa 148% @148% 
OM, Be veces $ WriTEeriiy @119% oon” eae 
3M. Be cacce Duccce cence b veces @145 
Ais eoseadleteee 0c5¢eees os % 166% 
SG Os. ceces Diccce 151 Sits ino @160 


CORN—Receipts, 1,485 cars, compared with 
1,519 last week and 2,270 a year ago. Spot 
prices generally 3@4%c higher than week 
ago. Good trade, both domestic and foreign. 
Shipping sales were over 1,000,000 bus, much 
of which was for export. Cash “prices for 
the week, with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 mix... 61 @62% 59%@61 61% @63 
2 mix... 60% @64 59% @61 61 @64% 
8 mix... 59% @63 58% @60% 61 @62% 
4 mix... 58% @62 57% @59% 60 @61% 
5 mix... 59% @62 56% @58% 57 @61% 
6 mix... 56% @61% 655% @57% 654 @59 
1 yellow. 61% @64% 60 @61% 61 @63% 
2 yellow. 614% @64% 60 @61% 61% @63% 
3 yellow. 60 @63% 568%@61 61 @62% 
4 yellow. 58% @62% 57% @59% 60 @61 
5 yellow. 57% @62 56% @58% 56 @60% 
6 yellow. 5@ @61% 655 @57% 654 @60 
1 white. ....@.... 60% @61% 61% @63% 
2 white. 61% @64% 60 @61% 61% @65 
3 white. 60 @63% 59 @60% 61% @62% 
4 white. 58% @62% 57% @59% 59 @61% 
5 white. 57% @61% 656% @58% ....@.... 
6 white. 564% @61% 55%@57% 54 @57 


OATS—Price 1% @3c higher on the week. 
Cash market fairly steady and offerings pret- 
ty well absorbed. Country offerings to arrive 
not large, and crop‘reports unfavorable. Cash 
prices, with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 36 @44% 38 @é4l1 37% @39% 
2 white. 35 @48% 34% @41 37% @40 
8 white. 383 @40% 33 @38% 36 @39 
4 white. 32 @38 32% @38 34% 36% 


RYE—Receipts, 10 cars, compared with 12 
last week and 18 a year ago. Spot prices 


about steady on the week. Small export 
business, and local demand slow. No. 2 
ranged 86@87c, compared with 88% @92%c 
last week and $1.19% @1.28 a yeur ago. Ju 
closed today at 87%c, September at the sam 
figure, and December at 89 \%c, 

BARLEY—Market quiet and receipts light. 
Offerings very limited, and export bids out 
of line. Prices about unchanged. The range 
was 53@63c, compared with 52@67c last 
week and 58@69c a year ago. 

CORN GOODS—Summer duliness has hit 
corn goods trade, and demand is of a neces- 
sitous character only. Prices about un- 
changed. No export business. Corn flour 
$1.60, yellow and white granulated corn meal 
$1.50@1.55, yellow and white cream meal 
$1.50@1.55, pearl and granulated hominy 
$1.55, oatmeal $2.77%, jute, car lots, per 100 
lbs. Rolled oats, $2.47% per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Demand slow and sup- 
ply light at $46.50 ton, f.0.b., Chicago, for 
both pea size and fine ground. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 


-~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1921 1922 1921 





Flour, 167 177 116 
Wheat, 398 1,655 495 
Corn, bus...... 2,483 3,806 650 1,674 
Gate, BRB... cce 1,269 1,690 2,002 1,615 
Rye, bus....... 26 22 74 9 
Barley, bus.... 114 118 82 78 





KANSAS CITY, JUNE 24 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98's or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PE ckesee nade cecantsareasnewe $6.50@7.25 
EE kan bay on-aee eae doe res vas 5.95 @6.30 
EE ED 66 0h Weadee sa sucascesee 4.50@5.00 
EE ND awn ss oeoes haneesdenae 4.00@ 4.50 


MILLFEED—Net decline of $1 per ton for 
bran since week ago. Present demand is 
fair, but scattered, with offerings somewhat 
increased. Shorts down $1@2, with gray 
reflecting the full decline. Current quota- 
tions, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $13.50@ 
14; brown shorts, $20@20.50; gray shorts, 
$21@22. 

WHEAT—Advances on good milling quali- 
ties of wheat this week ranged 10@1l5c. Ac- 
tion of futures tended to make trade in the 
cash market slow the latter part of the 
week, although during the decline’ mills 
bought rather heavily. Premiums were 
steady to easy. Soft wheat advanced 4@é6c 
on the week. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1,101.35, No. 2 $1.08@1.35, No. 3 $1.06 
@1.34, No. 4 $1. 04@1. 32; soft wheat, No. 1 
$1.08@1.10, No. 2 $1.06@1.10, No. 3 $1.05@ 
1.07, No. 4 $1.02@1.05. 

CORN—Moderate supplies of corn met with 
fair demand, although buyers were somewhat 
more conservative owing to indications of a 
possible check to the advancing tendency of 
prices, and a break in the prevailing hot, dry 
weather. Prices are 2@3c higher for the 
week, with the principal advance on the 
yellow variety. Cash prices: white corn, No. 
1 59%c, No. 2 59%c, No. 3 59c, No. 4 58%c; 
yellow corn, No, 1 61% @62c, No. 2 61% @62c, 
No. 3 60% @61c, No. 4 59% @60c; mixed corn, 
No. 1 59% @60c, No. 2 59% @60c, No. 3 58% 
@59e, No. 4 58@58%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


co Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bblis.. 14,950 14,300 99,125 68,250 


Wh’'t, bus:1,852,200 2,046,600 952,100 1,208,250 


Corn, bus...396,250 427,500 88,750 356,250 
Oats, bus.... 59,500 98,600 31,500 13,500 
Rye, bus.... * 3,300 7,700 2,200 3,300 
Barley, bus. 31,500 33,000 10,400 22,100 
Bran, tons.. 620 1,100 4,160 3,140 
Hay, tons.. 4,140 1,980 1,416 524 





MILWAUKEE, JUNE 24 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barref, f.0.b., Milwaukee: 


GUE GRRE oo oc cose sievecceses $7.65 @8.30 
6 | ea 7.20@7.65 
ON PRS rer err Terre te 5.90@6.85 
OE GREE ccc icc sccusteccoecen 4.560@5.25 
SE SN Wig 5 0.0.00 0.6% 066008604 7.25 @7.50 
TERRORS GETOIGRE occ ccccccccesees 7.00 @7.25 
Wee TO, WES oc ccc cccccccccces 5.40@5.90 
TRO BOGE, GETMIME 2. cc ccccccccce 5.10@5.40 
Rye flour, Gark ...cccwccesccccces 3.95 @4.95 
ee Te Be PE cececceececenes 1.45 @1.50 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs .............5. 1.45 @1.50 
Corm Brite, 260 TRO cccccccccncscce 1.45 @1.50 


MILLFEED—Unsettled. Bran easier; mid- 
dlings show firmer tendency. Call slack, 
consumptive needs being negligible. De- 
ferred offers gain interest, but concessions 
demanded. Heavy feeds very slow; prices 
largely nominal. Standard bran, $16.50@17; 
winter bran, $17; standard fine middlings, 
$18.50@19; flour middlings, $24@25; red dog, 
$32@33.50; rye feed, $18.50; hominy feed, 
$24.50; old process oil meal, $48; cottonseed 
meal, $48.50; gluten feed, $32.85,—all in 100- 
Ib sacks, 

WHEAT—Advanced 1@2c. Receipts, 12 
cars; last week, 30; last year, 156. Offerings 
very light; demand good for country run. 
Basis of winters steady to firm; on spring, 
stronger. No, 1 dark Dakota northern ranges 
8@22c over Minneapolis July price; ordinary 
northern spring, 5@15c discount. No. 1 hard 
winter, 3@5c over July price; No. 1 red win- 
ter 4@5c over July. No. 1 dark Dakota 
northern closed at $1.41@1.55; No. 2, $1.36@ 
1.51; No. 3, $1.25@1.45; No, 4, $1.21@1.41; 


No. 5, $1.15@1.30; No. 1 red winter, $1.18@ 
1.19; No. 2, $1.15@1.17; No. 3, $1.10@1.14; 
No. 4, $1.05@1.09; No. 5, $1.01@1.04; No. 1 
hard winter, $1.18@1.19; No. 2, $1.15@1.17; 
No. 3, $1.11@1.14; No. 1. mixed, $1.10@1.23; 
No. 2, $1.03@1.19; No. 3, 99c@$1.17; No. 4, 
970 @$1.13; No. 5, 94@99c. 

RYE—Advanced 2@2%c. Receipts, 13 
cars; last week, 18; last year, 18. Millers 
and shippers eagerly absorb small offerings. 
Basis improved, No, 2 spot ranging at July 
price to %c under. No. 1 closed at 87%c; 
No. 2, 87@87%c; No. 3, 85@86%c; No. 4, 
84@85c. 

CORN—Advanced 2@2%c. Receipts, 163 
cars; last week, 329; last year, 516. Offerings 
inadequate to meet requirements of industries 
and shippers. Tables kept cleared. Basis 
stronger, No. 2 white ruling %@%c over 
July price; yellow discounted 4c, and mixed 
%@ic. No. 2 white closed at 63% @63%c; 
No. 2 yellow, 63% @63%c; No. 2 mixed, 62 %c. 

OATS—Advanced 4@4%c. Receipts, 119 
cars; last week, 184; last year, 182. Cereal 
mills and shippers in market and buying 
scant offerings. Basis stronger, No. 3 white 
spot ranging at July price to 2%c over, ac- 
cording to weight. No. 3 white closed at 
37% @40%e. 

BARLEY—Advanced 2@ic. Receipts, 107 
cars; last week, 138; last year, 168. Offer- 
ings light and demand good, malting and 
shipping. Iowa was quoted at 55@68c, as to 
quality; Wisconsin, 57@69c; Minnesota, 55@ 
68c; Dakota, 55@67c; feed and rejected, 56 
@59c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
71,050 12,640 20,630 
Wheat, bus.. 16,800 210,600 29,000 262,935 
Corn, bus.... 241,240 735,300 961,750 828,123 
Oats, bus.... 253,800 387,045 391,520 269,195 
Barley, bus.. 169,060 259,560 74,920 12,960 
Rye, bus..... 18,395 25,020 30,320 60,500 
Feed, tons... 1,680 930 4,475 5,274 


Flour, bbls... 





ST. LOUIS, JUNE 24 


FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


RETR OTE LUTE. TER TLS. $7.35 @7.65 
OIE wb bere swe deccen cea seves 6.85 @7.20 
Oe GOOD cc ce ct eeciasecesneces 5.50@6.00 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
PS iin cndonese wd Geteeswievass 6.50 @6.85 
rer re tery” 5.85 @6.35 
yy, i PTET LORe Tere 4.50@5.00 


SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
EE ce nocd 06469860000 86:00 00d 68 6.25 @6.50 
ID 0.0 n.64 55495 68¥ 0.66 80d 60082 5.50@5.75 
We UE ive ce seek uaeivacns ee anars 3.90@4.50 

MILLFEED—Millfeed market was unset- 
tled. Hard bran was offered at the close 
to arrive from the West at $15.50 and gray 
shorts at $22.50, and soft bran was offered 
locally at $16. A bid of $15 for hard bran, 
prompt shipment, was also heard. Only ac- 
tual business reported Friday was purchase 
of two cars bran from local mill at $15 and 
sales to go out of six cars bran, prompt ship- 
ment, at $16.60. 

WHEAT—There was a better selection of 
the milling grades of soft wheat and a broad- 
er demand. Shippers took Nos. 2 and 3 on 
orders and there was some local milling de- 
mand. Market said to be practically on an 
export basis for No. 3 and lower grades. All 
offerings pretty well cleaned up. Hard wheat 
nominal with scarcely enough offering to re- 
flect values. Receipts were 159 cars, against 
154 last week. Cash prices: No. 2 red $1.12@ 
1.14, No. 3 red $1.08@1.10, No. 4 red $1.05. 

CORN—Prices at the close of the week 
showed an advance from last week’s close on 
yellow corn, but a decline on white. Cash 
demand was only fair. Receipts, 155 cars, 
against 321. Cash prices: No. 1 yellow, 65c; 
No. 2 yellow, 64c; No. 3 yellow, 63c; No. 4 
yellow, 62c; No. 2 white, 64c; No. 3 white, 
63c. 


basis, 


OATS—Persistent damage reports on oats 
caused an advance in prices. Demand con- 
tinues dull, Receipts, 206 cars, against 234. 
Cash prices: No. 2, 38@39c; No. 3, 37@38c; 
No. 4, 37c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbls... 74,360 87,390 103,950 88,740 

eat, bus.. 320,400 484,680 342,450 451,420 
Corn, bus.... 306,800 301,600 427,525 357,060 
Oats, bus.... 586,000 434,000 511,100 338,980 
Bye, BGR. ccs 4,400 Glee sda 3,020 
Barley, bus.. 14,400 14,400 9,840 5,910 





NEW YORK, JUNE 24 

FLOUR—Dull and buying limited to well- 
known brands in smali lots. New crop flour 
prices too near old levels to be interesting. 
Mills’ anxiety for business has softened price 
situation. Quotations: spring first patent, 
$8.65 @9.65; standard patent, $7.25@7.75; first 
clears, $6.50@7; soft winter straights, $5.50 
@6; new crop quotations 25c under; hard 
winter straights $6.50@7, new $5.75 @6.25; 
first clears, $5.25@5.75; rye, $5.50@6.25,—all 
jute. Receipts, 196,495 bbls, 

WHEAT—Market irregular throughout the 
week. General tendency toward advancing 
prices at the close. Export business good. 
Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.28%; No, 2 
hard winter, $1.29%; No. 1 northern Mani- 
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toba, $1.47%; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.33%. 
833,200 bus. 


[Showed higher prices based on 
bullish crop news. Some interest shown on 
part of exporters. Quotations: No, 2 yellow, 
81%c; No. 7 mixed, 80%c; No. 2 white, 81%c. 
Receipts, 217,200 bus, 

OATS—Higher on unfavorable crop reports, 
with some active buying. Quotations: No. 2 
white, 47c; No. 3 white, 45%c; No. 4 white, 
44c. Receipts, 1,282,000 bus, 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 24 


FLOUR—Receipts, 2,600 bbis and 8,457,584 
Ibs in sacks. Exports, 400 sacks to London, 
26,268 sacks to Constantinople, and 500 sacks 
to Leith. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-Ib jute sacks: 
Spring first patent ...... 
Spring standard patent .......... 
Spring first clear ......++..+. 
Hard winter short patent ‘ 

Hard winter straight .... 
Soft winter straight 5.25 @6.50 

RYB FLOUR—Quiet, with moderate but 
ample offerings at former rates. Quotations: 
$5.85@6.10 bbi in sacks, according to quality. 

WHEAT—Market irregular, but without 
net change. Trade quiet. Receipts, 767,462 
bus; exports, 378,950; stock, 2,160,401. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator: 

No. 2 red winter $1.20@1.25 
No. 2+-red winter, garlicky . 1.17@1.22 

Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 8 wheat, 8c under No. 
2; No, 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 6 wheat, 
lic under No. 2. Sample according to quality. 

MILLFEED—Demand light and market 
favored buyers. Quotations, car lots, per ton: 
Spring bran ..... $23.00@24.00 
Soft winter bran 24.00@25.00 
Standard middlings . 24.00@24.50 
Flour middlings 29.00 @30.00 

37.00@38.00 

CORN—Market alternately higher and low- 
er, closing at a net advance of lc. Receipts, 
127,574 bus; exports, 154,284; stock, 686,635. 
Quotations: car lots, in export elevator, No. 2 
71@72c, No. 8 70@71ic, No. 4 68@69c; car 
lots, for local trade, No. 2 yellow 74% @75 %c, 
No. 8 yellow 73% @74%c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet but 
Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 

Granulated yellow meal, fancy .. 
Yellow table meal, fancy 

OATS—Market advanced 2%c early in the 
week, but afterwards declined ic and closed 
quiet. Receipts, 87,019 bus; stock, 137,885. 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 46%@47c; No. 3 
white, 45% @46c. 

OATMBAL—Sold slowly at former rates. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$4.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-Ib sacks, $5.30; patent cut, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $4. 


seveeees -$8.00@8.50 
7.50@8.00 


steady. 


100-1b sacks 
$1.65 





TOLEDO, JUNE 24 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.0.b., mill, $5.55@5.75; local springs, 
$7.75 @8.15; Kansas, $7.20 old crop flour, $6.85 
new crop flour. 

MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran 
Winter wheat mixed feed 22.60@23.75 
Winter wheat middlings 25.25 @ 27.00 

WHEAT—Receipts 23 cars, 12 contract, 

CORN—Receipts 35 cars, 26 contract. 

OATS—Receipts 16 cars, 14 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 

$2,200 67,200 27,090 12,215 

43,750 77,500 16,670 64,700 

$2,800 148,500 35,270 62,000 


$20.00 @ 20.75 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 





BUFFALO, JUNE 24 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 
carloads: Spring 
‘Best patent spring $7.75 @7.85 
Bakers patent -. 7.30@7.60 
First clear - 6.25@6.35 
Second clear «ee» @3.75 
Rye, pure white 5.75 @5.90 
Rye, straight 5.25 @5.50 


Bran, per ton es 
Standard middlings, per ton: eee 
Mixed feed .. 

Flour middlings 

Red dog, per ton 

Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs 

Corn meal, coarse, per ton 
Cracked corn, per ton 

Hominy feed, white, per ton 
Gluten feed, per ton ° 
Cottonseed meal, 48 per cent... 
Oil meal, 31, per ton 

Rolled oats, 90-ib, sacked ... 
Reground oat hulls, sacked 
Milo, ‘No. 8, 100 Ibs 

Buckwheat, 100 Ibs 

WHEAT—No sales of soft winter wheat 
on track were reported this week and re- 
ceipts were very light. 

CORN—Market easy early in the week but 
advanced 2c under a better demand and light 
receipts. The closing was quiet at ic over 
last Saturday. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 71%c; 
No. 3 yellow, 70%c; No. 4 yellow, 69%c; No. 
5 yellow, 68%c; No. 6 yellow, 66%c,—on 
track, through billed. 

OATS—Good demand late in the week for 
all grades, especially heavy weights, at an 
advance of 2%c over last Saturday. Closing: 
No. 1 white, 44c; No. 2 white, 43%c; No. 3 
white, 42c; No. 4 white, 40%c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Dull. No offerings except for 
lake shipment. Quotations: malting, 70@74c; 
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feed, 62@66c,—on track, through billed. 
Malting, 66@72c; feed, 61@65c, in store. 
Malting, 64@66c, c.i.f., Buffalo. 

RYE—Scarce. Good inquiry. 
at the close today at 91%c. 


No. 2 quoted 





BALTIMORE, JUNE 24 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


Spring first patent 

Spring standard patent 

Hard winter short patent ... 
Hard winter straight .... 

Soft winter short patent 

Soft winter straight (near-by) ... 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, standard 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent 
City mills’ winter patent 
City mills’ winter straight 

MILLFEED—Barely steady and slow. Que- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $22@28; soft winter bran, $24@25; 
standard middlings, $24@25; flour middlings, 
$28@29; red dog, $37@38; city mills’ mid- 
dlings, $24@25. 

WHBEAT—Advanced 24% @2%c; demand 
and movement fair. Receipts, 453,157 bus; 
exports, 220,189; stock, 542,880. Closing 
prices: spot No, 2 red winter, $1.26%; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.22%; range of 
southern for week, 85c@ $1.35. 

CORN—Gained 1%c; movement and de- 
mand less important. Receipts, 409,977 bus; 
exports, 665,886; stock, 1,600,569. Closing 
prices: domestic No. 3 yellow or better, track, 
74c; contract spot, 70%c; No. 4 spot, 68%c; 
range of southern for week, 70@72c; near-by 
yellow cob, bbl, $3.50. 

OATS—Up 1% @2c; demand and movement 
improving. Receipts, 221,390 bus; exports, 
460,705; stock, 607,781. Closing prices: No. 
2 white, domestic, 46@46%c; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 44% @45c 

RYE—Rallied 1%c; movement and de- 
mand good. Receipts, 580,449 bus; exports, 
913,630; stock, 429,075. Closing price of No. 
2 western for export, 97 %c. 





BOSTON, JUNE 24 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short 
Spring patents, standard 
Spring first clears 
Hard winter patents 
Soft winter patents ... 
Soft winter straights . 
Soft winter clears 


 * 65@6. 50 
5.50@5.75 
5.50 @5.75 


MILLFEED—Quiet demand for all grades, 
with wheat feeds especially slow, and con- 
siderable pressure to sell. Spring bran, $23.50 
@23.75 for pure, and $23@23.25 for standard; 
winter bran, $23@23.50; middlings, $24@28; 
mixed feed, $25.50@30; red dog, $38.50; glu- 
ten feed, $40; gluten meal, $53.75; hominy 
feed, $29.75; stock feed, $30.50; oat hulls, 
reground, $12; cottonseed meal, $49.50@55; 
linseed meal, $52@54,—all in 100’s, 


CORN MEAL—Demand slow, with market 
held steady. Granulated yellow at $1.90; 
bolted yellow, $1.85; feeding corn meal and 
cracked corn, $1.55,—all in 100’s. 

OATMBAL—Demand quiet, with market 
steady. Rolled quoted at $2.75, with cut and 
ground at $3.02, in 90-lb sacks, 


WEBK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


--Receipts— -——Stocks—, 
1922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 24,940 29,385 
Wheat, bus.. 19,790 61,278 
1,570 1,219,246 


Corn, bus....” 1,180 
Oats, bus.... 76,120 23,530 355, ree 


Barley, bus.. 

Millfeed, tons. 
Corn meal, bbls 
Oatmeal, sacks 


WEEK’S EXPORTS 
Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing June 24 were 23,992 bus wheat to Liv- 
erpool and 246,012 bus wheat and 64,187 bus 
oats to Rotterdam. There were no ship- 
ments of flour, 





MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 27 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload of 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 
June 27 


$7.65@8.30 $8.50@9.00 
7.30@7.85 8.10@8.65 
7.10@7.50 7.90@8.40 

- 5.90@6.00 6.00@6.75 
3.25@3.90 4.60@4.65 


Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
cotton 

Standard patent 

Second patent 

*First clear, jute .. 

*Second clear, jute .... 

*140-1b jutes, 

Durum flour quotations, 830@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (June 27), in 
jute, were: 

June 27 Year ago 
$6.55 @6.75 $7.00@7.20 
5.45@5.50 5.50@6.50 

4.10@4.50 4.65@5.15 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with compariasons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1922 1921 1920 1919 
202,700 269,165 156,110 
231,030 341,470 230,470 

June 17... 236,925 337,900 250,260 

June 10... 210, 485 189,230 315,485 260,340 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1921 1920 
5,40 


No. 2 semolina 
Durum flour 


euiy Dive. 
June 24... 


July 1.... 
June 24... 
June 17... 3 

June 10... 8,880 16,290 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and-foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac-~ -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
May 6. 61 69,115 159,820 158,585 ae 730 
May 13. 61 69,325 174,810 156,860 ae ass 
May 20. 62 69,665 162,910 152,285 

May 27. 61 69,475 179,220 168,090 

June 3. 60 67,365 130,420 127,720 

June 10. 61 68,465 171,400 169,955 

June.17. 60 67,565 167,875 178,700 

June 24. 55 63,415 165,295 157,260 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (June 27), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

June 27 Year ago 
$14.50@14.75 $13.50@14.00 
Stand. middlings.. 16.76@17.00 13.75@14.50 
Flour middlings... 21.50@24.00 19.00@21.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 28.00@32.00 25.00@27.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs* $25.00 @ 25.25 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.25@25.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.25@25.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.25@25.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. .....@17.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.95@ 2.00 
Corn meal, yellowt -. 1.90@ 1.95 
Rye flour, white* . 6.20@ 5.40 
Rye flour, pure dark* 3.60 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 6.65 
Graham, standard, bbit 6.55 
Rolled oats** ee 
Mill screenings, light, per ton. 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 8. 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00@14. 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 5.00@ 7.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00@10.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 6.00 
Linseed oil meal* 45.00 @ 45.50 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbi in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 

CASH WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
July and September wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 
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Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 

No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No, 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 
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June ° 
June 1.15% @1. 20% 
No. 2 amber No, 2 durum 
$1.16% @1.21% $1.11% @1.16% 
. 1.12% @1.17% 
June 1. @1.23 . @1.18 
June 1.12% @1.17% 
June 1.15 @1.20 1.10 @1.15 
June 1.17% @1.22% 1.12%@1.17% 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No, 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
June Corn Oats Rye Barley 
- 53% @54% 32 @32% 82% @85% 44@55 
- 58% @54% 33 @34 82% @85 44@55 
- 54% @55% 38% @34% 83% @86% 45@56 
- 55% @56% 34% @35% 85 @87% 46@57 
- 55 @55% 35 @36 84% @86% 46@57 
- 54% @54% 34 @35 81% @83% 46@57 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: J 


June 
June 


June 24 Junei7 
Wheat, bus 1,311,250 1,426,800 
Flour, bbis 26,421 11,809 
Milistuff, tons ... 797 526 
Corn, bus 254,820 293,760 
Oats, bus 265,200 424,000 
Barley, bus 208,080 297,920 
Rye, bus 55,000 52,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 57,000 32,000 107,000 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: June 25 
Juné17 1921 
Wheat, bus 925,400 1,211,630 
Flour, bbis 
Millstuff, tons ... 
Corn, bus 
Oats, bus ... 
Barley, bus 
Rye, bus 24,480 39,150 
Flaxseed, bus ... 3,000 4,000 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
June 25 June 26 June 27 
June 24 Junei17 1921 1920 
Corn ...1,712 1,688 197 69 
Oats ..16,821 17,024 8,782 702 
Barley... 315 361 891 689 
N05 8 20 27 ~=61,698 
75 = 11,069 25 


136, 400 391, 200 
45,570 


22,040 


June 28, 1922 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


June 25 June 26 
June 24 Junel17 1921 1920 
805 816 271 362 
No, 1 northern. 68 eee 55 
No. 2 northern.. 756 701 3 3 
2,780 1,335 1,946 
Totals . 1,609 2.362 
1,909 eee aaa 

95 50 
In 1917 2,312 . 2,723 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c—Mple— -——Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
June 20...$2.48 2,47 2.47 2.47 2.45 
June - 2.50% 2.49% 2.49 2.49 2.47% 
June -o+ 2.50 2.49 2.48% 2.48% 2.48% 
June eo. 2.63 2.51 2.49 " 2.48 
June +. 2.56% 2.55% 2.54% 
June + 2.54% 2.54% 2.50% 2.50 2.50 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
o—Receipts——, -——In store—, 
1922 i921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Minneapolis. 57 107 129 56 1,069 25 
Duluth 38 241 309 100 1,166 446 


Totals 348 438 156 2,235 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at M 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to Jur 

24, 1922, were, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
-—Receipts—, —Shipmen 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-2 
Minneapolis - 8,858 6,067 5 
Duluth 3,047 3,972 


Totals 10,039 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic po 
all subject to confirmation, as quo 
Tuesday, June 27, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


om From ——____ 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 

To— phia R'ds 
Aberdeen .... . . 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. lo le \ 19.00 
Antwerp . . 5 19.00 
Belfast des aver 
Bremen ... eer 
17.00 


Christiania 
Stavanger ... 
Copenhagen.. 


Glasgow ..... 
Stockholm ... 
Gothenburg .. 
Maimd .... 
Hamburg .. 
Bordeaux .. 


Marseilles 
Helsingfors .. 28-30 28-30 
Genoa, Naples 35.00 .... 
Mell wccccccee 2%. eeee 
Leith 17.00 .. 
Liverpool .... 17.00 

17.00 
Londonderry... 20.00 
Manchester .. 
Newcastle ... 
Rotterdam ... 
Gibraltar .. 
Southampton... 
Danzig .. 
Pirzus 
Stettin . 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United State 
on June 24, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye P 
Baltimore ... 460 1,664 298 447 
Boston oe 1,016 159 1 
Buffalo 3,940 3,768 235 
Chicago 11,214 12,156 
Afloat 0 355 ee 
Detroit 6 “21 69 19 
St. Joseph... 599 50 2 
Duluth 1,164 1,552 
Galveston ... 2 eos eee 
Indianapolis. 72 395 174 
Kan, City...2,083 3,796 1,143 
Milwaukee. . 65 1,087 999 
Minneapolis “3, 899 1,712 16,821 
N. Orleans... 723 264 101 
Newp. News. ... aan 
New York...1,405 713 
304 ° 1,126 26 
eee 239 eee 
Philadelp’a 1,069 688 12 
St. Louis ... 389 611 22 
148 4 
112 497 
867 212: 





Totals ...22,002 31,326 44,567 2,580 
Last year...10,060 24,830 33,487 662 


* CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Decreases—Wheat, 2,162,000 bus; corn 
015,000; oats, 1,269,000; rye, 911,000; ba: ey 
277,000. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mple— —Duluth— — peg 
ve 1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
June 21.... 122 384 211 146 133 139 
June 22.... $44 109 74 #118 246 
June 23.... 123 114 260 118 
June 24.... 282 141 189 130 199 
June 26.... 101 68 27 «270 
June 27.... 104 108 312 382 


974 1,880 789 694 


Totals 980 1,354 
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SeaTrLte, WasH., JUNE 24, 1922 








Most of the larger bakers in north 
Pacific Coast territory are booked for 
their requirements until the new crop, 
and some of them until September and 
November. New business has therefore 
been meager and confined to the smaller 
trade, which buys for near-by require- 
ments. Jobbers, on the other hand, are 
carrying light stocks. Distributors of 
family flour are likewise not buying 
ahead, and hold small supplies. 

Mills complain almost universally of 
the lack of outside domestic demand. 
New business with the Southeast and 
East is very limited, and California buy- 
ers are apathetic. 

The United Kingdom is showing little 
interest in this market, as comparatively 
heavy sales of Pacific Coast flour were 
made last month. Some flour, however, 
is being sold by mills who are willing to 
cut out the element of profit. 

Japan buyers are in the market on a 
limited scale, and small parcel lots are 
being placed. Some of the Japanese buy- 
ing, however, is not for human consump- 
tion but for strong cut-offs or clears, 
from which the starch and gluten is ex- 
tracted for textile and other industries. 
There is no revival of demand from 
Hongkong. 

A small-lot business in flour is being 
done with the various countries of Cen- 
tral and South America, but the aggre- 
gate of new bookings is quite small. 

Top patents, basis 98-lb cottons, car- 
loads, Pacific seaboard, are quoted: Da- 
kota, $8.25@9.15 bbl; Montana, $7.30@ 
7.85; Washington, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$7.55@8.25. 

Blue-stem family patent was reduced 
20c bbl this week and is now quoted $7.80 
@8 bbl, straight cars, basis 49-lb cotton 
sacks. Washington bakers patent is also 
lower at $7.35 bbl, basis 98's. 

The demand for millfeed is less active. 
Washington mill-run is quoted at $34 ton 
to jobbers, in mixed cars; Montana mixed 
feed, $29. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle “mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Zee week s.<ieces 52,800 52 31 
Last week ........ 52,800 23,149 44 
TP ASO oscaneaeas 52,800 26,534 50 
Two years ago..... 52,800 30,758 58 
Three years ago.... 52,800 40,349 86 
Four years ae 46,800 26,229 56 
Five years ago..... 40,800 15,158 37 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Sele week: saisikvn 57,000 ,430 38 
Last week ........ 57,000 11,264 20 
POOP age x ii55c css s 57,000 30,537 53 
Two years ago..... 57,000 34,686 61 
Three years ago.... 57,000 44,691 78 
Four years ago..... 57,000 10,370 18 
Five years ago..... 57,000 26,435 46 


NOTES 

The Roman Meal Co., of Tacoma, 
States that it will erect a new plant to 
cost $60,000. 

Intercoastal steamships are averagin 
27 days from Seattle to Philadelphia an 
30 days to New York, Boston and Gulf 
ports, 

S. Suzuki & Co. Japanese flour im- 
porters, have moved their head United 
States office from New York to Seattle, 
Where it has opened offices in the Cen- 
tral Building. Toyonobu Domen, for- 


merly in charge of the New York office, 
is Seattle manager. 

Flour shipments from Seattle to San 
Francisco for the first three weeks of 
May were 9,543 bbls; to Los Angeles, 
5,190; to San Diego, 750. 

Federal officials at San Francisco have 
seized several additional shipments of 
flour from north Pacific ports on the 
ground that they contained excessive 
moisture. 

Cecil Cosper, of Walla Walla, trustee 
in bankruptcy of the Touchet Milling 
Co., of Huntsville, Wash., will consider 
bids for the company’s 150-bbl mill at 
private sale. 

L. M. Bardet, flour broker, of Los 
Angeles, was at Seattle this week. Mr. 
Bardet was for years the Los Angeles 
representative of the Portland Flouring 
Mills Co., but is now in business for 
himself. He has the account of Kerr, 
Gifford & Co., Inc., of Portland. 

Shipments between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Coast are increasing and east- 
bound and westbound tonnage is nearly 
equal. For the 13 months ended April 
30, 1922, 1,262,263 tons were shipped 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic Coast 
and 1,187,206 tons from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Taco- 
ma June 1-17, according to the Seattle 
Merchants’ Exchange, were: to Japan, 
23,179 bbls; Manila, 11,423; Hongkong, 
1,500; China, 500; Honolulu, 6,570; Hon- 
duras, 185; Costa Rica, 318; Nicaragua, 
885; Columbia, 137; Equador, 900; Peru, 
1,970; Chili, 227; Bolivia, 500. 


OREGON 


PortLtanp, Orecon, June 24.—Local 
flour prices were steady this week at the 


‘ recent decline. Business was of moderate 


proportions and is not expected to im- 
rove much until the new season opens. 
amily patents are listed at $7.75, bakers 

hard wheat at $7.55, and bakers blue-stem 

patents at $7.35. 

The millfeed market has an easy trend 
with a lighter demand. Mill-run is quot- 
ed at $35 and —e- at $41 a ton. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 13,394 23 
Last week ........ 57,000 13,282 23 
WORF GOO ccvccccces 48,000 12,347 25 
Two years ago..... 48,000 12,503 26 
Three years ago.... 42,600 36,750 86 
Four years ago.... 40,500 10,506 25 
Five years ago..... 33,000 7,710 23 


Wheat buying was on a more liberal 
scale in the latter part of the week, the 
demand being mainly for club to fill ex- 
port sales. It is understood most of these 
Sales have now been covered. New for- 
eign business is mainly in parcel lots. 
Sellers as a rule are firm. Closing bids 
for June delivery were: hard white, soft 
white and white club, $1.15; northern 
rg and hard winter, $1.18; red Walla, 

1.09 


Very little interest is shown in the 
coarse grain market. No. 2 eastern yel- 
low corn closed at $29.50 a ton bid. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., June 24.—Inquiry 
for flour showed some little improvement 
during the past week, reports indicating 
that some in the trade came in the mar- 
ket for supplies to care for their needs 
until the new crop flour is available. 
Purchases were largely confined to small 
lots, with here and there sales of 300@500 
bbls. Generally speaking, the larger bak- 
ers are pretty well supplied for 60@90 
days. 

ill prices are somewhat lower, in sym- 
pathy with the downward trend in wheat. 


Dakota standard patent is $7.75@8.75 per 
bbl, Dakota clear $8.10, Montana stand- 
ard $7.40@8.10, Montana clear $7.45, Da- 
kota and Montana fancy patent 50c over 
standard patent, Kansas first patent 
$7.90, Kansas standard $7.50@7.70, Wash- 
ington and Oregon straight grade $7@ 
7.30, cut-off $6@6.25,—98’s, cotton, de- 
livered San Francisco. 

The millfeed market continues to show 
signs of weakness. Eastern red bran is 
unchanged at $28 ton. White bran and 
mill-run from North Cvast points are $1 
lower at $387@38. Low grade flour is 
$1@2 lower at $40@41. 


NOTES 


M. Thomsen, president of the Centen- 
nial Mill Co., is in San Francisco this 
week, 

Announcement is made by Dr. W. H. 
Walker, president of the California-Farm 
Bureau Federation, of the completion of 
arrangements for bank loans to the 
amount of $3,000,000 to be used for the 
co-operative marketing of the California 
grain crop. Contracts, he declared, have 
already been signed with farmers for 
150,000 tons, which will be handled by 
the Farm Bureau Exchange. This is de- 
clared to be close to 25 per cent of the 
crop. Under the plan, advances will be 
made on warehouse receipts, 60 per cent 
of the amount being allowed. 


MONTANA 


Great Faris, Mont., June 24.—Sum- 
mer dullness seems to have a grip on the 
milling industry in Montana, according to 
milling men. There is only a suggestion 
of business now, but mills are being put 
in readiness for the season that will fol- 
low the harvest. Demand is chiefly local 
and for the moment only, future com- 
mitments being almost unheard of. Flour 
prices remain stationary at the mark set 
two weeks ago, with a shade of weakness 
appearing in millfeed quotations. The 
prices: patent flour $7.25, and first clear 
$6, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in 
car lots; bran, $26, and standard mid- 
dlings $28 the ton, same terms. 

* a 

Farmers through central Montana dur- 
ing the past two weeks have been making 
careful surveys to determine the extent 
of danger threatened by grasshoppers. 
In some sections they have found the 
hoppers hatching, and have taken meas- 
ures to combat them. Counties are fur- 
nishing poison, and its use is being direct- 
ed by county agents and by field men of 
the state college. 

Joun A. Curry. 





UTAH 


Ocpen, Utan, June 24.—Wheat prices 
dropped during the past week in the 
Ogden market, with little interest being 
shown in immediate shipments and but 
few cars arriving at the Ogden terminal. 
Elevator companies reported that the 
stored grain of the 1921 crop has been 
practically cleaned up, and ‘they do not 
expect even the early arrivals of new 
grain for at least six weeks. 

The prices quoted today for close-in 
milling-in-transit shipments follow: Utah 
winter wheat, No. 1 dark hard, $1 per bu; 
Utah white wheat, No. 2 soft white 82c, 
No. 1 hard white 88c; Idaho winter wheat, 
No. 1 dark hard $1.03, No. 1 hard winter 
85c; Idaho hard spring wheat, No. 1 dark 
northern $1.11, No. 1 northern 96c; Idaho 
white wheat, No. 2 soft white 85c, No. 1 
hard white 9lc. Idaho white feed oats, 
$38 ton, bulk, were quoted at $1.55@1.60 

er 100 lbs; eastern corn, No. 2 yellow 
$1.38@1.40, and No. 2 mixed $1.35@1.38 
per 100 lbs. 

The demand for flour continues light, 
with prices slightly lower. 


NOTES 


of the Ogden cash 
market, sponsored by the Ogden Grain 
Exchange, is expected on July 1. This 
will be the first regular market of the 
kind in the intermountain states. 

With a force of 65 workmen, installa- 
tion of machinery at the Globe Grain & 
Milling Co. plant in Ogden is being 
rushed. Efforts are being made to com- 
plete the first unit by July 15, so that 
operations can be started with capacity 
of 1,600 bbls of flour daily. 

W. E. Zuppann. 
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NORTH PACIFIC MILLERS 


F. B. Burke Elected President—Meeting 
Unanimous in Determining to Eliminate 
Unsound Competitive Selling Methods 


Seatrte, Wasu., June 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—The fifth annual meeting of 
the North Pacific Millers’ Association, 
held: at Seattle on June 24, elected the 
following officers: F. B. Burke, manager 
Sperry Flour Co.’s Tacoma mill, presi- 
dent; W. B. Shaffer, president Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, Wash., 
vice president; W. C. Tiffany, secretary ; 
Frank L. Shull, president Portland Flour- 
ing Mills Co., E. O. McCoy, manager 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. The 
Dalles, Oregon, G. I. Toevs, manager Cen- 
tennial Mill Co., Spokane, C. E. Curran, 
manager Tacoma Grain Co., trustees. 

The meeting was characterized by a 
unanimous spirit of determination to 
eliminate unsound competitive selling 
methods, to maintain sales on cost of pro- 
duction basis, and to co-operate in 
furthering the interests of all members as 
far as legitimate practices permit. The 
members feel that the trying trade con- 
ditions of the past year are about over, 
and that the industry is entering the new 
crop year with favorable prospects for 
renewed prosperity. 

William Arons, manager Puget Sound 
Flour Mills Co., presided happily as 
toastmaster in the evening at a dinner 
attended by members and representatives. 

W. C. Tirrany. 





OKLAHOMA WHEAT IMPROVEMENT 

Oxtanoma City, Ox1a., June 24.—Fol- 
lowing a conference here Thursday be- 
tween representatives of the Oklahoma 
Millers’ Association, the Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers’ Association, the State Board of 
Agriculture, the two bankers’ associations 
and the Santa Fe Railroad, J. A. White- 
hurst, president of the state board of 
agriculture, asked the Santa Fe, Frisco 
and Rock Island railroads to furnish a 
train to be used by these interests in 
connection with the Southwestern Wheat 
Improvement Association in carrying on 
an educational campaign among wheat 
growers initiated by the latter associa- 
tion. The Frisco already had indicated 
its willingness to enter into such arrange- 
ment. If the train is provided it prob- 
ably will start about July 10 and remain 
in the western part of the state for two 
weeks. 

That the A. & M. College is ready to 
supply speakers, charts, exhibits and lit- 
erature was told the conference by Dr. 
M. A. Beeson, dean of agriculture at 
the college. In preparation he is to have 
assistance of W. A. Connor, secretary of 
the extension division of the college. 

All the support that bankers can give, 
both in carrying on an advertising cam- 
paign for the association and in personal 
contact with wheat growers, was pledged 
by Eugene P. Gum, secretary of the Okla- 
homa Bankers’ Association, and W. R. 
Samuel, secretary of the State Bankers’ 
Association. Support was pledged also 
by F. C. Prouty, secretary of the Okla- 
homa Grain Dealers’ Association. 

County farm demonstration agents are 
to be employed primarily in distribution 
of educational literature in Oklahoma. 





SOUTHEASTERN MILLERS MEET 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., June 24.—The 
Southeastern Millers’ Association held a 
well-attended meeting in Nashville Tues- 
day, with President E. M. Kelly presid- 
ing. There was a general discussion of 
matters pertaining to the new crop. The 
millers were practically unanimous in 
reporting general business conditions im- 
proving gradually in the Southeast and 
predicting that slow improvement will 
mark the coming crop year. It is thought 
buyers will be conservative, and inclined 
to pursue a policy of caution. 

Joun Lerrer. 





LOS ANGELES BAKERS’ BARBECUE 
Los Ancetes, Cat., June 24.—On June 
16 200 bakers and members of allied 


‘trades journeyed out to Whiting Park for 


a stag barbecue. The event of the day 
was a baseball game between the bakers 
and the allied trades. The latter won, 
taking as the spoils of victory 100 loaves 
of bread to give to charity. During the 
barbecue F. W. Frisbie, T. J. Van de 
Kamp, F. C. Kramer and W. K. Walker 
spoke. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 


tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department, > 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller, 








Lonpon, Enc., May 31, 1922 








Falling prices in America and Canada, 
coubtnal with the Whitsuntide holidays 
here, have been against business. Offers 
from Canada have been attractive on the 
day of offer, when compared with prices 
of a week ago, but in the absence of any 
desire to buy on the part of the bakers, 
importers do not feel justified in adding 
to their present holdings. 

It can truly be said that the flour trade 
is facing a sick and dejected market. 
With a comparatively small consump- 
tion of bread, and continued fine weath- 
er, which always curtails buying, import- 
ers quote certain figures that do not by 
any stretch of the imagination represent 
value, for with the total absence of de- 
mand, sales do not take place, so that 
prices must be taken as merely nominal. 

Many shrewd observers consider the 
present decline overdone. Nevertheless, 
while wheat may be manipulated and 
crop scares started, the final arbiter of 
price is the baker, who this year as last, 
is not to be tempted. He buys from day 
to day for his immediate requirements 
at the price of the rm From this at- 
titude he is not to be drawn. 

The very heavy arrivals of wheat, to- 
taling 115,000 qrs of 480 lbs, and of 
flour, totaling 74,834 sacks of 280 lbs, 
help to justify the buyer in his attitude, 
as the quantities are far above estimat- 
ed requirements. Today some buyers 
were beginning to take an interest in 
present prices, but this slackened off 
when it became known that the town 
millers had reduced their prices a fur- 
ther shilling per sack. Owing to slack- 
ness in the bread trade there has been 
some cutting of prices, and it is consid- 
ered more than likely that, with this fur- 
ther decline in millers’ prices, bread will 
be reduced from 10d per 4-lb loaf to 9d. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Flour arrivals have been very heavy. 
The following quantities are in sacks of 
280 Ibs each: from the United States and 
Canada (Atlantic Coast), 24,057; Pa- 
cific Coast, 5,410; Australia, 45,367. 


FLOUR PRICES 


There has been a further decline of 
nearly Is 6d per sack in the offers re- 
porno. | by importers, but little if any 
business has been done, present heavy 
stocks in store curtailing further com- 
mitments. Canadian export patents of 
medium quality have been offered at 
from 39s 6d, c.i.f., to 40s, June seaboard, 
without attracting buyers, while better 
grades of so-called patents have been 
offered at 41s 64@42s, c.i.f. Minneapo- 
lis export patents have been offered at 
42s 6d, c.i.f. Australian has been a very 
slow market. May steamer offers at 
40s 6d failed to result in business, while 
June steamer can be bought at 38s. 
French low grade is not being pressed, 
but Argentine low grade, some of which 
has arrived and has given good satisfac- 
tion, can be bought at 26s 3d, while of- 
fers at a shade less would be entertained. 
English straights have come down to 43s 

r 280 lbs. The town millers have re- 


uced their price Is per sack, and are 






now offering at equal to 44s 9d, net, ex- 
mill, for straight run. 


WHEAT 
There has been little actual change in 
wheat. prices, but the tendency is lower. 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, afloat, sold at 
54s 9d, June-July-August, realized 54s 
9d; No. 3 northern Manitoba, afloat, 49s 
6d; No, 2 hard winter, July-August, 47s 
9d@48s. Australian was on offer at 54s, 
afloat, and Argentine wheat, such as 
Rosario, Santa Fé, 64 lbs, at 51s 6d, 
May-June-July. 
MILLFEED 
Prices have tended to firm up during 
the past week, and this is the only de- 
partment where there is any life. Bran 
is £6, at which price there are buyers, 
while middlings are selling at £8 10s. 
Plate pollards are offered at about £7, 
while fancy middlings might be bought 
at £9. 
OATMEAL 
Oatmeal trade is very quiet, with no 
change in prices. Midlothian is quoted at 
53s 6d, and Aberdeen at 48s 9d, both per 
280 Ibs, ex-granary. American prices are 
firm at 41s 3d, c.if., for oatmeal, and 
43s, c.i.f., for rolled oats. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


The following are the imports into 
London during the week ending June 8, 
1922, in 140-lb bags: 


From Montreal per ss. Vennonia— 


Famous ....... 3,000 Exhibition ..... 500 
Pride of Canada 600 Keetoba ....... 1,500 
AWOER. sc eveeocs 250 Faupel’s Imp... 500 
Honest John... 600 Sapphire ....... 500 
Gretna ......... 600 Glenora........ 2,000 
Wildfire ....... 500 


From New York per ss. Union City— 
Aviator 6,500 
From Montreal per ss. Canadian Mariner— 


Manitoba ...... 3,000 Special Patent 10,000 
os |) er 1,500 

From Montreal per ss. Verbania— 
Sapphire ...... 1,000 Honest John... 500 
Faupel’s Best... 250 Woodland ..... 500 
Golden Ray .... 500 Famous ....... 3,000 
Front Line ...... 250 Good Hope .... 1,000 
AVOCE 2. .eseeee 260 

From Boston per ss, Hambledon Range— 
ccna ccbesbvced sanctvcccescoetceccss 3,500 

From Montreal per ss. Pinemore— 
Keetoba ....... 1,000 Patent ........ 1,000 


From New York per ss. Vardulia— 


Geld MeGal 2ccscccicccccceccccescccsece 500 
From Montreal per ss. Bolingbroke— 
Daily Bread ...1,000 Avoca .........- 500 
Front Line .... 1,000 Medora ........ 1,500 
Silver Lining ... 250 Keetoba ....... 2,000 
Faupel’s Imp. .. 250 N/M ........+. 500 


SILOS FOR HAY 


In many parts of the British Isles 
silos are now being erected for the stor- 
ing of hay, and the system is yielding 
most satisfactory results. The area 
mown for hay in England and Wales 
exceeds that occupied by wheat, barley 
and oats combined by about 500,000 
acres. As a rule the acreage under hay 
is over 6,500,000 acres. 

It is feared that if the present dry 
weather continues the hay harvest will 
be short this year, but so far peteneste 
are good. For two weeks there has 
been no rain in the south of England, 
and already the cry has gone forth to 
be careful with water. Last year the 
rainfall was only about one half of nor- 
mal, and the rain that has fallen during 
the winter and spring has only made up 
the deficiency of last year, with the re- 
sult that the water in the rivers and 
springs is not nearly so abundant as 
usual in the early summer. 

From a rain gauge at the London 
Water Works it has been ascertained 
that for the whole of last year and this 
year the supply has been one third less 
than the average for the past 35 years. 
In the country districts strict economies 














are already being practiced, and London- 
ers are exhorted to apply the adage, 
“Waste not, want not.” London’s aver- 
age daily consumption of water is 250,- 
000,000 gallons, and last year the supply 
was sufficient for all needs, but another 
drouth would undoubtedly affect Lon- 
don, as the flow of the Thames is far 
below its normal strength, while in the 
country districts farmers are getting 
rather anxious. 

The cereal crops are looking well, 
wheat and oats being long in stem’ and 
thick and strong, but the root crops 
want rain badly. 


OIL IN NAVIGABLE WATERS 


Reference was recently made in this 
department to the pollution of territorial 
waters by oil emitted from oil-driven 
steamers. A bill, now before parliament, 
has been framed to remedy the trouble. 
The waters to which the bill applies are 
those within the three-mile territorial 
limit of the coasts of Great Britain and 
northern Ireland, and any vessel dis- 
charging or transferring oil within that 
limit will be liable to a fine of £100. 
Another clause of the bill authorizes an 
official of the board of trade to board a 
vessel in territorial waters and examine 
the measures adopted to prevent the 
escape of oil. 


FAMINE IN UKRAINE 


An official report recently published 
describes the conditions of the Ukraine 
as appalling. The province contains 
some 26,000,000 inhabitants, and, as is 
well known, in pre-war times was one 
of the most important sources of Eu- 
rope’s wheat supply. With an average 
harvest, the exportable surplus was 
around 5,000,000 tons. Now the land is 
burnt black and practically stripped bare 
of vegetation. Almost the whole of the 
population is suffering to a certain ex- 
tent from lack of food and all the con- 
veniences of life, but there are between 
4,000,000 and 5,000,000 people who are 
literally starving, and so desperate is 
their condition that nearly everything 
living is consumed, including dogs, cats, 
crows, and when that supply gives out 
the straw of the thatch and even the 
leather of harnesses and the wood of fur- 
niture is eaten. In some cases the people 
have been driven to cannibalism, and 
their plight is beyond all description. 
Europe is blamed for being indifferent to 
all this suffering, in the report in ques- 
tion. However, it is not that the people 
of Europe are indifferent; they are im- 
potent. 

THE RUSSIAN CHURCH 

As a pretext for helping the starving 
population in the different parts of 
Russia the Soviet government is despoil- 
ing the church. The churches and mon- 
asteries of Russia undoubtedly possess 
untold treasures in the matter of gold, 
silver, enamel and precious stones. The 
sacred vessels, lamps, ikons and missals 
are studded with gems, and in some cases 
the churches have gilt cupolas and are 
most magnificent. 

When the decree went forth from the 
Soviet that the church was to hand over 
her treasures, the Patriarch of all Rus- 
sia, Archbishop Tikhon, said that-he was 
prepared to sacrifice all that was not ab- 
solutely necessary for the carrying out 
of the ceremonial of the church, but the 
Bolshevists insisted upon having all. 

As the Patriarch and the Russian 
clergy refused to relinquish the property 
of the church, of which they are.simply 
the custodians and guardians, they are 
being persecuted. the Archbishop Tik- 
hon has been cast into prison for five 
years and a number of priests have been 
condemned to death for daring to resist 


the authorities. An earnest appeal has 

been made by the Russian church to the 

Western church for help, and last week 

the Archbishop of Canterbury, together 

with all the Christian denominations in 

Great Britain, made a joint protest to 

the Soviet government against the attack 

of the Russian church. It read as fol- 
lows: 

“To Lenin, President of the Council of 
the People’s Commissars, Kremlin, 
Moscow: 

“In the name of the Christian comn- 
munions which we represent we desire to 
protest most earnestly against the attack 
on the Russian church in the person of 
its Patriarch Tikhon. The public mind 
and conscience of Christendom, and in- 
deed of the whole civilized world, cannot 
tolerate silently so great a wrong.” 

This was signed by the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York and the leaders of 
the various churches.. The Pope has 
made an independent protest. A very 
insolent reply has been received to the 
protest, denying the allegations made, in 
view of which the Archbishop has re- 
quested permission to send a deputation 
to Russia to examine the situation. 

The Times, in commenting on the posi- 
tion assumed by the Soviet government, 
says that the Bolshevists are now con- 
centrating their attack on the church, 
which amid all the strife of political par- 
ties and all the rage of destruction, has 
guarded some unattainable spiritual re- 
sources of the Russian people. Bishops 
and priests have been murdered, ihe 
church has been stripped of material at- 
tributes, and an atheistic propaganda 
has been carried on with the watchword: 
“Religion is opium to the people.” [ut 


there was an extraordinary power in the 
national faith that stayed their hand. 
They have now availed themselves of a 


humanitarian pretext, the pretext of the 
famine, and on the pretense of feeding 
the hungry are looting the churches. 
This very persecution, however, may 
prove Russia’s salvation. 

~ * 

John Sarantis, the New York manager 
of Sarantis Freres, of Constantinople and 
Pirzus, was a visitor at this office to- 
day. He is on his way to Constantinople, 
where he formerly lived, and which he 
is visiting after an absence of eight 
years. The firm of Sarantis Freres is 
sole agent in the Levant for the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., of Toronto. 


IRELAND 


Flour has been a dull market all the 
week, with an irregular and declining 
price for all classes. For the time of 
the year the weather has been extremely 
hot and parching, which is no doubt tend- 
ing to reduce consumption on breadstut!s. 
This, coupled with the weakness of «ll 
classes of grain, has brought about a 
feeling of stagnation. Some of the mills 
would be very glad of the offers for 
flour which they turned down a week 
ago, but it is questionable if any price 
within reasonable distance of present 
quotations would bring about business. 

Cables for Canadian strong flour of 
good export patent grade have been v:- 
riable. Some of the best are as high «s 
41s 6d@49s, net, cif. Belfast, and a 
shilling more Dublin, but there are other 
mills that have made offers for June 
seaboard on the basis of 39s 6d, net, c.i.'., 
Belfast, and 40s 6d, Dublin. Even the 
latter price was of no avail, as there 
was nobody to be found with enough 
spirit to take hold at this figure. Finest 
short patents have come down probably 
more in proportion as one of the very 
best was quoted at 43s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and 6d per sack more Dublin, for 
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June-July seaboard. Common grades of 
Manitoban straight run have been as low 
as 37s 64, net, c.i.f., either port. 

Minneapolis flours in general have not 
shown any inclination to meet competi- 
tion. Very few offers have been re- 
ceived from any mills except for one 
well-known popular brand, and it is 
questionable whether this could be worked 
at much under 44s, net, c.if., Belfast, 
and a little more Dublin. 

Kansas flours have been somewhat in 
evidence by offers received of July- 
August shipment of a common export 

atent on the basis of 40s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, but these are out of line. 

American soft winters have been much 
lower and were probably nearer the price 
to bring about business than anything 
else. Some of the best winter patents 
were offered on the basis of 40s 6d, net, 
cif. Belfast, and 41s 6d, Dublin, for 
July shipment from the seaboard, and 
Is 3d per sack in each case, less for all- 
August shipment. This brought the flour 
well in line with all classes, be it home 
made or foreign, but it was of no avail. 

Australians have been put out of it 
by the lower prices from America, de- 
spite the fact that prices have been re- 
duced by about 2s per sack. Bids of 
48s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 44s, Dub- 
lin, which were refused a week ago, have 
been freely asked for and would be 
readily accepted today. 


OATMEAL 


In some quarters prices for oatmeal 
are unchanged, especially American fig- 
ures, which are on the basis of 43@44s 
per 280 Ibs, net, c.i.f., for rolled, and for 
medium 41s per 280 lbs, June bill of 
lading. These figures are, however, over- 
shadowed by Canadian, which is offered 
freely, best quality flake, at 42s per 280 
Ibs, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 48s, Dublin. 
Medium oatmeal has been 40s per 280 
lbs, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and it is even re- 
ported that a lower offer would be wel- 
come. Home made flake has been lower 
in proportion, and it has been possible 
to buy in some quarters best home made 
flake, which, reckoning on the basis of 
foreign quotations, would be equal to 
about 46@48s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, for the best quality. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals have shown a weaker ten- 
dency, and it is difficult to get over £10 
per ton for good white imported bran. 
On the other hand, home made, of a 
commoner grade, can easily be secured at 
£9@10 per ton, delivered. Good com- 
mon pollards are worth about £9 per ton. 

For feedingstuffs the demand is poor, 
most of the business.being done on an 
unprofitable basis. Indian meal is not 
more than x9 per ton, delivered, and the 
flaked variety for cattle feeding £11. 
Cotton cakes are rather firm, and the 
business is probably in a healthier state 
than for other classes, home millers be- 
ing able to make a profit on what they 
are turning out at about £15 per ton 
and lower. Decorticated meal is not 
very plentiful, but can still be secured 
between £13 and £14 per ton, landed 
terms, Belfast or Dublin. Linseed cakes 
are firm at £16 per ton, landed terms, 
including commission, but although trade 
1s not very brisk, stocks on hand are not 
large and importers are able to secure a 
working profit. 


LIVERPOOL 

On reopening after the holidays, the 
market was very weak, following the big 
fall in America, and all quotations are 
a good deal lower. The Liverpool grad- 
ed wieat futures yesterday, for July de- 
livery, closed at 10s 8d per cental, as 
against 1ls 1d a week ago, and 11s 614d 
4a month ago. Imported flour is very 
duli. Buyers show no interest whatever 
i shipment stuff and a vast deal of the 
flour that has arrived has to be stored, 
the demand being so poor. 

Manitoba export patents for June ship- 
ment are quoted at 40s 6d, c.i.f., and on 
Spct as low as 43s 6d, without any in- 
qury. American soft winter patents are 
also lower at 42s, c.i.f., June shipment. 
No interest is shown for Kansas patents, 
which are quoted at about 44s, c.i.f., June 
shipment, while bids of $7s 6d are invit- 
ed for Australian patents, same ship- 
ment. Chinese on spot continues with 
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only moderate inquiry at 36s 6d, ex- 
store. 

Although home millers have officially 
reduced their prices by 1s there does 
not seem to be any increased interest, 
and it rather looks that bakers are ex- 
pecting a further fall at the end of 
this week. Trade is still very slow, with 
only a hand-to-mouth inquiry, prices be- 
ing as follows: patents about 47s, straight 
run 44@445s, bakers 43s. 

Very little interest is shown for Ar- 
gentine low grade which is unchanged at 
£11 4s per ton, on spot; and £10, c.i.f., 
has been taken for June shipment. 
American second clears are coming more 
into line, and are quoted at 27s 9d, c.i.f., 
for June shipment, but this price is not 
low enough to cause any excitement 
among buyers. 

MILLFEED 

English linseed cake is now quoted at 
£13 10s per ton, immediate delivery, 
while for August-November delivery it 
is quoted down as low as £12, but even 
this price is not attractive, buyers having 
so little faith in the condition of the 
trade generally that they consider it 
quite probable that America by that time 
might be even lower. A parcel of Plate 
linseed cake on passage is offered at 
£13 5s, c.i.f. Mill offals are very dull, 
owing to the poor inquiry for flour, and 
bran is quoted at about £6 10s per ton, 
with thirds at about £7 15s, both ex- 
store. 


HOLLAND 


There are no immediate prospects of 
improvement in respect to the market 
for American flour. The inland mills, 
following the falling quotations at Chi- 
cago, have again reduced their prices, 
and inland flour today was obtainable 
at fi173, per 220 lbs, against fil18%, a 
week ago, while American offers of the 
manufactured article do not show the 
same reduction as might be looked for 
in consideration of the lower prices for 


* wheat. 


As some importers have remarked, the 
American millers do not hesitate, and 
very naturally, to take advantage quickly 
of a rising wheat market in their offer- 
ings, but appear slow in following a 
downward movement, while our millers, 
in order to hold their buyers, do not 
mind a small sacrifice, against which 
there may be some profit next time the 
market turns. The great grievance of 
many importers is that American millers 
do not care, apparently, to cultivate a 
market and try to hold it in cases where 
a small sacrifice is required. 

As conditions are at present, the in- 
land millers are putting a quality of 
flour on the market that gives satisfac- 
tion, so that most bakers do not feel 
the necessity of blending with American 
flour. Although imports of late have 
been small, holders are finding ‘it difficult 
to find buyers, and American flour is los- 
ing much of the attention it used to re- 
ceive on the part of master bakers. 





CROP REPORTS BY WIRELESS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., June 24.—Govern- 
ment weather, crop, and market reports 
are being sent out daily from the Arling- 
ton and Great Lakes wireless stations of 
the Navy department, the United States 
Department of Agriculture announced 
today. : 

This makes possible the receipt of agri- 
cultural reports by radio throughout vir- 
tually the entire United States, and is 
the most important step yet made in 
broadcasting agricultural information, 
according to W. A. Wheeler, in charge of 
the radio work for the department. The 
new service started June 15. 

Continuous wave radio telegraph is 
used to broadcast the reports, fut it is 
expected that there will considerable 
re-broadcasting by radio telephone so that 
any one in the eastern two thirds of 
the United States having radio telephone 
receiving sets may be able to receive the 
messages. The department hopes in the 
near future to make the market news 
available in the Pacific and Rocky Moun- 
tain regions also. 

The use of the Arlington and Great 
Lakes stations is part of an extensive 
plan to utilize existing government facili- 
ties for establishing a dependable, na- 
tion-wide system for broadcasting agri- 
cultural news by radio. 

Jouw Manginan. 
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“Although it is nearly fifteen years 
since I published the adventures of 
‘Tartarin of Tarascon,” wrote Daudet 
in 1884, “Tarascon has not yet forgiven 
me.” The character of Tartarin was 
taken very gravely by the little Pro- 
vencal town and Daudet could not pass 
through Tarascon, even on the Paris- 
Marseilles express, without a feeling of 
misgiving. At one time a sort of envoy 
from the enraged southern citizens ar- 
rived in Paris for the purpose of inter- 
viewing Daudet and demanding satisfac- 
tion. However, the author’s friend, 
Amy, the sculptor, interfered in time 
and, after lavishly entertaining the visi- 
tors, sent them home slightly pacified. 
The resentment of the provincials was 
indeed strong enough to prohibit Dau- 
det’s books from their libraries. 

But the Tarasconian of today is a thrifty 
townsman, quick to grasp the meaning 
of an economic advantage, willing, even 
anxious, to make a joke of it all and 
ready to join in the laughter at his own 
expense. Smilingly, he gathers the many 
francs brought to this literary shrine by 
inquisitive foreigners. Tartarin’s house 
(“the third on the left on the Avignon 
Road”), the pharmacy of Bezuquet, the 
shop of Costecalde, the gunsmith, and 
the stamping ground of the cap-poppers, 
all bring trade to transportation com- 
panies, guides, inns and counters. The 
Tarasconians have decided, furthermore, 
to erect a monument to Alphonse Daudet. 
So Tarascon forgives and the conclusion 
may be drawn that to be laughed at is 
worth while, if one is well paid for it. 

The home of the intrepid Tartarin is 
still baking in the highway that runs to 
Avignon, the Tarasque lies locked in a 
very unclean stable in the center of the 
town and the suspension bridge to Beau- 
caire has taken a new lease on life. 
Though Tartarin no longer goes a-cap 
shooting, do not think for a moment “the 
mirage effect of the Tarascon sunlight” 
is something of the past, nor that it has 
failed to be a boon to the photographer 
from Nimes. For as one alights at the 
station he is confronted by reproduc- 
tions on postal cards of almost every 
incident in Tartarin’s life. Lead im- 
pressions of the Tarasque are likewise 
sold. Apparently the beaming woman 
who presides over these wares cherishes 
no ill feeling towards Daudet’s memory. 

Following a white, dusty highway one 
reaches at length Tarascon’s rialto, Le 
Cours National. In the fierce, almost 
tropical heat of noontide the street itself 
is deserted, but in front of a café two 
gendarmes and a portly citizen are idling 
over dominoes and absinthe. They are 
very contented, these three, and though 
the brass belt-buckle of one gendarme’s 
regalia reflects sunlight into the eyes of 
the civilian, the latter is quite undis- 
turbed and oblivious to all else save his 
opponent’s next move. Somewhat in the 
same peaceful spirit of indifference one 
wanders ontd the suspension bridge ex- 
tending across the Rhone to Beaucaire, 
the hated rival of Tarascon and the 
town in which Tartarin died. 

The suspension bridge, it will be re- 
membered, played quite an important 
part in the third book of the trilogy of 
Tartarin, “Port Tarascon.” The ill-fated 
colony from Tarascon had returned from 
its futile attempt to civilize a barbaric 
island and the disastrous trend in the 
affairs of Tartarin had left him but few 
loyal friends. Though freed from im- 
prisonment, in the chateau, he was a 
broken man. The poisoned arrows, the 
splendid lion skins of the Atlas and all 
the other treasures of “Baobab Villa” 
had been sold at auction and:their past 
proud owner became an outcast from his 
own people._ The suspension bridge, we 
are told, “swung like a pendulum,” and 
the trip across was considered by the 
townspeople an act of no small bravery. 
Though Beaucaire smiles across the 
Rhone in full sight of Tarascon and a 
ten minutes’ walk brings one to the 
enemy’s shore, agg J the most im- 
portant event Tartarin’s life was 


when, accompanied by a faithful few to 
the threshold of this bridge, he bade Ta- 
rascon a final farewell. Today, though 
the structure is quite steady, one may 
easily imagine poor Tartarin, his few re- 
maining possessions under one arm, 
painstakingly, though with his customary 
air of bravado, making his unsteady way 
over the shaking girders, and then dis- 
appearing forever towards the sunset. 

Near the bridge to Beaucaire is the 
chateau in which Tartarin is supposed to 
have been imprisoned: prior to his trial. 
It has a massive keep and is flanked by 
large round towers, like the bastile. 
With the exception of the church of Ste. 
Marthe, this is absolutely the only spot 
of any real historic value in Tarascon, 
it having been finished in the fifteenth 
century by King René, who frequently 
resided in Tarascon during times of 
festivities. The church of Ste. Marthe 
precedes the chateau by at least a cen- 
tury. In the cript is the tomb and shrine 
of Ste. Marthe, and against the walls her 
legend is represented in a series of re- 
liefs. And here the story of Ste. Marthe 
and the Tarasque, dear to the hearts of 
all Tarasconians, may bear retelling. 

Tradition says that at one time a huge 
and ferocious dragon, called the Ta- 
rasque, infested the borders of the Rhone 
and that the inhabitants of the country 
were in constant terror of the devasta- 
tions made by this monster. At length 
Ste. Marthe, sister of Lazarus, landed in 
Lanquedoc and, conquering the dragon 
with no other weapon than the cross, 
made it prisoner with her girdle; or, as 
Daudet describes the episode, “Ste. Mar- 
the caught the beast in the deep marshes 
and, binding its neck with a sky-blue 
ribbon, brought it into the city captive, 
tamed by the innocence and piety of the 
saint.” Thenceforth she became the pa- 
tron saint of the town and to commemo- 
rate the event a pageant of mummers, 
led by the clergy, was arranged to take 
place within the town once each year. 

This procession, by the way, has been 
an annual event until a very few years 
ago and may in time be revived. The 
masquerade forms the escort of a papier- 
maché figure of the Tarasque, supported 
by human bodies. Even today the sym- 
bolism of the Tarasque is greatly re- 
spected and a battered but still fiery- 
eyed dragon, once led through the streets, 
a gala-time captive, now sulks alone in 
an altogether modern cavern, keys to 
which may be had for the asking. 


* # 


One may feel, as he drives out the 
Avignon road towards the home of Tar- 
tarin, that the place will prove a disap- 
pointment. From the time he has read 
expurgated editions of Daudet in school 
he has vaguely imagined “Baobab Villa” 
to be identically as pictured and de- 
scribed in fiction. The coming disillusion- 
ment is, somehow, to be regretted in ad- 
vance and a properly pessimisti¢ person 
may even decide to turn back. Strange 
as it may seem, however, the home of 
the intrepid Tartarin.is in exact accord- 
ance with Daudet’s description: the 
house, through which one passes to reach 
the garden, the garden itself, where the 
hero of the town, as Sancho Tartarin, 
dreamed of the deeds of Quixote Tar- 
tarin and later planned his tour of the 
Alps, the fountain into which he fell 
while jumping over the basin, the high 
walls which shut out the noisy little Sa- 
voyard bootblacks on the other side, even 
the giant baobab itself. 

It is very quiet and peaceful in the 
garden and the brilliant afternoon sun- 
shine seems to intensify the utter still- 
ness as the shadows lengthen and the 
day grows toward evening. Somewhere 
—it sounds very far away—a woman is 
singing a refrain from “Robert le Di- 
able.” As the notes die out on the after- 
noon air another voice, this time a man’s, 
joins faintly in a reply, “Naw! Naw! 
Naw!” 

But perhaps it is really nothing but 
the gentle breeze in the baobab. 

Randolph Edgar, 
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“Although a tendency toward greater 
activity is noticed in some quarters, and 
the belief is generally held that a period 
of better business for the milling indus- 
try will soon be entered upon, trade for 
this week remains quiet and unsatisfac- 
tory. Inquiries have been more numer-- 
ous and quotations on new wheat flour 
more plentiful, but the volume of sales 
actually consummated remains inade- 
quate. 

The trade at large, and particularly 
the bakery element, does not seem inter- 
ested in new crop flour just at present, 
and, in contrast to last year, when do- 
mestic and export buyers had booked 
considerable new flour at this time, mills 
are practically unanimous in reporting 
that future bookings amount to prac- 
tically nothing as yet. For the most 
part, ——— on new flour show very 
little difference from current prices for 
old wheat flour. 

Little is to be said for the export 
trade. The offerings. of clears and low 
grade are limited on account of the 
light demand for the domestic flours, and 
this has prevented an accumulation of 
the former grades. The export demand 
is very light, and few satisfactory sales, 
either in price or volume, are reported. 

The condition of the trade of mills 
located at interior points in the St. Louis 
territory shows little improvement from 
last week. These mills state that buyers 
are purchasing for immediate require- 
ments only and waiting for a freer 
movement of the new crop. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $7.35@7.65 per 140 
lbs, Tite, St. Louis; standard patent 
$6.85@7.20, first clear $5.50@6; hard 
winter short patent $6.50@6.85, straight 
$5.85@6.35, first clear $4.50@5; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.25@6.50, straight 
$5.50@5.75, first clear $3.90@4.50. 

MILLFEED 

The millfeed market remained very 
quiet and inactive throughout the week. 
A sharp break in —_ coupled with 
larger offerings, indicated that a pres- 
sure to sell is being exerted in some 
quarters. Demand is extremely light 
and buyers are interested only in small 
quantities. Hard winter bran is quoted 
at $15@16 ton, soft winter bran $16@17, 
and gray shorts $23.50@25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
Phte week 2... cccccccccccce 22,500 45 
Teamet Week 2... ccccsecseoes 25,500 51 
2 | SUT EREP eee 22,000 43 
Two years ago .......+555- 22,200 44 


Output of outside mills with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 





Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week 29,400 38 
Last week . 26,000 34 
Year ago 27,500 36 
Two years ago ..........-. 17,300 22 


FIRST NEW WHEAT 


The first car of new wheat from the 
1922 crop was received on the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange Thursday. It 
graded No. 3 red, weighed 56.6 lbs and 
was shipped to Morton & Co. by Henry 
Winkler, of New Baden, Ill. Samuel 
Plant, of the George P. Plant Milling 
Co., bought the car for $1.13 per bu. 

The first car of new Missouri wheat 


to be received at the local market this 
year came in yesterday to the DeArmond 
Grain Co. from the Schooler Grain Co., 
Jasper, Mo. The car graded No. 8 red, 
weighed 57.5 lbs and contained 11.2 per 
cent moisture. It was sold at auction 
to the Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Mill- 
ing Co. for $1.1114 per bu. 


FLANAGAN TO IMBS MILLING Co. 


Leo J. Flanagan has resigned his po- 
sition as southern sales manager for the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, 
and, effective July 1, will become the 
general sales manager for the J. F. Imbs 
Milling Co., also of this city. Mr. Flan- 
agan has been with the Plant company 
for the past several years, and previous 
to that time was connected with Ballard 
& Ballard, Louisville, Ky. 


NOTES 


W. B. Emery, general field representa- 
tive of the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, 
Neb., was in St. Louis on business this 
week, 

R. H. Leonhardt, of the Saxony 
Mills, St. Louis, accompanied by his fam- 
ily, is making a motor trip through south- 
ern California. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-Ilb sacks, as follows: corn meal $1.50 
@1.60, cream meal $1.60@1.70, grits and 
hominy $1.75@1.85. 

W. K. Stanard, of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., St. Louis, accompanied by 
his wife and daughter, will leave early in 
July for Harbor Point, Mich., for the 
summer. 

An important executive meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Millers’ Association will 
be held in St. Louis the first week in 
July, at which time consideration will be 
given to transportation problems. 

C. F. Sparks, vice president of the 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, IIl., accom- 
panied by his wife’ and step-daughter, 
will depart July 1 for Hyannis Port, 
Mass., for the remainder of the summer. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as féllows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $5.40@5.50, standard 
patent $5.20@5.30, medium $5@5.10, 
straight $4.70@4.80, pure dark $4@4.15, 
rye meal $4.20@4. 30. 

P. E. Dora, formerly with the Ar- 
kansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., and 
Otto Hoerr, formerly in charge of the 
St. Louis office of the Durbin Brokerage 
Co., are now representing the Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, in south- 
ern Illinois and St. Louis, respectively. 

The J. M. Anderson Grocery Co. has 
been absorbed by the Niese Grocery Co., 
and, after July 1, the two wholesale com- 
panies will be known as the Niese Gro- 
cery Co. The Niese company, founded in 
1849, is capitalized at $200,000, while the 
Anderson firm, which was established in 
1860, is capitalized at $400,000. 

A call for 300 men a day to go from 
St. Louis during the week beginning 
June 26 to the harvest fields of Kansas 


was received this week by the Missouri. 


State Labor Commission from the Farm 
Labor Bureau of the Employment Serv- 
ice of the United States Department of 
Labor at Kansas City. 

Quotations of the St. Louis grain mar- 
ket are now being broadcasted by the 
Merchants? Exchange from radio station 
WCK on a 485-meter wave length. The 
schedule of broadcasting, according to 
standard time, is as fol ows: 8:40 a.m., 
opening future market; 9:40 a.m., future 
markets and receipts and shipments; 
10:40 a.m., future markets; 11:40 a.m., 
future markets; 12:40 p.m., closing fu- 
ture markets and cash grain prices. 

At a conference held in East St. Louis 
Monday, officials of the federal and state 
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departments of agriculture decided to 
ask all millers located in districts infest- 
ed by flag smut to grind this wheat into 
flour and not ship it out of the territory 
until it has been ground. It is claimed 
that wheat infested with flag smut is not 

harmed as a milling wheat and that by 
taking the before mentioned action the 
spread of the disease will be prevented 
to a great extent. 





Farm Grain Prices 
Average farm prices of grain, in cents per 
bu, as reported by the Department of Agri- 
culture: 


1922— Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
SEBS’ iv ccceces 116.5 61.6 38.4 67.7 
Beer 121.0 59.7 37.9 56.3 
SE. Ss cecesec 117.0 56.9 36.5 62.8 
March 1....... 116.9 54.8 36.6 49.6 

45.8 32.8 44.3 


March 1 ...... 147.2 64.5 41.9 66.8 
Jam, 1 .ccceese 149.2 66.7 45.6 64.4 
1920— 
Dec. 1 .ssccoes 144.3 67.7 47.2 70.7 
Nov. 1 ...-+0+. 188.0 87.3 54.6 81.7 
Oct. 1 ....e00- 214.3 121.3 60.7 91.2 
Sept. 2 ..cecees 218.7 165.7 70.2 105.0 
Aug: 1 ...cceee 232.2 163. 81.9 121.0 
July 1 ...ceeee 253.6 185.6 1046 142.0 
June 1 ......+- 258.3 185.2 102.9 148.3 
May 1 ......6. 251.3 169.6 98.3 146.4 
April 1 ....+.. 234.0 158.6 90.7 140.0 
March 1 ...... 226.6 148.5 84.6 129.3 
Feb. 1 ...eeee 235.7 146.8 82.7 187.1 
Jam. 2 ..cccces 231.8 140.4 78.2 180.2 


WHEAT PRICES, BY STATES 


Average farm prices of wheat, in cents 
per bushel, by leading states, on June 1, 1922 








and 1921: 

1922 1921 
WOW TOW. 2\00 ccs cctavweccccece 125 135 
Pennsylvania ............0++- 125 138 
BONEN cccccccccevecceceses 131 147 
VERIMED ccccccccccsccccsccecs 136 156 
WOOT GOPOUIMR «ccs cccesacces 143 169 
GE oc cesecccccevecccccecces 123 139 
Indiana .. 121 135 
Illinois .... 116 134 
Michigan .. -- 122 134 
pi SS) PPPererreereee rrr: 130 121 
ME bpbS:0:6 0 :06.060000000 009108 109 119 
BEISBOUFE 2c cc ccc ccc csccecccens 115 128 
BOGEN DAMGEM: 2c ccccccccceers 125 124 
South Dakota ............0545 109 107 
Nebraska ............ Ri g.w.s 0 Sata 105 123 
) "PROT STEEEEEE ee 118 130 
Kentucky 136 140 
Tennessee 139 146 
\) er rren - 239 135 
Oklahoma . - 103 122 
Montana .. 119 111 
Colorado .. 99 130 
TEND cc ccrcvccceccpomccteoge 98 98 
Washington ....c.ccccccsecee 115 114 
GERBER 60 crs cicccs veccvecescces 105 114 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur during the nine 
months from Sept. 1 to May 31, 1921-22 and 
1920-21, in bushels: 


RECEIPTS 
1921-22 1920-21 
Wheat ....cccccecs 176,181,154 130,782,403 
GED crc csrocedcense 34,494,032 38,131,805 
BOMNOD cccccctccece 9,984,133 9,674,571 
a BP 1,908,012 4,009,881 
RID cecevcocvesceve 3,614,537 2,411,739 
COD See even sasnee 466,106 329,636 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1921-22 1920-21 
Wheat .cccccccoces 144,830,408 104,763,062 
GRR ncccccesccccee 26,098,392 19,505,063 
WORTIOY occccccccccs 8,614,670 6,588,060 
Flaxseed ........+. 2,740,788 2,325,660 
BIO esdccdecctqeves 3,541,002 1,794,428 
By rail— 
WERE onc ccccccess 12,047,901 17,345,801 
GOED: c:cwswievccdene 8,023,303 5,761,137 
| Serr. 1,126,888 1,546,822 
Flaxseed .......... 313,402 252,041 
BN és veis oes 40 60% $1,516 419,369 
GOR civ cv ctavevecees 365,230 262,067 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and wheat flour from 
Canada from Sept. 1 to May 31, 1921-22 and 
1920-21, via United States and Canadian sea- 
board ports, as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 








To— 1921-22 1920-21 
United States ........ 11,863,660 47,656,963 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 71,988,222 20,314,786 

Via Canadian ports.. 19,137,465 7,857,170 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 16,346,796 32,058,408 

Via Canadian ports.. 6,379,789 14,662,201 

Totals .cccccccvee 125,715,932 122,549,528 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
- To— 1921-22 1920-21 
United States ........ 648,278 1,245,512 
United Kingdom— FS 

Via U. S. ports ..... 1,721,163 1,278,569 

Via Canadian ports.. 1,855,257 1,339,394 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 867,752 623,395 

Via Canadian ports.. 1,044,198 1,045,535 

5,432,405 


Totals ....s.+e0-- 6,036,648 
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TOTALS, WHEAT AND FLOUR, BUS 


To— 1921-22 1920-21 
United States ....... + 14,880,911 63,261,767 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. 8. ports ..... 79,733,456 26,068,347 


Via Canadian ports.. 27,486,122 13,884,443 
Other countries— 
Via U. 8, ports ..... 20,251,680 34,413,685 


Via Canadian ports.. 11,078,680 19,367,108 





Totals ....-..-000s 152,880,849 146,995,350 





April Exports 

Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of, April, 1922, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 

Wheat 
flour, -——Bushels—. 
bbls Wheat Corn 

Azores and Ma- 























deira Is. ....... .  BEGAEE _ <6.00+0¢ 
Belgium ......... 2,802 728,000 1,001,879 
Denmark ........ BS séevcce 382,771 
Ee. ee 
Finland .......... 48,329 ...... 8,571 
WROARCO ..ccccccss 175,924 422,059 
Germany ........ 16,135 5,023,608 
Gibraltar ........ 249,894 ...... 
GHROCS cccccccsess > iA 
eee) ere to 
Bally os cvvccees F 690,092 42,856 
Latvia ....... ° > GOGR 89s neues, 
Malta, etc. - sektek S600 
Netherlands ...... 68,002 393,925 1,940,268 
NOPWOY occ cccces 14,089 = .cccee 404,413 
Poland and Dan- 

Dy Sages es 04:0 00 CP ih feee 65.6606 
Pertugal ...cceces Dn? @GUSeRs . -sa0ece> 
Russia in Europe. S.78O sc cnees 1,000,083 
BROT wccweccccese: seoete cevoes 748,651 
Sweden .......... 8,494 31,762 120,098 
Turkey in Europe. 166,185 ...... .... 
Ukraine 18,689 ..cec- 376,248 
England .. 66,677 1,120,791 1,091,517 
Scotland . 99,162 16,000 171,425 
Ireland 25,887 824,466 481,655 
Canada— 

Maritime Prov- 

€MOCOB .cccesce 7 21,110 67,723 

Quebec and On- 

CATED “nc ccccce 1,008 = .acece 4,275,232 

Prairie Prov- 

IMCOB .ccccese 410 236 42,927 

British Columbia 

and Yukon ... 631 3,094 17,266 
Brit. Honduras .. D.TIB cecces cevcse 
Costa Rica ....... 11,305 803 892 
Guatemala ....... 10,897 =n coces 3,039 
Honduras ........ 6.448 =. cane 166 
Nicaragua ....... *. eer 1,395 
Panama .......+-+ 16,442 2 360 
Salvador ......... 13,764 186,666 21,418 
Mexico ......+... 21,498 194,039 602,767 
Miquelon and St. 

Pierre Is. ...... arr ta) eee 
Bermuda ........ BSB cecce 1,734 
Barbados ........ reer 300 
Jamaica ......0-. 14,855 190 10,760 
ba and To- 

bedecdeodos 842 ncn oe Peery 
oun Br. West 

Indies ....cceee 3.339 .es.0- 632 
GOBER sccccncscece 91,511 2,688 258,994 
Dominican Rep. .. 11,835 ...... 65 
Dutch West Indies 2,362 ...... 80 
French W. Indies. 10,890  ...... 2,273 
Pere ree re 17,882. cccee . 
Virgin Islands of 

United States .. 8.068. sccece 805 
Bolivia .......+.. BOD  cecess = oveeee 
Brasil ...cccccees 48,461 errr 
Chile ..cc- 3,624 eT reee 
Colombia . 2,089 812 2 
Ecuador .. oe OS Pre ae 
British Guiana ... BOG ccsees 8 — cevece 
Dutch Guiana .... 3.316 3 ccccee 
French Guiana ... 2,666 ncocee 
PORE vcccccccccces 2,968 186,666 
Venezuela ....... 4,917 19 
Armenia and 

Kurdistan ..... 13,235 8 86g e008 
Chime .ccccccccee . Aeon 
Chosen ...cccccses COLL wn cccce 
Far Eastern Rep.. >) ee eo 
Greece in Asia ... | paaree 
Hongkong .. ar , a See 
Japan ...... oo CRBTE.  cccces 6 
Kwangtung ...... es ew dey eccece 
Palestine and 

BOTER cvccedecse ee” “Geass ceesee 
Philippine Islands. 29,553 ...... «+-s+* 
Turkey in Asia ... STS acces. eeeeee 
French Oceania .. 1,444  geneee 
Belgian Kongo ... | MTT eoeree 
Br, West Africa.. B.6BB cccces 
British So. Africa. | | Saree 
Br. East Africa... me  S6ense 8 seeree 
or Islands ... GR” Ghesse 8 = vceree 
BBE ccccccevese 24,536 
pi and Tunis 1,640 ° .cccce 
Other French 

BEMIGA cvccccccs Tt) eS oo 
Liberia ......0¢.. TE deudieg. ceccce 
Morocco ....-++++6 CS |) eG 
Portuguese East 

AfPica ..ccccee. DB  Seacee =o verve 

Totala .....0.: 1,197,529 4,855,516 18,484,968 

c Bushels 

Barley Rye Oats 
Belgium .......... 147,745 42,857 ...+--> 
Denmark ......... 46,666 94,285 eeeree 
WEUMIARE .cccccccess eeoce 100,185 =... --- 
Prance ........ os ephs Baebes 445,642 
CE 650000088 ovens 1,126,659 120,093 
EMEVER ccccsccccsee _coece 88,660 ....-. 
Netherlands 58,280 67,713 289,414 
Norway ........++. 37,237 833,500 ...--- 
Russia in Europe.. 829 1,301,163 ...--: 
MD. vcccvcrsess e008 4000 131,817 


660,642 86,040 653,712 


United. Kingdom .. 
238 156,840 2,340 


CamAGs ..ciccciccs 
Salvador .......... 
Mexico .........+. 
Panama .......... 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador ....... 
CUBR cc ncecccccccs 
Other West Indies. 
Philippine Islands. 
Other countries.... 
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An old woman went up to the. fish- 
hawker’s barrow and looked at his stock 
with longing eyes. She was evidently 
very poor, for when the hawker asked 
threepence for a scaleful of selected bits 
she hesitated. 


“Have ’em at tuppence, mum,” growled . 


the hawker. 

“No; it’s too much,” said the woman 
dolefully. 

“Have ’em at a penny, then.” 

Still the old woman hesitated. 

There was a look of pity mixed with 
disgust on the hawker’s face, and, turn- 
ing from the woman, he said: 

“Here, missus, I’ll turn me back while 
you sneak ’em.” 

—Pearson’s Weekly (London). 
+ a. 


Septimus Wagge met his chum the 
other day. 

“I say, Bill, I watched a wonderful 
machine at our shop this morning.” 

“And how does it work?” asked Bill. 

“Well,” was the reply, “by means of 
a pedal attachment, a fulcrumed lever 
converts a vertical reciprocating motion 
into a circular movement. The principal 
part of the machine is a huge disc that 
revolves in a vertical plane. Power is 
applied through the axis of the disc, and 
work is done’on the periphery, and the 
hardest substance, by mere impact, may 
be reduced to any shape.” 

“What is this wonderful machine?” 
asked Bill. 

“A grindstone,” was the reply. 

—Edinburgh Scotsman. 
* * ° 

Expert testimony may be valuable 
from a scientific point of view, but there 
are often cheaper ways of establishing a 
certainty, as the following shows: 

An Irish laborer entered a drug store 
and, drawing a paper bag from his 
pocket, poured on the counter a number 
of very sticky and unattractive-looking 
pieces of candy. 

“Can ye examine this candy?” he asked. 

“It looks queer. What’s the matter 
with it?” asked the druggist. 

“Pizen, Oi’m thinkin’. Did ye iver see 
such stuff? Dinnis McGuire gave them 
to me b’y, an’ Dinnis is no friend of 
moine.” 

“Well, I can make an analysis.” 

“All right. O/7’ll come in tomorrow on 
me way from work.” 

The Irishman had reached the door, 
but he suddenly stopped with his hand 
on the latch. 

“And how much now will this be cost- 
in’ me?” he inquired. 

“Five dollars,” was the answer. 

The man walked over to the counter 
and swept the candy into the bag, which 
he replaced in his pocket. 

“Niver moind,” he said. “Oi’ll feed 
wan to the cat.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


* * 


Barnstorm (enraged): “Madam, your 
bill is preposterous. Do you think I 
have lived 15 years in boarding houses 
for nothing?” 

Mrs. Boarding-house: “Indeed, sir, 
from what I’ve seen of you, I should 
think it highly probable.” 

—Sydney Bulletin. 
* * 


“What does Dr. Slimpurse say pro- 
duced this case of appendicitis?” 

“Lack of work.” 

“What! Why, the man never has an 
idle day.” 

“Oh, no; but Dr. Slimpurse has.” 

je —Medical Quip. 

“TI tell you,” went on the elderly wom- 
an at the hotel, getting quite huffy, “I 
won’t have this room. I ain’t going to 
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pay my money for a place that isn’t big 
enough to swing a cat, and for sleeping 
in one of them folding beds. I simply 
won't do it!” 

The boy could stand it no longer. 

“Get on in, mum,” said he, with a 
weary expression on his face. “This 
ain’t your room; it’s the lift.” 

—Edinburgh Scotsman, 


” * 


When an East End man recently ap- 
plied for settlement of a claim for fire 
insurance the agent asked: 

“Much damage?” 

“Not much,” the man said, “just a 
door.” 

“How much would a new door cost?” 

“About five dollars.” 

“When did the fire happen?” 

The man hesitated a moment and then 
replied: 

“About thirty years ago.” 

“Thirty years ago?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you have waited all these years 
to report it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How in the world does that come?” 

“Well, sir,” said the man, “the women 
folks at my house have been at me to do 
something about that door ever since it 
was burned, and I just couldn’t stand it 
any longer.” —Youngstown Telegram. 

. + 


Country Visitor: “Is the Underground 
always as crowded as this?” 

Londoner: “Oh, no. The reason it’s so 
jammed just now is because people are 
going home early to avoid the rush!” 

—Passing Show (London). 


* o 


Ethel: “Their parents made the match, 
I believe.” 
Tom: “I thought they opposed it.” 
Ethel: “Yes, that’s how they made it.” 
—Boston Transcript. 
. * 


I. W. W: “That bloke never did a tap 
o’ work in his life.” 

Delegate: “Har! Is he a comrade or a 
cursed capitalist.” —Sydney Bulletin. 
* 7 

Newly Married Wife: “Why didn’t you 
tell me about your past before?” 
Ditto Husband: “I was keeping it for 
the winter evenings.” 
—Passing Show (London), from a play. 
* ” 


Winnifred: “That fresh geek who just 
came in here from the pool room makes 
me tired.” 

Gwendolin: “Whatsa matter?” 

“When I had waited on him this morn- 
ing he handed me a little round green 
thing offa one of the pool cues—” 

“Wel]l—” 

“And then when I says ‘What’s the big 
idea?’ he says ‘Why, girlie, that’s a tip.’” 

—Youngstown Telegram. 
* * 


Dedbroke (roused 
“What’s that you say? 
Mrs. Dedbroke: “Yes. 
glar calling on us!” 
Dedbroke: “Let him climb in; then 
I’ll give a yell and it may make him drop 
something he has stolen elsewhere.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


by his wife): 
A burglar?” 
Fancy a bur- 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 








_in the issue of the following Wednesday. 


Cash should accompany all orders, 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS SALESMAN OF 
record; commission basis; 800 bbis ca- 
pacity; quality products; competitive 
prices; give particulars regarding your 
sales and references, Address ‘‘Wisconsin,” 
636, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMEN WANTED 
Two first class salesmen, one to 
cover state of Michigan and an- 
other for Missouri, on commis- 
sion basis with drawing account, 
representing old-established hard 
winter wheat mill, Address 876, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo, 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED, FIRST CLASS 
flour salesman for eastern New York state 
to cover large baking, jobbing and mixed 
car trade; must be man who is willing to 
work and has demonstrated his ability in 
the past to produce business. Address 617, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





SALESMEN WANTED 


for Iilinois, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, by a large northwestern 
spring wheat milling company 
manufacturing flours of excep- 
tionally high quality and estab- 
lished reputation; will make a 
very liberal proposition to high 
grade men who can secure re- 
sults. Address 616, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—HIGH CLASS FLOUR SALES- 
man for western Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia to cover large baking, jobbing, 
pool and mixed car trade; must be man 
with experience with good sales record; 
give full particulars in writing. Address 
618, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


for Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and cer- 
tain southern states by old estab- 
lished southwestern mill, which has 
reputation for manufacturing flour 
of high quality; want men who can 
deliver the goods; fine opportunity 
for salesmen with ability and ambi- 
tion. Address 667, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








FIRST CLASS CHEMIST WANTED FOR 
laboratory work in 1,500-bbl wheat, rye 
and corn mill, located in desirable city of 
the central states; mill grinds both spring 
and winter wheat flour; in replying give 
full particulars regarding experience and 
compensation wanted. Address “Chemist,” 
care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Build- 
ing, Toledo, Ohio. 





_ SALESMAN WANTED 
for Illinois, Michigan and Indi- 
ana by up-to-date northwestern 
mill making good flour. Salary 
no object if you can deliver the 
goods, otherwise useless to ap- 
ply. Address 665, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—A COMPETENT AND EXPERI- 
enced second miller and millwright with 
tools, capable of taking entire charge of 
night shift and of plant of an Allis mill of 
1,200 bbls capacity in absence of superin-. 
tendent; must know how to handle men; 
give record of experience and references, 
wages desired. Address 664, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





SPRING WHEAT MILL MANUFACTURING 
a high quality flour desires experienced 
salesmen, one for Wisconsin, one for south- 
ern Michigan and one for Ohio; applicant 
need not have flour experience, but must 
be a qualified salesman; to producers, lb- 
eral commissions with guaranty or straight 
salary will be offered. Address 620, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER BY AN ALL AROUND 
mill man; state the best salary you can 
pay. Address 624, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 





HELP WANTED 








MICHIGAN SALESMAN WANTED—A LIVE, 
energetic flour salesman to cover state of 
Michigan is wanted by the Red Wing Mill- 
ing Co., Red Wing, Minn. 


FLOUR SALESMAN FOR NEW ENGLAND; 
broad experience; best references; open for 
position with spring wheat or Kansas mill 
making quality flour; large acquaintance 
jobbers and bakers; salary and expenses. 
Address T. A. W., care Northwestern Mill- 
er, 23 Beaver Street. New York City. 
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YOUNG MAN, 26 YEARS OF AGE, WISHES 
position as salesman; Iowa territory pre- 
ferred; can furnish A-1 references. Ad- 
dress 647, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


AS HEAD MILLER OR AS MILLER AND 
manager, with mill of any capacity, where 
an interest can be purchased if satisfactory. 
Address 629, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








SOUTHWESTERN MILLS, 
ATTENTION 


Mill manager with 15 years’ ex- 
perience in all branches of mill- 
ing and grain wants to establish 
and manage a branch office for 
you in Denver for the purpose of 
selling your flour in the desirable 
territory of Colorado. Parts of 
Colorado are producing marquis 
wheat with 12.5 to 14 gluten and 
you can buy it there for less than 
the Kansas City basis. Am now 
in charge of a 600-bbl mill but 
can give excellent reasons for 
making change and can furnish 
references satisfactory to you. 
Would consider position as man- 
ager of plant in any good locality 
but prefer to locate in Denver. 
Personal interview preferred. 
Address 877, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WITH AC- 
quaintance in Iowa wants to represent mill 
direct; one with trade in the territory pre- 
ferred. Address 662, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
in fair-sized mill; have milled in large 
mills, my last position being head miller in 
a 1,000-bbl mill; can furnish references, 
Address 644, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MILLING SUPERINTENDENT WILL BE 
open for position by new crop; only up-to- 
date concerns demanding high class results 
need answer; experience and energy. Ad- 
dress 870, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





EXPERIENCED MILL MANAGER, THOR- 
oughly conversant with all phases of mill- 
ing both in Canada and United States, de- 
sires change. Address Box 101, care North- 
western Miller, 1001 Lumsden Building, 
Toronto, Canada, 





AS HEAD MILLER IN A FIRST CLASS 
mill; experienced with all kinds of wheat; 
am married, 36 years old and desire steady 
position; would prefer mill of 250 bbls or 
larger. Address 608, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS CHIEF ENGINEER WITH GOOD MILL; 
20 years’ experience with steam and elec- 
tric power; have indicator and tools; refer- 
ences on request; age 45; good habits; 
steady man. Address 868, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
in mill, 300 to 600 bbls, or second miller in 
larger; have 25 years’ experience; can fur- 
nish first class references as to character 
and ability; can come at once; Northwest 
preferred. Address 625, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
for plant of 1,000 to 5,000 bbls capacity; 
can give best of references as to character 
and ability; have held present position past 
11 years; only reason for changing is for 
better position. Address 660, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





FLOUR SALESMAN, THOROUGHLY EX- 
perienced and an acquaintance of many 
years in western Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and northeastern Ohio, is open for 
position with reliable quality mill in any 
part of this territory. Address 656, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


SUCCESSFUL, EXPERIENCED, AGGRES- 
sive Michigan flour salesman desires good 
southwestern mill account for Michigan 
and Indiana; can furnish highest refer- 
ences as to character, ability and record. 
Address ‘“Michigan,’’ care Northwestern 
Miller, 545 Onio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
man invites correspondence with reliable 
mill wanting an assistant sales manager 
having acquaintance in all central and 
eastern states territories, and who has di- 
rected salesmen; nine years in past posi- 
tion; age 38 years and married. Address 
657, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WELL 
acquainted with the jobbing and bakery 
trade in West Virginia and southern Ohio 
is open for a proposition from a good spring 
or winter wheat mill; employed at present 
but desire better connections; can furnish 
references as to my character and selling 
ability. Address 630, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 
WANTED—BY JULY 1 OR LATER, POSI- . For Uniform Self- 


tion as head miller in medium-sized or Daily 
second in large mill; age 32, life-time ex- Rising Flour Use 
perience milling hard and soft wheat, 


durum, rye and corn; good mechanic, prac- 
tical knowledge of milling chemistry; grad- 66 99 
uate of milling school, 11 months’ resident 


course; good references; go anywhere; state 
salary. Address “Hard Worker,” 646, care 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Sifters and 


FLOUR SALESMAN WHO HAS BEEN ” 
selling high grade spring wheat flour in Mixers 
ee and a —_ state 2 gages Ask for samples—exclusive territory 
tive for a number of years and is now available 
employed in that capacity, would like to ‘iia ae pe 
get in touch with a good quality mill that mixer that will mix 
mills quality flour and which wants high Dakota Milling Co. 
class man to represent it in this territory; LISBON NORTH DAKOTA and blend your self- 
responsible and with a large acquaintance rising flour rly 
among big and small buyers of flour and g property. 
feeds; available about July 1. Address 
“Michigan Salesman,” care Northwestern “ Your experimental department will never have cause to throw a batch of 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. Russell’s Reports Wired Immediately flour back for improper proportions if you install this equipment. 
Yrnens ra et pe ant demon tae or cagpionee nee Fase oye ay, Blenders and Fyhoe a ea Fe: 
USINESS OPPORTUNITIES our a. y cables world’s crops e will mail prints at your request. us plan your installation. 
B 0 Corn illing—Demand and prices 


i. kee THE J. H. DAY COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Can we assist you? 
SELEMDID | OFFORTUNIZY IN LARGE ussell’s New York Kansas City Chi Sal Atlanta San Francisco Minneapolis 
So umbus 


Ri Commercial News, 
er edionant Ga” Wbecwuey, 13 Water Street NEW YORK Boston Buffalo Philadelphia Milwaukee Pittsburgh _ St. Louis 
Mont, 












































e ° : RAU MILWAUKEE 
Riverside Code | | 8-8.-Ball Bearin "Flour Mil Appraisal 
; te to us for our Standard Fee 
FOR SALE The only modern miller’s Standard Sales & Service Co. RAD APPRAMAL OOM ANY ; 
code in existence. 1806 So. Michigan Ave. OHICAGO, ILL. Patton Building Milwaukee, Wis. 


160-bbl1 flour mill in Pennsylva- 
nia city of 100,000 population; Used exclusively by the 


long established business and 
brands; beth spring One winter leading separ millers 
ours; mill running continuous- 
ly; low power cost; very favor- of America LIBERTY FLOUR SALT 
able lease; purchaser does not Is of finest ie. Does not harden 
have to purchase real estate; Per Copy, $5.00 or cake. Will not sift to bottom of 
railroad wees at oo ae flour. Write for particulars. 
ing with all principal railroa THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY 
lines. Send all inquiries to Box For sale by all its branches and Ohieago, Il. Boston, Mass. 
516, care Northwestern Miller, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis Buffalo, N. y. AXBON. O. asianta, Ga. 
New York. co eee 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 


























When GENUINE furs are needed, one 
should deal with an old-established, 


ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. CO. plies to the purchasing of diamonds 


or any valuables about which the 


Wijale oF will lease to responsible party, on ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS A BN 


f ble t » 50-bbl fi ill d 
‘avorable terms, our 2 our m an Spociciidan ta Seachocnens Meters We handle FURS 


30,000-bu elevator, located on the Chicago i 
Great Western and C., M. & St. P. rail- and Vertical Alternators. nothing but 


roads; this mill has just been rebuilt and . M Offi aw : ‘ 
TRADE MARK ain ce an orks MINNEAPOLIS, MINN te: liao: Gene be 2 aie ti, Cone, 


is up to date in every respect and must 
apolis over 30 years, and are well 


be seen to be appreciated; electrically 
driven; very favorable power rates. Gun- known to The Northwestern Miller. 


derson Milling Co., Kenyon, Minn. 
cag = Can be substantially extended by 
yo i paper — bank- 
PUBLIC NOTICE ers through a reliable broker. 
dling millers’ paper and can place large lines at 


There is offered at private sale the apa ote rates of interest. 
—, mill, — mill, cpa | Flour Mill Paper and iL — 815 Nicollet A: 
uildings, warehouses, cottage an Mi sohi let Ave. 
ees annoees, cees ane Branch-Middlekauff Investment Co., Wichita, Kansas wiiing Securities MINNEAPOLIS 
the water rights of the Touchet 
Milling Co., located at Huntsville, 
Columbia County, state of Washing- 
ton. The flour mill has a complete 
standard equipment of 150-bbl ca- 
pacity. There was received at this 
point in 1920 approximately 200,000 
bus of grain. For detailed informa- 
tion, or if terms other than cash 
are desired, write or call 

CECIL COSPER, 

Trustee in Bankruptcy, 
206 Farmers’ Bank Building, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 





























FOR SALE—FEED MILL IN STATE OF 
Washington; splendid poultry and stock 
climate, all year feeding; capacity 50 tons 
per day; bulk storage, 1,000 tons; business 
established 12 years, and showing turn-over 
of approximately $600,000 per year; this 
mill is in excellent order, respouted in 1921 
and has first class equipment; capital nec- 
essary approximately $50,000. Address 612, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—GRAIN ELEVATORS, FULLY 
equipped, many with coal and flour ware- 
houses, in Minnesota and South Dakota; 
fine opportunity, with good crop in sight. 
Utility Sales Co., Chamber of Commerce, 
Box 43, Minneapolis. 





WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 
covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products, Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
OMP. A 
1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





























